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PROSPEROUS BUT UNHAPPY KOREA 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


OREA in many respects is the Ire- 

land of Asia. Its grievances are 

newer, for only a decade has passed 
since its complete conquest was accom- 
plished by Japan; but, as in the case of 
Ireland, its affairs have burst into re- 
newed prominence since the end of the 
war. Unlike turbulent Erin, however, 
Korea appears to have settled back into 
the patient but melancholy quiescence 
that preceded its unsuccessful attempt in 
1919 to regain independence. 

Much of the justice and personal lib- 
erty that the Koreans sought to attain 
through revolution has been granted 
them, in spite of their military failure, 
through reforms in the Japanese colonial 
administration. The Korean uprising 
shook the Prussian scheme of things at 
Tokyo to its foundations, and the mili- 
tary sword clatterers who up to that time 
had controlled affairs in Korea were sup- 
planted by a government pledge to a far 
more humane and conciliatory colonial 
policy. The results are already apparent, 
in spite of the more rigid military con- 
trol made temporarily necessary by the 
revolutionary movement. 

Still, Korea is aggrieved and sad. It 
is already enjoying notable political and 
social reforms, and an unprecedented 
material prosperity, yet the injuries to 
its racial pride, suffered at the hands of 
its conquerer, are still too recent to per- 
mit a show of gratitude. Japan reaps 
credit among its Korean subjects only 
for its errors. ' As a recent writer has put 
the case, “few governments have done 
more for a country than have the Jap- 
anese for Korea, nor made the inhabit- 
ants so thoroughly unhappy in the proc- 
ess.” 

Consideration of the Korean question 
is usually befogged with politics and with 
prejudice, particularly when the writer 
is an American nourished on the Hearst 
tradition that a war between the United 
States and Japan is inevitable and that 
no opportunity for stimulating the quar- 
rel should be lost. There has been too 
little dispassionate discussion of the prac- 
tical aspects of the Japanese control of 
Korea. It would be idle, of course, to 
argue that the material benefits bestowed 
upon the former Hermit Kingdom by 
Japan were purely altruistic, yet it re- 
mains a fact that Korea today enjoys an 
unprecedented prosperity, even though 
it must be shared with a conquering peo- 
ple; and it is doubtful if Korea, through 
its own efforts, could have advanced so 
far in several generations from the politi- 
cal and economic chaos that prevailed un- 
der the overthrown monarchy, as it has in 
a single decade under the guidance of the 
Japanese. 

Without entering further into the con- 
troversy, it is the purpose of this article 
merely to rehearse the material ad- 
vancement of Korea in recent years, and 
to outline the present state of its eco- 
nomic structure. It will be found that 
the Japanese have undertaken and to a 
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large degree carried out an extensive pro- 
gramme of public works. Large amounts 
have been spent in the building of rail- 
roads and highways. Wide areas of land 
have been reclaimed, and denuded forest 
regions have been replanted with trees. 
Agriculture has been greatly extended, 
and every known scientific means has 
been employed to make it more intensive 
and profitable. The production of rice, 
the chief staple, has risen over fifty per 
cent since annexation in 1910, and the 
output of other commodities has in- 
creased in an even greater degree. Nu- 
merous trade schools, schools for sericul- 
ture, and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, have been established, and these 
institutions have been yielding notable re- 


turns. Sanitary measures have been en- 
forced, with the result that the general 
health of the people is greatly improved. 
Hospitals have been opened, and physi- 
cians stationed throughout the country 
where there were none before. 

The Japanese administrative policy that 
first engages attention is that of agricul- 
tural improvement. As a foundation for 
this work, agricultural and industrial 
banks were established and “local mone- 
tary circulation associations” were sub- 
sidized. These institutions advance funds 
for the cultivation, drainage and im- 
provement of land, and the construction 
and improvement of roads; for reforesta- 
tion undertakings; for the purchase of 


‘seeds, plants, fertilizer and other ma- 


terials necessary to agriculture; for the 
construction of buildings, and for many 
other purposes of a similar nature. 

Korea was once Japan’s teacher in seri- 
culture. Now the situation is reversed, 
for Japan. has found it necessary to re- 
juvenate the silk industry in Korea and 
to introduce new and improved methods, 
Sericulture training associations have 
been organized throughout the country, 
each of them under a government subsidy 
designed to supply silkworm eggs of the 
best quality, imported mulberry trees and 
spinning machines. Experts in sericul- 
ture were employed by the Japanese gov- 
ernment to act in much the same capac- 
ity as the various state and federal agri- 
cultural agents in this country. 

For the encouragement of general agri- 
culture five model farms have been 
established by the Japanese, and in con- 
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Primitive Transport Entering the City of Seoul, Korea 


nection with one of them a school of ag- 
riculture and forestry. Effective meas- 
ures have been taken for repairing the 
ancient irrigation ponds which had be- 
come practically useless through genera- 
tions of neglect. Horticultural stations, 
nurseries, and a cotton plantation station 
have been established, and all are doing a 
manifestly profitable work. 


Similar measures have been taken for’ 


the encouragement of industrial enter- 
prises. Subsidies have been granted to 
weaving and matting industries, paper 
manufacture, and bamboo works. All in- 
dustries, however, are still in the infant 
stage in Korea, and it has been consid- 
ered necessary by the Japanese govern- 
ment to establish an industrial training 


school, with courses in dyeing and weav- 
ing, ceramics, metal work, applied chem- 
istry and civil engineering. 

Travellers through Korea have been 
struck with the denuded mountains and 
hills, a reflection of the lack of public 
spirit that characterizes China as well, 
and which has resulted in the same scar- 
city of trees there. Centuries of defor- 
estation, without the slightest effort to 
replace the cut-off timber areas, have re- 
sulted in a timber poverty that the Jap- 
anese are now seeking to remedy. Model 
forests and extensive nurseries have been 
established, and a bureau of forestry 
created in the department of agriculture, 
commerce and industry. The bureau 
conducts a school of forestry and agri- 


culture, and the model forestry stations 
are equipped with staffs of government 
experts. To date the model forests cover 
an area of about eighty-three thousand 
acres. 

Japan is responsible for the entire rail- 
way system of Korea, having built the 
first line in 1900 and having taken over 
subsequent enterprises begun under 
French and Korean auspices. In 1910 the 
mileage was six hundred and seventy- 
four; today it is eleven hundred and 
fifty-three. The figures, however, do not 
indicate the importance of the exten- 
sions, nor do they take into censidera- 
tion the new construction now under 
way, which will add fifteen hundred miles 
to the Korean system. 
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Before the coming of the Japanese, 
transportation conditions in Korea were 
exceedingly primitive. The main roads 
were seldom fit even for the passage of 
ox carts, and the secondary roads weré 
mere bridle paths, frequently degenerat- 
ing into “rock ladders.” On highways 
tributary to the railroads the inland 
transit of merchandise is still largely on 
the backs of oxen, ponies, and even of 
men. 

Agriculture, of course, is the principal 
occupation of the Koreans, seventy-five 
per cent of whom are engaged in it. The 
soil, in general, is a light, sandy loam, 
with areas of disintegrated lava. Rain- 
fall is abundant during the crop seasons, 
and facilities for irrigating the rice crop 
are ample. Drouth and floods are sel- 
dom experienced. . 

Although much modern farm machin- 
ery has been imported within recent 
years, the agricultural implements are 
still largely of the primitive type. The 
plows are of iron-shod wood, the bar- 
rows, hoes and rakes are of wood or 
bamboo, and all are of rude construc- 
tion. A large shovel is often used as a 
cultivator, with manpower for propulsion, 
one guiding the handles, and three or 
four others pulling upon ropes attached 
to the blade. Rice is threshed by beat- 
ing the ears against a log, and for other 
grains flails are used on mud threshing 
floors. Winnowing is accomplished in the 
ancient manner of tossing the grain into 
the air on a windy day. Rice hulling and 
milling also are done in biblical fashion. 

The chief agricultural products of 
Korea are rice, millet, beans, ginseng, 
cotton, hemp, oil seeds, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, sorghum and potatoes. ' Production 
of many of them has been considerably 
increased during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. The 1919 crop of rice amounted to 
approximately 62,528,780 bushels, a de- 
crease over 1918, when 67,840,000 bushels, 
the largest crop in the history of Korea, 
were harvested. Although rice forms the 
principal food of the Korean people, 
14,334,400 bushels were exported in 1919, 
an increase of 2,876,800 bushels over 
1918, and it was necessary to import 
218,240 bushels to meet the domestic re- 
quirements. The exportation of such 
large quantities of rice, mostly to Japan, 
also has necessitated the importation of 
corresponding quantities of millet and 
other substitutes for rice. 

Among recent projects for increasing 
the rice crops are the formation of sev- 
eral large irrigation companies which will 
undertake the watering of 24,506 acres of 
paddy fields. It is estimated by the 
Bank of Chosen that if the method of 
cultivation of rice were improved, and 
better irrigation systems provided, the 
area now under rice, amounting to 3,675,- 
900 acres, could well be expected to pro- 
duce 43,174,620 bushels more than it does 
now. Officials of this banking institu- 
tion also have expressed the belief that, 
if the easily available waste land were 
converted into good rice fields, it would 
not be at all difficult to increase the ex- 
isting rice acreage by 980,240 acres. 

Cultivation of cotton is still in its in- 
fancy, but much attention is being given 
to it by the government through the in- 
troduction of improved seeds and meth- 
ods. It has been discovered at the gov- 
ernment experiment station that Ameri- 
can upland cotton is superior to the na- 
tive variety, and use of the American 
plant therefore is being encouraged. The 
total production of cotton during 1919 
was 115,520,124 pounds, an increase over 


(Continued on page 168.) 
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CANCELITIS 

There has been such an outcry in the 
general business world about cancellation 
of contracts since prices began to de- 
cline as to move commercial organiza- 
tions and the business press, as well as 
secular newspapers, to protest vigorously 
against it. It appears that this vicious 
and dishonorable practice has become so 
common as actually to threaten the busi- 
ness structure of the country. The credit 
committee of the National Association of 
Credit Men recently asserted that, at the 
present rate, the cancellation of business 
contracts is costing the country one hun- 
dred million dollars a year. 

This is appalling, if true, and the 
statement at least indicates to what ex- 
tent the custom of repudiation has 
grown. To those in the milling industry 
this revelation of the general situation 
will be astounding and almost unbeliev- 
able. While there has been some repu- 
diation among flour buyers, it has been 
insignificant compared to the volume of 
business, although hardly any commodity 
has suffered a more sudden or greater 
decline than flour. Furthermore, these 
repudiators have been almost entirely 
confined to a class of buyers known to 
be of doubtful integrity, and millers who 
sold to.them must have known, or at 
least .they could easily have found out, 
that they were taking great risks. 

The comparative immunity of millers 
to the epidemic of cancellation which has 
swept over the American business world 
is due to the fact that some years ago 
the industry courageously attacked the 
disease and, once and for all, established 
the fact that a contract to buy flour was 
a contract, and not a scrap of paper. 
It took the trouble so to construct its 
selling blanks as to make them absolutely 
binding upon both parties to the trans- 
action, and it had the moral courage to 
test the legality of these forms in courts 
and establish their absolute soundness. 

It may be unbecoming in this journal 
to speak of its own activity in upholding 
the integrity of contracts, but its readers 
will recall the campaign against repudi- 
ators which it conducted during a trade 
crisis some years ago, commonly known 
as the “Woodland Kitty” incident. It 
was so called because The Northwestern 
Miller denounced the buyer who refused 
to keep his contract as a skunk, which, 
more politely expressed, became the 
“Woodland Kitty.” 

In this campaign, it undertook to re- 
ceive and prosecute all claims of repu- 
diation and to make public examples of 
those who refused to keep their agree- 
ments. It received a very large number 
of such claims, investigated them care- 
fully and compelled all of the repudi- 
ators to pay up, carrying several cases 
to the courts before settlements were 
secured, and so branding some of the 
most vicious, by publication of the facts 
in its columns, as to force them entirely 
out of the flour business. This accounts 


for a good many enemies which The 
Northwestern Miller is proud to have 
acquired in the course of its existence. 
The result of this campaign was not 
only salutary in its immediate effect, but 
it led millers generally more fully to 
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realize the danger of selling flour on 
verbal orders or through carelessly ex- 
pressed forms. They ceased to permit 
salesmen to incorporate terms and con- 
ditions of sale contrary to sound and 
safe business principles, and adopted 
practically uniform 
which in the present emergency have 
saved them from suffering the losses now 
being sustained by other industries which 
have not adopted similar precautions. 

Since this “Woodland Kitty” campaign 
but little has been heard of contract 
repudiations in the milling industry, and 
perhaps The Northwestern Miller is en- 
titled to some credit for having realized 
the insidious danger of this abuse years 
ago and vigorously attacked it, although 
there were other agencies, subsequently 
employed by the trade, which perpetu- 
ated the results then attained. At any 
rate, while business generally is now un- 
dergoing an epidemic of Cancelitis, mill- 
ing, except for a comparatively few iso- 
lated cases, the result of carelessness to 
exposure, has escaped. 

It is apparent that a lamentable laxity 
exists in many branches of business in 
the matter-of selling contracts. The dis- 
honor of repudiation rests, of course, 
upon the repudiator, but, after all, the 
responsibility lies with the seller who per- 
mits contracts to be broken or compro- 
mised. If he is accustomed to sell on 
orders not definitely and legally binding, 
subject to verbal agreements with the 
salesman, or otherwise vague, he must 
expect that when prices decline he will 
have trouble. If his contract is legally 
sound and, from motives of expediency, 
he permits the buyer to cancel it, he con- 
dones the evil which he deplores and 
from which he suffers. 

A great many contracts are canceled 
by a species of blackmail which it re- 
quires moral courage to defeat. The 
buyer informs the seller that if he insists 
upon carrying out the contract there will 
be no future business between them. For 
fear of losing this possible connection the 
buyer very often weakly concedes the 
point and meekly takes the resultant loss. 
This is sheer trade cowardice. 

In its own-experience The Northwest- 
ern Miller recently met such an incident. 
Its advertising contracts are very defi- 
nite and explicit, and the signers under- 
stand exactly that they will be required 
to carry them out. Ordinarily it never 
has the slightest difficulty in this direc- 
tion, dealing as it does exclusively with 
responsible concerns. In this case, al- 
though the advertiser was financially re- 
sponsible, being a large eastern concern 
engaged in the manufacture of a prod- 
uct used in mill construction, it had 
evidently become infected with the pre- 
vailing disease, and had the idea that a 
contract for a definite amount of ad- 
vertising could be canceled at its option. 

Being firmly advised to the contrary, it 
retaliated by saying that, unless it could 
cancel, it would never again advertise 
in this publication. Its representative 
who made this threat seemed very much 
surprised when informed that under no 
circumstances would this concern be per- 
mitted again to advertise in these col- 
umns, whether it desired to do so or not; 






selling methods, - 


that a company which proposed to re- 
pudiate its contract would never again 
be allowed representation in this pub- 
lication. 

A seller who yields to trade blackmail 
of this character is lacking in business 
backbone, and cannot expect that those 
who find him thus wanting will hesitate 
to take advantage of him. Probably a 
very large percentage of the cancella- 
tions now being accomplished by un- 
scrupulous buyers are due to carelessness 
in selling methods, to laxity in consider- 
ing the moral as well as the financial 
responsibility of the buyer, and to timid- 
ity in standing out stoutly against dis- 
honorable proposals, 


FIVE CENT DIFFERENTIAL SECURE 

The United States Shipping Board 
and the millers of the United States are 
to be congratulated upon the outcome of 
last week’s reopening and rehearing of 
the case involving the relation between 
ocean rates on wheat and flour. While 
the board made no definite announcement 
of its decision in the matter, it was evi- 
dent that its members were, almost with- 
out exception, so impressed with the eco- 
nomic advantage of exporting flour 
rather than wheat that the danger of 
renewed rate discrimination against mill 
products wholly disappeared. Some 
members of the board apparently were 
not even aware that wheat and flour 
rates were being reconsidered at the 
hearing, openly stating their understand- 
ing that the five cent differential was 
fixed and the case closed at the time of 
the November announcement. 

It is true that, since no formal deci- 
sion was announced, the incident may not 
be regarded as officially closed, but so 
definite were the informal assurances 
that, should the board, in the face of its 
own record, reverse its former action 
and reimpose the burdensome differen- 
tial, the action could only be interpreted 
as grossly insincere and an. affront to 
the millers and their representatives at 
the hearing. The present personnel of 
the Shipping Board is such as to leave 
no room for this possibility; in fact, de- 
velopments in personal conferences be- 
tween millers’ representatives and mem- 
bers of the board following the close 
of the formal proceedings indicated not 
alone complete accord between the board 
and the flour millers in the matter of 
rates, but suggested a basis for future 
harmonious effort to the end that the 
American merchant marine may be de- 
veloped into an active force in increasing 
the exports of American flour as decon- 
trol from government influence or super- 
vision progresses in Europe. The board, 
in truth, seemed not less anxious to se- 
cure the support, friendship and tonnage 
of millers than millers are to insure rate 
protection to their products through the 
board’s action. 

The industry, represented by the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense Committee, 
headed by Mr. Goetzmann, very wisely 
took its stand and presented its case on 
the broad policy of national economic 
advantage, resulting from exporting 
products rather than raw materials, and 
avoided, as far as possible, all discussion 
of the somewhat vague factors of rela- 
tive transportation costs. As a plat- 
form, covering the trade’s position now 
and for the future, the committee pre- 
sented the following statement of its 
position: “That economically there should 
be a parity of rates on heavy grains and 
the American manufactured products of 
heavy grains which may be loaded, 
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stowed and carried as deadweight cargo; 
and that in no event should American 
controlled shipping make a difference of 
more than five cents per hundred pounds 
between such heavy grains and their 
products.” 

Not only does this statement stand 
analysis from every angle, but it for- 
tunately permits wheat flour millers and 
manufacturers of corn products to meet 
on common ground. The latter, by rea- 
son of their not sharing in the benefits 
of the twenty cent reduction in products 
differential, threatened to become a dis- 
turbing factor in the situation and, 
through using the flour rate as a lever 
to sérve their own cause, put the rate 
itself in peril. Happily, the statement of 
the flour millers’ position was so phrased 
as to avoid this possibility, and to enable 
both industries to make common cause 
in the interest of American wheat and 
corn products for export. This did not, 
however, include oat millers and pro- 
ducers of various other cereal manufac- 
tures, nearly all such products differing 
widely from wheat flour in volume, value, 
packages and position as standard food 
products. 

Shipping interests, so far as they were 
represented at the hearing, presented a 
somewhat mild protest against the pres- 
ent established differential, and appar- 
ently gained limited attention from the 
board. A representative of lines op- 
erated from the Gulf submitted figures 
purporting to show twenty-eight cents 
per hundred greater transportation cost 
for flour than wheat, but the figures did 
not carry conviction, and one member of 
the board openly questioned the accuracy 
of the very low wheat loading costs sub- 
mitted. The board, in instances, sharply 
asked the steamship representatives 
which should have the greater influence 
in determining rates for shipping owned 
and operated by the whole people: ship- 
ping profits, or the prosperity and well- 
being of American producers and manu- 
facturers. 

It was made evident at the hearing 
that the United States Shipping Board 
is in a quandary over the solution of this 
problem. Apparently it fears that it 
cannot operate American flag ships in 
the world carrying trade in competition 
with the ships of older maritime nations 
and earn a profit, or even pay expenses. 
On the other hand, assumption that the 
American merchant marine should be 
used primarily in the interest of Ameri- 
can world commerce, with probable re- 
sulting deficiencies in operating account, 
brings the board into apparent conflict 
with Congress, which as now constituted 
shows no disposition to pass ship operat- 
ing losses on to the people in the form 
of government appropriations to be paid 
out of taxes. The Shipping Board, as 
previously constituted, apparently con- 
cerned itself little over this future prob- 
lem, but with its personnel expanded, a 
more studious as well as a more prac- 
tical attitude clearly characterizes the 
board, and its members, by their ques- 
tions at the recent hearing, definitely in- 
dicated the present bent of their minds 
as distinctly favorable to the maximum 
use of the fleet for development of 
American foreign trade. 

In view of the undoubtedly friendly 
attitude of the present Shipping Board, 
it is unfortunate that its members are 
interim appointees. Nevertheless, the 
case of the millers, not only as presented 
by their representatives but as regarded 
by others interested, is so strong that 
members of the industry may have rea- 
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sonable assurance that restoration of a 
high differential against flour will not 
again be added to the burdens of the 
export trade. With a low differential as- 
sured, and even a parity in rates not 
wholly impossible, and with the Shipping 
Board disposed to co-operate in the im- 
provement of port loading facilities and 
in otherwise facilitating the flour move- 
ment, the outlook for future export flour 
business is distinctly better, dependent, 
of course, upon Europe’s need for flour, 
the withdrawal of government interfer- 
ence with importers, and the return of 
trade to normal conditions. 

In view of the result, it now appears 
that revision of flour and wheat rates 
was not in issue or under consideration 
at the January 4 hearing, despite the 
character and wording of the board’s 
notice to the industry’s representatives. 
There is, nevertheless, ground for satis- 
faction in the hearing and its develop- 
ments. Under renewed attack the wheat 
and wheat flour rate, established on a 
five cent differential in November, has 
been reopened, reheard and doubtless 
will be reclosed in such manner as to 
give millers and the American export 
flour trade assurance that its rate basis 
is secure for the future, so far as trans- 
portation by American ships is con- 
cerned. 





MONTANA’S CONTROL OF MILLING 

The recent report of a decision by the 
Montana Trade Commission in favor of 
the Montana Millers’ Association involves 
various questions of interest to the whole 
milling industry. The history of the 
Montana law regulating the charges to 
be made by millers for custom or toll 
grinding, and their maximum profits in 
commercial transactions, is outlined else- 
where in this issue. The basic law was 
enacted in March, 1919, and the first 
order of the Trade Commission estab- 
lishing the schedule of milling tolls was 
issued shortly thereafter. At the end of 
a year’s operation under this law, the 
millers petitioned for an increase in the 
toll and conversion schedules, which they 
found inadequate to cover their actual 
costs. Their petition was at first denied, 
but the Commission, realizing that some- 
thing should be done either to prove or 
to disprove the millers’ claims, designated 
the months of October and November for 
a test run of all mills in the state. As 
the result of this experiment, the millers’ 
contentions were absolutely upheld, and 
the Trade Commission granted the in- 
creased returns asked for. 

If it had failed to do this, and had 
adhered to its original decision, rendered 
last Septemebr, it would simply have 
been a matter of time before flour mill- 
ing was driven out of Montana. Under 
the state law, the mills are compelled to 
grind wheat on a fixed basis of compen- 
sation for any one who brings it to them 
for that purpose, or to give in exchange 
for it specified proportions of flour and 
millfeed. The maximum toll charge per- 
mitted to mills of one hundred barrels 
daily capacity and upward was twenty- 
five cents a bushel, and yet, in the two 
months of the test run, it was found that 
the average cost of operation for these 
mills, including overhead expense but ex- 
cluding all selling costs and profits, was 
twenty-eight and a half cents. The state 
law thus not only prohibited the millers 
from making a profit on toll milling, but 
likewise prohibited them from discontinu- 
ing it, and thus compelled them to do 
business at a loss. 

The smaller mills were even worse off 
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than the larger ones. Those having a 
daily capacity of from twenty-five to a 
hundred barrels, with an authorized 
maximum toll of thirty cents a bushel, 
could not grind wheat for less than 
thirty-five and three tenths cents, while 
the smallest mills, with a capacity of less 
than twenty-five barrels, showed an av- 
erage milling expense of nearly forty- 
one cents a bushel, as against an author- 
ized toll of thirty-five. Thus every bushel 
of wheat ground for the farmers of Mon- 
tana by mills within the state represented 
a loss to the miller of from three and a 
half to six cents. Commercial milling 
was based on exactly the same schedule, 
the miller being allowed, in addition, a 
so-called “marketing charge” ranging 
from fifteen cents a barrel for flour sold 
in straight carload shipments to one dol- 
lar a barrel on sales made to others than 
flour dealers or wheat growers in less 
than carload lots. 

If these “marketing charges,” which 
apparently were supposed to cover not 
only the cost of selling flour but the mill’s 
profit as well, are compared with such 
figures from other regions as are avail- 
able, they look exceedingly small, cer- 
tainly not large enough to offset any loss 
resulting from an error in the toll and 
conversion charge schedule. It follows 
that the state law for a year and a half 
compelled the millers of Montana to 
carry on not only their custom grinding 
but also their commercial milling at a 
loss, so far as all intrastate trade was 
concerned, and that the only possibility 
for profitable operation lay in selling 
flour outside the limits of the state. 

This experience affords conclusive 
proof of the dangers attending any at- 
tempt to exercise close government con- 
trol over business in other than war 
times. Even if the officials are both 
competent and disinterested, which is not 
often the case, the machinery is bound 
to work slowly, and a schedule which may 
be fair enough when it is promulgated 
may prove absolutely unjust months be- 
fore it can be altered. The Montana 
Trade Commission showed exceptionally 
good judgment in providing for a test 
run, and in abiding by the results therein 
established, but even so the law had com- 
pelled unprofitable operation of the Mon- 
tana mills for a long period before re- 
dress was possible. 

The theory that the consumers are 
benefited by such government regulation 
of prices and profits, even though indus- 
try may suffer, is as fallacious as it is 
popular. The public never profits for 
long by forcing industry to operate at 
a loss. Montana has saved itself by 
granting in full the millers’ demands; 
had it failed to do so, it would simply 
have driven the industry out of the state, 
and soon found itself entirely dependent 
on higher priced flour imported from 
outside. The farmers, for whose benefit 
the law was framed, would have found 
that no local mills were available for the 
grinding of their grain, and would have 
been forced to ship it out of the state, 
with a resulting increase in the prices 
they would have had to pay for their 
flour and feed. 

In such an industry as that of flour 
milling, competition may always ‘be 
counted on to hold prices down close to 
the minimum; there are too many mills, 
and the rivalry for business is every- 
where too keen, to permit any one mill 
to make exorbitant charges. If a gov- 
ernment schedule of maximum charges 
is high enough to be just, it is too high 
to be of the slightest use; it is effective 


only when it reduces the mill’s operating 
margin below the safety limit, or wipes 
it out altogether. 

An interesting feature of Montana’s 
experience is the evidence it affords as to 
the present cost of making flour. The 
experiment of checking up accurately the 
operation of all the mills of the state, 
large and small alike, for a period of two 
months provides much more trustworthy 
and useful evidence than the investiga- 
tions conducted some time ago by the 
Federal Trade Commission, which admit- 
tedly involved only seventy-five large 
milling companies. The Montana figures 
show that, for a mill of one hundred bar- 
rels or more daily capacity, the present 
cost of producing a barrel of flour, 
eliminating both the cost of the wheat 
and all expenses of merchandising the 
product, amounts to approximately one 
dollar and thirty cents. For the smaller 
mills the cost per barrel ranges upward 
from a dollar and sixty cents to two dol- 
lars and fifteen cents. These figures, of 
course, include the production of some 
sixty-five pounds of feed in addition to 
the flour. 

From the statistical standpoint, it is 
regrettable that the Montana two months’ 
test run did not likewise include an 
analysis of selling costs, for such an in- 
vestigation would have supplied interest- 
ing information concerning the actual 
expense of merchandising both flour and 
millfeed. Accepting, however, the Mon- 
tana Trade Commission’s schedule of 
marketing charges, the investigation 
shows that it actually costs the miller, 
on the basis of wheat at one dollar and 
seventy cents a bushel, not less than nine 
dollars and a half to put on the market 
one barrel of straight flour and sixty- 
five pounds of feed. With market prices 
as at present, the whole transaction nets 
the miller a profit of rather less than ten 
cents, or about one per cent of the total 
selling price. 

Figures such as these, arrived at by a 
state commission manifestly more ready 
to deny than to grant the millers’ plea 
for a larger operating margin, deserve 
publicity as providing a conclusive an- 
swer to those who claim that the mills 
are making an unreasonable profit at the 
expense of the consumer. The figures 
for Montana might well apply, with some 
modifications, anywhere else in the coun- 
try, and until conditions change, the rela- 
tion between the cost of wheat and the 
selling price of flour cannot anywhere 
be materially altered, by legislation or 
otherwise, from what it is at present, 
without forcing the mills completely out 
of business. 





FLOUR CREATES THE DEMAND 
Wheat exporters in this country and 
wheat importers abroad, while so anxious 
to stimulate the grain movement as to 
be unwilling to give American flour even 


.a fair chance or an equal opportunity 


in the trade, ought to bear in mind that, 
if they succeed in extinguishing the ex- 
port flour trade, they will kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. 

It has probably never occurred to these 
gentlemen that they owe the demand for 
the wheat they sell, not to the wheat 
itself, but to the flour made from it; 
that this flour, being first exported and 
having found favor, created a market 
among foreign millers for the grade of 
wheat from which it was made. Curi- 
ously enough, it was the flour importers 
who established the credit of the wheats 
handled by the grain importers, and, had 
it not been for their zeal in introducing 
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and seHing imported flour, it is probable 
that there would have been no demand 
for the kind of wheat from which the 
flour was manufactured. 

In the case of Manitoba wheat, for 
instance, it cannot be denied that its 
quality had actually been created and 
established in the United Kingdom, in 
the first instance, by the quality of im- 
ported Manitoba flour. The same thing 
applies to wheat raised in the United 
States, notably that grown in Kansas. 
In every instance the sale of the flour 
produced from these wheats has preced- 
ed the demand for the grain itself. 

Wheat arriving abroad from the 
United States or Canada is blended by 
the local millers with wheats from Aus- 
tralia, India, Argentina or other coun- 
tries, and the buyer does not come to 
know the actual value of it except 
through his knowledge of what imported 
Canadian or American flour will do. 
Knowing the flour, he learns the quality 
of the wheat from which it is made, and 
accordingly buys it in order to compete 
with the manufactured product in his 
market. 

In ‘selling wheat abroad, its identity 
ends with the miller who buys it, there- 
after blending it. It does not go to the 
consumer as the pure article, and, were 
it not for the flour importer, who has 
established the reputation of the wheats 
of Minnesota, Dakota, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kansas, as well as those grown in Can- 
ada, the buyer would never know what 
he was getting. 

This contention is so obvious as to be 
indisputable, but it is reasonable and 
logical to go a step further, and assert 
that if, through persistent discrimination 
and discouragement on the part of ocean 
carriers and government buying agen- 
cies, American and Canadian flours were 
entirely eliminated from the export 
trade, it would be but a short time until 
the demand for the wheats from which ~ 
they are produced would slacken and 
diminish, 

Coincident with this, of course, would 
be a decline in the quality of the flour 
made by foreign mills. The point is that 
the constant competition on the part of 
American and Canadian mills keeps up 
the quality of the standard maintained 
by local mills. Withdraw this competi- 
tion, and the standard would inevitably 
fall: the poorer and cheaper wheats 
would be utilized to a far greater extent, 
and the bread of the country would de- 
teriorate accordingly. 

Public men in Canada and the United 
States who are so assiduous in advocat- 
ing increased exports of wheat and are 
so curiously oblivious to the economic ad- 
vantages of exporting flour rather than 
grain, might well consider the fact that 
the exportation of flour always precedes 
the exportation of wheat and actually 
creates the demand for it and, further, 
that the exportation of the wheat itself 
is dependent upon the continued exporta- 
tion of the flour made from it. 

They might also consider that exported 
flour creates a permanent and continuing 
good will, a demand based upon its qual- 
ity, whereas exported wheat, being 
ground in combination with wheats from 
other countries, loses its identity and 
establishes no permanent and continuing 
market, hence, unless flour be encouraged 
in the export trade, there can be no en- 
during market abroad for the wheat 
from which it is produced. 
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Flour business ‘reported during the 
week has been small, but a trifle more 
active than during the period immediate- 


ward tendency, although the breaks were 
not particularly sharp. As a result, flour 
quotations were slightly reduced, the de- 
cline last week averaging about 15c per 
bbl. Prices on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week were, if anything, a trifle high- 
er, and reports indicated an increase in 
inquiry. 

eed continues weak and dull, a fact 
which has an obvious influence on the 
flour market. For the past two and a 
half months the demand for feed has 
been exceptionally light, and bran prices 
have ruled about $25 per ton below the 
high levels reached in May. Standard 
middlings (brown shorts) Continue to 
sell at $1@3 per ton under bran. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the followin. table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 8 
was $33.25 per ton, which compares with 
$33.75 last week, with the high point of 
$59.80 reached in May, and with the fol- 
lowing first-of-the-month quotations: 


. Dec, 1 .......-$37.75 June l ........$59.10 

ly preceding it. The wheat market fluc- Nov. 1 ....... 35.95 May 1 ....=... 67.75 
.tuated almost daily, with a slight down- Oct.1........ 40.00 April 1 ...-... 64.40 
Sept.1....... 47.10 March 1 ...... 47.65 


22. 49.00 Feb. 1........ 47.80 
BB ccs xvcee SE 
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Mitwavker, Wis., Jan. 10.—The feel- 
ing in all markets is easier. Offerings 
are not particularly heavy, but sufficient 
to meet all demands for the present. 
Jobbers are offering fairly well for 
January, but mills are holding rather 
tight for prompt shipment, owing to the 
fact that they are shipping out quite 
freely in mixed cars with flour. Colder 
weather all over the country is needed 
to stimulate business. Most dealers have 
only light stocks, but are not disposed to 
= ong as the trade holds off. 

orthwestern markets somewhat easi- 


eastern: Hard Soft i 

Spring winter winter © especially for heavy +e _ dog 
Jan, 8 ......... $10.00 $9.65 $10.05 in very light request, an erally dis- 
JAN. 4 occceeeee 10.15 9.80 10.10 counted to sell. The trade generally is 
+ he ana eH 9.70 not in the market for red dog or flour 
SR Vas nceivn 8.80 8.65 9.20 iddli im ior off ‘te 
Nov. 1 ..... oe 11.45 11.00 10,86 muiddiings, and buys sparingly of bran 
OSE. F ossreceee 12.10 11.80 11.55 and middlings at present. Farmers are 
ot Bekeeaee oo ye i249 using considerable corn and oats, which 
gue a... ct. $a 13.40 13.35 cuts into the sale of feedstuffs. Shippers 
PS 15 as 3458 2588 were able to buy from country miils at 
May 15* ++ 16. : less price than Minneapolis mills were 
ee vee 15.46 14.30 13.05 : , 
WD cc cecee 14.30 13.30 i235 Willing to sell at. Practically all old con- 
March 1 ...... 13.70 18 80 12 ss tracts are now cleaned up. didi 
BO Be vesssnas 14.65 70 12.4 i 1 states showe 
Pals Basses 15.35 14.35 12.45 Demand Se the central states s 


*Calendar year high point. 
The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 


little improvement. Most large buyers 
are holding off, as they have considerable 
feed coming from mills and shippers 
bought at higher prices, which they have 


clears in eastern and western markets: not disposed of. Feed is arriving at des- 
Hard Soft tination, and sale is slow. he mild 
Ser2s =O g2s. =" gz.s0~- Weather is causing buyers to hold off, as 
7.30 7.35 7.35 feeding is light. No demand for oat 
7.36 7.26 7.40 feed, and mills are a 2 
ee os er Southwestern markets dull and easy, 
10.30 10.00 10.06 with demand rather light from the East. 
10.35 10.25 9.65 Southern demand has fallen off, with 
oar rg anes most of the large shippers out of the 
11.55 11.15 10.80 market. The output is not large, but 
11.05 10.95 10.70 = for all requirements. Hominy 
See ag . se ~—s feed dull and neglected, with prices con- 
9.45 9.65 9.50 siderably lower than a week ago. The 
on 7. snes es trade is looking for an easier market, 





*Calendar year high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity —— 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


and buys only when obliged to. 

Eastern demand rather quiet. Most 
large jobbers have moderate stocks, and 
are giving their attention to disposing 
of a they have on hand before mak- 
ing new purchases. Stocks at eastern 
junction points are very light, but east- 
ern mills have been supplying the trade 
with their present requirements. There 


Hard soft has been fair buying from the small 
3 9.8 a = — trade for nearly all grades, as stocks 
an, 2-8 .....+. . i i 
Dec, 26-Jan. 1... 41 37 20 were very low. New England ad — 
Dec. 19-25 ....... 41 46 27 supplied with Canadian bran and mid- 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 dlings. Inquiry was fairly good for 
ce See Fe = = February feed, and some moderate sales 
October average... 655 61 43 : f the West 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 have been made from the West. 
August average.. 43 62 47 There was no particular improvement 
po ee I = 4 in the demand in Wisconsin. Most buy- 
May auesaie ce ae 59 35 ers have moderate stocks on hand, and 
April average ... 34 45 33 considerable corn and oats are being fed 
ia cine a = b4 at the present time. Hominy feed rather 
January average.. 61 84 65 slow of sale. Practically no demand for 


red dog, while oil meal and gluten feed 
remain firm and in fair demand. 
H. N. Witson. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

r Jan. 10 Jan. 11 
Jan.8 Jan.1 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...231,965 236,380 430,390 297,265 
Bt, PRUd ..ccccr 3,930 6,685 11,665 8,375 
Duluth-Superior 8,120 11,090 22,450 18,725 
Milwaukee ..... 3,810 12,195 16,900 2,800 

Totals .ccccee 247,825 265,350 481,405 327,165 
Outside mills*..139,645 ...... 189,005 ..... e 

Ag’gate sprg.387,470 ...... 670,410 .cccce 
St. Louis 13,800 17,200 45,600 31,000 





St. Louist ++ 32,620 27,200 64,900 51,900 
Buffalo .. -105,970 80,875 143,775 135,650 
Rochester - 7,900 6,550 13,100 6,700 
Chicago ....... 17,500 18,750 23,250 22,250 
Kansas City.... 69,500 58,700 79,000 57,000 
Kansas City}...184,285 150,620 378,160 221,235 
OmORR cccceccce 3,710 4,655 20,150 14,435 
ow , MTT 16,100 1,500 35,500 25,590 
Toledof ....... 35,550 32,285 53,855 43,665 
Indianapolis ... 5,770 65,010 16,830 4,255 


Nashville** .... 55,880 61,680 147,790 86,455 
Portland, Oreg. 22,490 16,485 24,085 37,585 
Seattle ..... +++ 17,110 9,240 39,855 23,355 
Tacoma ....... 8,045 1,640 32,595 19,665 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 10 Jan. 11 
Jan.8 Jan. 1 1920 1919 






Minneapolis :..... 42 43 78 67 
Bt, POG cccsescces 17 24 49 80 
Duluth-Superior .. 22 30 61 52 
Outside mills* .... 41 39 56 57 

Average spring... 40 41 69 60 
Milwaukee ........ 16 61 70 15 
St. Louis .. « 34 90 61 
St. Louist . 42 35 &4 67 
Buffalo .... 64 48 86 81 
Rochester . 42 30 70 36 
Chicago .... 58 63 89 85 
Kansas City 67 56 81 70 
Kansas Cityt -. 40 33 8&7 54 
Omaha .........6. 15 19 84 60 
WOES ccccccccees 34 3 74 53 
TOlSGOT .nccccccce 22 20 75 61 
Indianapolis ...... 25 22 73 19 
Nashville** ....... 31 37 74 48 
Portland, Oregon... 46 84 ” 66 92 
i. eee 32 18 75 49 
DOOOMR ccccceccss 14 3 54 34 

TOURED 6.0% keveias 34 32 7 53 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 8 at all 
above points shows an increase of 2 per 
cent from week ending Jan, 1, 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


BRITISH FLOUR REDUCTION 


Government Importations Lowered 2s 64d, 
Home Milled 1s—Royal Commission 
Buying Nothing 


Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 11.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Government imported flour has 
been reduced a further 2s 6d, and home 
milled flour 1s. The British Royal Com- 
mission is buying nothing at present. 

There have been fairly large arrivals of 
free imported flour, but demand is not 
very keen, owing to buyers being well 
stocked. Mill affers are rather dearer, 
but buying is hindered, owing to the gov- 
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ernment’s action in altering prices with- 
out notice. Minneapolis first clears are 
offered around 65s, and Canadian export 
patents around 75s, January seaboard 


shipment. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





TARIFF BILL HEARINGS END 


Wasurincron, D. C., Jan. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Senate finance commit- 
tee today concluded hearings on the emer- 
gency tariff bill. The committee will 
meet on Friday to determine what dispo- 
sition shall be made of the measure. It 
is considered likely that the bill will be 
favorably reported to the Senate, but 
there are strong doubts that it can be 
adopted by both legislative branches be- 
fore the end of the session. 


JoHn J. MaRRiInan. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 12.) 


Puriape.tpH1a.—F lour inactive, but mill 
limits firmly held in sympathy with 
strength of wheat. Millfeed dull and 
weak to sell. 

Nasuvitte.— Slight improvement in 
sales of flour from Southeast. Prices well 
maintained on same basis as last week. 
Millfeed quiet and in moderate demand. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour market firm, but de- 
mand remains quiet. Soft winter mills 
report occasional inquiry for immediate 
shipment, but sales are few and far be- 
tween. Feed in fair demand. 


Boston.—Demand for flour shows a 
slight improvement, although sales are 
confined entirely to small lots. Prices 
generally unchanged on all grades. Mill- 
feed fairly steady, with slow demand re- 
ported. Corn products dull. Oatmeal in 
good demand at lower prices. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour trade continues very 
dull, with only a hand-to-mouth demand 
apparent. Sales reported consist mainly 
of soft wheat flour, of which southern 
markets were the principal buyers. Mill- 
feed very dull, and mills disposing of 
their output mainly at mill doors. 

Cuicaco.—There is a better tone to 
the flour market, owing to more inquiry, 
and there has been some buying. Flour 
is 10@25c bbl higher than at close of 
week, Local mills find trade somewhat 
improved, although not sufficiently to war- 
rant capacity in extent of three quarters 
time. 

Battimore.—Flour generally held 25c 
higher than Saturday, with a few mills 
asking 50c over extreme quotations. There 
is some export inquiry for near-by winter 
straight and an occasional sale of re- 
jected spot stuff at a good discount un- 
der desirable stock. Buyers — 
are waiting to buy at top. eed un- 
changed and quiet. 

Kansas Crry.—Millers quoted, general- 
ly report continued improvement in de- 
mand for flour, bakers being more active- 
ly in the market than jobbers. If wheat 


market maintains strength for day or 


two longer it is thought that buying will 
be much more active. Several millers 
state they are selling capacity at present. 
Millfeed unchanged. 








Flour and milifeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Jan. 11. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ilb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ......- eveccee ecccvcccese - $9.20@ 9.40 $10.00@10.10 $.....@..... $9.70@10.00 $11.00@11.25 $10.00@10.25 $10.00@10.50 $10.75@11.00 $10.25@10.55 $10.00@10.50 
Spring standard patent . eovcccoscccce 8.85@ 9.15 9.60@ 9.85 ose ec ccce 8.75@ 9.30 9.50@10.00 9.50@ 9.75 9.75@ 9.90 9.60@10.25 9.85 @10.15 rere, seoer 
Spring first clear .....-.-+ ecccccccceses 7.00@ 7.40 6.50@ 7.00 0 cece Do ccce 6.90@ 7.25 7.00@ 8.00 0 eee Qo ceee 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.60 ere) Pere er 

t patent ....cceeececcesees 9.40@ 9.85 ee ee 9.55@ 9.65 9.40@ 9.85 0000 oe Ds vcce 10.00@10.25 9.75 @ 10.00 9.50@10.25 10.00@10.50 9.00@ 9.50 
Hard bas nn wroatake OTT TT 8.65@ 8.85 ~ Pe 8.40@ 8.75 8.60@ 9.00 9.25@ 9.75 9.50@ 9.75 9.25@ 9.75 eccee@evoce 9.55@ 9.95 © ccc e De ccce 
Hard winter first clear ......ceeeeereeeccnes 7.10@ 7.50 oo @ 00 6.80@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.35 7.25@ 8.25 ere Poe é cove occce o@ wccee Tere) Petre ee 
TOME. ccccccccsessesevece 9.80@10.00 oe BDaeceve --@. 9.70@11.30 ree Jee 10.00 @10.25 o 60's cece 9.75 @10.25 o sens We seeds 11.00@11.50 
Soft pat ne oa pit oy sco pee Se secrceseseoes 9.40@ 9.75 coe ecoce 20 oD occ 8.80@ 9.20 8.75@ 9.00 *8.50@ 8.75 *8.00@ 9.256 9.50@10.00 8.60@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 
Soft winter first Clear......ceereenerseee eee 7.00@ 7.50 oc oD a cece cccoe@e 7.00@ 7.25 cece e Deccce oceee Do ccce eres Ferre 9.00@ 9.50 occee @ecece o ccs eo @iccce 
Rye flour, white ......seeeee++ ee 9.55@ 9.65 9.85@ 9.90 oo Qn. -@.. 8.75@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 00 oD cceve 9.00@ 9.75 occ e Diceee i Pere 
Rye ME cvcccssncecccedeneaccn’ 7.00@ 7.25 6.45@ 6.50 eee @.. .@.. 8.25@ 8.75 Midna, - blesenewss ie Ne ..@.. 
ay @ @ 36.00 @ 37.00 37.00 @ 38.00 @37.25 @ 35.00 @ 
DAN .wccccccccccssvesseces ceccccsee 29.00@29.50 26.00 @ 27.00 eres Fete PeTEe. Sette . A F ° «sees @37. ee . rere, FETT 
Stara eanane DAM ccccccccccccsccccceccsecee 27.00 @ 28.75 eres Pecri 24.00 @ 25.00 29.50@30.00 rT. Jee TTTe. FTTT! 600 s@ o cece «oes» @37.50 0 cece Qe cece o ccc eB cccee 
Soft winter bran ..... éeeces eb devotes veecee 28.00@S9.00 rece @Deecee cere Dereee cree Doveee ++@isce. 39.00@40.00 38.00@39.00 = ..... @ 37.75 +:@..... 30.00@34.00 
d iddlings {brown shorts)......-.. 29.00@30.00 «see» @25.00 23.00 @24.00 occce Do ccee cccee Doccce 34.00@35.00 © 34.00@ 365.00 35.00 @36.00 «e+» @31.50 eccee Doceee 
eg An mn tees shorts) Preaeege ecccce 32.00@ 33.00 32.00@33.00 25.00 @ 26.00 29.50@32.00 2 0000 Me cece 38.00 @39.00 38.00 @ 40.00 36.50 @38.00 +e + + @37.50 35.00 @38.00 
ROA GOB ccccccccccccctetocccccccccccccccss 89,.00@ 40.00 38.00 @ 40.00 oes e Daecece rrr. Ferre o cece @iccsce 45.00 @ 46.00 45.00 @ 47.00 «+++» @651.00 «eee» @44.50 Tere) seit 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ....ccccsccsees | Peers Ferre e460 oWecee oP ee ccc oo coce oces Decocs +++ +@.... 
San Francisco .......+ ssees @10.70 oes + @9.00 7.50@ 8.40 «see + @10.00 «es + @10.65 ove @9.75 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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WHEAT BUYERS’ ACTIVITY 


Canadian Trade Interested in United States 
Purchases in Western Provinces—Royal 
Commission Out of Market 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 8.—The Canadian 
trade is attaching a good deal of impor- 
tance to the fact that United States buy- 
ers are now Operating extensively at 
points west of Winnipeg in car lot pur- 
chases of wheat, and are paying stiff 
premiums for all the grain they can se- 
cure. As high as 18c bu over May is be- 
ing offered at some points, and there is 
keen competition for available supplies. 
It is assumed that this wheat is for grind- 
ing in the United States, and that it is 
needed to make up a shortage in native 
spring wheat across the line. 

The fact that such buying in quantity 
is possible is proof of considerable im- 
provement in the supply of American 
cars, as Canadian railways are still un- 
willing to load their equipment for ship- 
ment to points in the United States. As 
there cannot be much American freight 
moving to the Canadian West, it is likely 
the cars to carry grain now being bought 
are coming across the border empty. 

In the event of such a movement of 
Canadian wheat continuing in volume, a 
general stiffening of prices will follow. 
Mills in Canada are not well supplied, 
and are not likely to let all the available 
stocks get beyond their reach without a 
struggle. Some are of the opinion that 
an effort is being made by certain Ameri- 
can interests to corner the remainder of 
the hard spring wheat crop of this con- 
tinent, though it is admitted that such 
a venture would be highly speculative, 
and likely to lead to disaster. 

Reports from London indicate that the 
Royal Commission is still out of the mar- 
ket for Canadian wheat and flour. One 
official statement has it that there will 
be no more buying, as the commission ex- 
pects to wind up its business in the 
spring. In any event, recent inquiries at 
the commission office on behalf of Cana- 
dian interests have been met with the an- 
swer that the commission has no present 
idea of coming back into this market. 

If a further statement should be made 
that the natural course of prices will not 
be interfered with, Canadian mills would 
be content to resume private trading on 
a more extensive scale. As it is, they 
are seuling more or less flour to British 
importers, but so far such business has 
not been profitable to either buyers or 
sellers. 

A. H. Barey. 


Canadian Flour Sales Slow 

Cuicaco, Itt., Jan. 8.—Canadian mills 
have not been very active of late in of- 
fering their products, especially for fu- 
ture shipment. They are anxious to see 
what action may be taken in the Senate 
on tariff matters. Their offers, therefore, 
on flour for the past few days have been 
based on shipments to be made at once. 
An average quotation for 95 per cent 
grades, jute basis, Chicago, by most mills 
across the line is $8.40@8.65. 

The British Commission was out of the 
wheat market as a buyer the past week, 
and has bought no wheat in the United 
States for over two weeks. In the mean- 
time, reports are coming from English 
sources of a move to purchase Argentine 
wheat, because it is denne. The trade 
here looks upon the action of the British 
Commission as part of its usual propa- 
ganda to depress prices to enable it to buy 
cheaper. It is claimed that Argentine 
wheat has been offered to Germany at 
15@20c under American. Argentine 
freights are up equal to 714¢ bu, so that 
the difference is cut down somewhat. 

The outside speculative trade is not 
following the advances on wheat with 
buying orders to any extent, which causes 
rapid recessions. 

A report that Egypt, which recently 
bought 11,000,000 bus wheat or its equiva- 
lent in flour from Australia, had asked 
the Australian government to cancel the 
deal, was used as a depressing influence 
on the wheat market at one time during 
the week. It was also said that the can- 


cellation proposal had been turned down, 
and that Egypt would sell the wheat to 
European countries. North Africa, which 
is usually a source of supply for Egypt, 
has little wheat, owing to. crop failure, 
and the trade is wondering where Egypt 
is going to get its supply. 


ee 
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Italy, Germany and Scandinavia bought 
1,000,000 bus wheat between them today, 
and the hedges were bought in the wheat 
market here. 

Late cables from France indicate that 
government control of wheat and flour 
trading will probably end during the com- 
ing summer, and that trading in futures 
in sugar, linseed oil and other commodi- 
ties will be permitted after April 1. 


C. H. CHaien. 


BOBBITT DUST COLLECTOR 


Counsel for Millers’ National Federation 
Advises That Patent Is Invalid— 
Prior Usage Is Claimed 


Cuicaco, Itt., Jan. 8.—An important 
bulletin to millers was issued today by 
Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, announcing the 
opinion of counsel for the Federation 
that the Bobbitt dust collector patent is 
invalid, and that millers need not pay 
to the Bobbitt Dust Collector Co. any 
charge for the use of such dust collectors 
as they now have. The bulletin reads as 
follows: 

“Members will recall that at the semi- 
annual meeting of the directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, held at Chicago, Oct. 15, 1920, a 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the validity of the Bobbitt dust collector 
patent. This committee was composed 
of George H. Lewis, chairman, Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., E. C. An- 
drews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
and Theodore Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. The above 
named committee was instructed to act 
with Federation counsel in making a 
thorough investigation of the validity of 
the Bobbitt dust collector patent. 

“The committee, with Federation coun- 
sel, has been engaged in conducting this 
investigation since the October meeting. 
It will be understood that application 
for the Bobbitt patent was made on Nov. 
27, 1914, and the patent granted Oct. 5, 
1920. Under the patent laws, if it can 
be demonstrated that a similar device 
was in public use prior to two years be- 
fore the date of application for patent, 
the patent would be considered as having 
been anticipated, and therefore invalid. 

“The Federation counsel are satisfied 
that similar devices were in public and 
commercial use previous to November, 
1912, and also that the patent is invalid 
in view of the prior art, and for these 
reasons members of the Federation are 
advised not to pay to the Bobbitt Dust 
Collector Co. any charge for the use of 
such dust collectors as they may now 
have.” C. H. CHatien. 








RAIL SERVICE TO MEXICO 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 8.—According 
to advice received by the transportation 
department of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade from the American Railway 
Association, the National Railways of 
Mexico have been admitted to full mem- 
bership in the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, effective Jan. 1, 1921. This is 
understood to mean that American owned 
equipment will be allowed to move under 
original load to destination in Mexico on 
the National Railways of Mexico, instead 
of being transferred into Mexican equip- 
ment at the border, as has been the prac- 
tice for the past several years. 

R. E. Srerurna. 





SPERRY PLANT OPENING 
Ocven, Utan, Jan. 8.—Formal opening 
of the Sperry Flour Co.’s new plant in 
Ogden took place on Wednesday, when 


. Mayor Frank Francis pressed the lever 


that started the wheels of the mill turn- 
ing. Fully 500 men and women of Ogden, 
including members of the Weber Club, 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce, Rotary 
Club, Kiwanis Club and Progressive 
Business Men’s Club, were present, hav- 
ing been invited to a luncheon given in 
the mill by the Sperry management. 
Charles H. Barton, president of the 
Weber Club at the time the Sperry com- 
pany selected its Ogden location, was 
toastmaster. He introduced to the large 
assembly Warren L. Wattis, president of 
the club; Seward S. McNear, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Sperry 
company; J. H. DeVine, attorney; Jo- 
seph M, Parker, manager of the Sperry 


plant; Simon Bamberger, former gover- 
nor of Utah, and Mayor Francis. A 
beautiful basket of flowers adorned the 
table, a presented by the Al- 
bers Bros. Milling Co., Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., Holley Milling Co., and In- 
land Grain Co., in welcoming the new in- 
dustry. 

Operation of the plant has continued 
throughout the week, despite the general 
reception of visitors during the four days. 
The new plant has a capacity of 2,500 
bbls of flour per day, and elevators have 
a storage capacity of 700,000 bus of grain. 

;, W. E. Zuprann. 





MILLERS’ BRIEF TO BOARD 


Text of Supplementary Argument Presented 
to United States Shipping Board at 
Ocean Rate Hearing 


Wasuinerton, D. C., Jan. 4, 1921. 
The United States Shipping Board, 

Gentlemen: This hearing here today is 
called at your instance to consider the 
basis of rates of cereal, raw and finished 
products. It is stated in your call for 
the meeting that the new board desires to 
familiarize itself with the entire question. 
We represent the flour millers of the 
United States; specifically as a subcom- 
mittee of the Millers’ Emergency De- 
fense Committee, acting for that com- 
mittee, and they jn turn acting for the 
milling industry of the country. 

We come before you on the following 
gry That economically there should 

e a parity of rates on heavy grains and 
the American manufactured products of 
heavy grains which may be loaded, stowed 
and carried as deadweight cargo; and 
that in no event should American con- 
trolled shipping make a difference of 
more than 5c per 100 lbs between such 
heavy grains and their products. 

This committee was appointed at the 
instigation of the industry, as expressed 
in the following resolution, adopted at 
the semiannual business meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation, held in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 15, last: 

“In view of the fact that the American 
flour milling industry is threatened with 
the loss of ‘its entire export trade as a 
result of discriminatory treatment by the 
United States Shipping Board and other 
unjust conditions, the export committee 
recommends that there be appointed a 
Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee 
of 25 members representative of the sev- 
eral milling districts, which committee 
shall assume full supervision of the ef- 
fort to secure revision of the present 
ocean freight rates discriminating against 
flour. 

“That this committee be instructed to: 

“1. Appeal, to the flour milling indus- 
try for a special fund of $250,000, to be 
used in prosecuting the fight for justice 
for the products of American flour mills. 

“2. Organize the entire trade body in- 
to a fighting force by enlisting the aid of 
every miller in the cause upon which the 
future existence of American flour mill- 
ing depends. 

“3. Initiate and prosecute to the utter- 
most further appeals to the United States 
Shipping Board for a revision in its rate 
schedule, and at the same time secure 
such further hearings from steamship 
conferences and steamship companies as 
will serve to bring to their attention the 
destructive force inherent in the present 
relationship between ocean rates on wheat 
and on flour. 

“4. Bring to the attention of wheat 
growers, stock and dairy cattle interests, 
the grain trade, labor, bankers, carriers 
and the public generally the economic 
unsoundness of the policy of exporting 
raw materials instead of the manufac- 
tured products, and any other factors 
vitally affecting the legitimate prosper- 
ity of the various interests involved. 

“5. Organize a vigorous campaign of 
education among members of Congress to 
the end that, if justice be not secured 
through the Shipping Board, Congress 
itself may be brought to act to preserve 
from destruction our export flour trade. 

“6. Consider such other matters and 
take such other action as it may deem 
advisable for the preservation of the 
American flour trade.” 

Thus you will note the authority vest- 
ed in us to bring to you the position on 
this vital question of the flour milling in- 
dustry, an industry rating in value of its 
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output third among those of the country, 
composed of about 8,000 individual units. 

It seems unnecessary to read into the 
records the various briefs and statements 
presented to you in the past in this mat- 
ter; but in order to comply fully with 
your call we beg to re-enter as a part of 
this hearing the brief prepared by and 
presented to you by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, March 11, last, together 
with this supplemental statement. 
Through the published rates of the board 
a difference of 25c per 100 lbs as be- 
tween wheat and flour was established for 
the board’s boats. Immediately this dif- 
ference was seized upon by the foreign 
and independent lines, and became the 
basis of all rates made. 

During the period of Grain Corpora- 
tion control, the effect of this rate dif- 
ference was not felt, because in the act 
of March 4, 1919, Congress recognized 
the economic soundness of exporting 
flour rather than wheat in the following 
words, incorporated in that law, section 5: 

“Provided, that as between the two ar- 
ticles mentioned preference shall be given 
to the exportation of flour, except when 
the public interest would, in the judg- 
ment of the President, be injuriously af- 
fected thereby.” 

This requirement of the law was fully 
observed by the Grain Corporation in its 
relative purchases of wheat flour and 
wheat for export. 

Immediately, however, upon the ter- 
mination of this Corporation’s existence, 
last June, the full force and effect of 
the rate difference was felt, and from 
that time on the foreign buyer in his 
purchases took the raw material and not 
the finished product, except for hold-over 
contracts from grain control days and an 
occasional lot of low grade flour and 
clears. 

In this period of five months (July- 
Nov., ince.) 1920, wheat exports were 154,- 
015,902 bus, compared with 64,454,000 in 
1919 (under Grain Corporation control) ; 
while flour exports for the same period 
were but 7,156,883 bbls, compared with 
8,593,340 in 1919; of this 7,156,883 bbls, 
1,598,261 were shipments from old stocks 
and purchases of the Grain Corporation, 
—a net loss of 3,035,000 bbls of flour in 
five months, as compared with 90,361,000 
bus net gain in wheat in the same period. 
The wheat gain was 140 per cent and the 
flour loss approximately 35 per cent. 

The measure of the effect upon the 
comparative trade in wheat and flour is 
further shown by the purchases of the 
British Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies, which purchases in wheat amounted, 
on Aug. 31, last, to a quantity sufficient 
to cover the United Kingdom needs up 
to April, 1921, and its purchases and 
those of other European government 
agencies since are such that today there 
has been shipped and contracted for ship- 
ment, since July, as nearly as actual sta- 
tistics and careful estimates can deter- 
mine, approximately 200,000,000 bus; and, 
therefore, when the Shipping Board on 
or about Nov. 1 reduced the freight dif- 
ference to 5c per 100 lbs it was too late 
for the reduction to have any immediate 
influence on export flour sales, 

It should be drawn to your attention 
that, in establishing a difference so enor- 
mously above any precedent, you direct- 
ly contributed to the economic good of 
the European peoples whose national 
policy is, quite naturally, to stimulate the 
importation of the raw material in pref- 
erence to the finished product, and by the 
same act directly against the economic 
good of the citizens of this country. In 
the establishment of that unprecedented 
differential we cannot but feel that you 
were perhaps unconsciously influenced by 
the foreign steamship operators and 
owners who, following their traditional 
and albeit (for them) most commendable 
policy, worked for the good of the people 
of Europe. But whether so influenced 
or not, the fact remains that its effect 
was to stimulate the purchase of wheat 
and not flour, and the extent of the loss 
thereby entailed upon the American peo- 
ple may not be measured, as its ramifica- 
tions are beyond the ability of any one 
to gauge. 

A glimpse of this loss may be had in 
realization of the fact that, through 
preferential exportation of wheat, there 
was eliminated from the American grow- 
ers’ wheat market many thousand flour 
millers who otherwise would have been 

(Continued on page 166.) 
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PENROSE NOW IN FAVOR OF TARIFF BILL 





Pennsylvania Senator Changes His Position Abruptly on Emergency Measure; 
and Enlists His Efforts in Its Behalf—Influence of Political Motives 
Is Apparent in Attitude of Many Other Republican Supporters 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 8.—Senator 
Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the Senate finance committee, 
yesterday executed an abrupt “about 
face” on the emergency tariff bill, and 
announced that he would do what he 
could to secure passage of the measure 
at this session of Congress. Only a week 
ago, Senator Penrose characterized the 
measure as “piecemeal” and “popgun” 
legislation, and those close to him ex- 
plained that he deemed his presence nec- 
essary at the capital at this time to de- 
feat the emergency tariff measure. 

It is fair to say that politics dictated 
the new stand taken on the tariff matter 
by Senator Penrose, as similarly politics 
is lining up many Republicans behind the 
measure who will admit privately that 
the time has passed when legislation of 
this kind can relieve the farm situation. 
Granting that the measure will be adopt- 
ed by Congress before March 4, which is 
not at all assured, nearly every one close 
to the situation believes that President 
Wilson will veto it. It is certain that 
there are not enough votes in the Senate 
to pass the tariff bill over the President’s 
veto unless the coalition between the 
West and the South which made possible 
the passage of the War Finance Cor- 
poration resolution is effected. Demo- 
cratic senators seem disposed to maintain 
unchanged the position they have taken 
in opposition to the measure. 

The upshot of the situation seems to 
be this: the Republican Congress can 
stage another political demonstration on 
behalf of the farmer, meantime assuag- 
ing the feelings of the many Republicans 
who are dpposed to the measure and to 
the “hodgepodge” method Congress is 
employing to “railroad it through,” by 
privately~advising that nothing much is 
going to come of it anyway. 


UNACCEPTABLE TO THE SENATE 


As set forth by Senator Penrose yes- 
terday, the measure, in the shape adopt- 
ed by the House, is unacceptable to the 
Senate. The chairman of the finance 
committee expressed the hope that the 
Senate would modify it and that the 
House would accept the changes. This 
forecasts a protracted debate in the Sen- 
ate, and it also means that the bill must 
go to conference between the two houses 
and then be returned to each for ac- 
ceptance of the conference report, on 
which again there may be debate. All 
this will consume time, and if the Senate 
Democrats make good their pledge to 
filibuster against the measure, it will be 
difficult to effect its passage before the 
end of the session, which was today just 
47 legislative days away. 

To any one who recalls the inflexible 
singleness of mind displayed by Senator 
Penrose in the past,‘ his unexpected 
change of front yesterday was amazing. 
Accustomed to talking “straight out” 
and making war on any one who hap- 
pened to get in his way, the Pennsyl- 
vania senator in his statement reversing 
sides on the tariff measure exhibited a 
singular deference to the “opinion of my 
colleagues.” 

The only plausible explanation of Sen- 
ator Penrose’s newly found docility is 
that he shares with others prominent in 
the Republican party the conviction that 
the West will hold a strength in the next 
Congress that cannot be ignored. Par- 
ticularly will that be the case in the 
House. Congressman Martin Madden, of 
Illinois, said in the House a few days ago 
that the section of the country east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
would have 228 Republican votes in the 
next House. 


“THE WEST IN THE SADDLE” 


To meet the demand of the West for 
the emergency tariff at this time, some 
Republicans hold, will tend to soften the 
“West in the saddle” movement, many 


indications of which have already ap- 
peared at the capital. 

When the tariff bill was first broached, 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, Re- 
publican leader of the Senate, expressed 
the opinion that it was unsound legisla- 


tion. The Bay State senator declared 
that he did not believe that the proposed 
legislation would help the farmer, but 
that if it did, this would be accomplished 
through imposing higher food costs on 
the great consuming centers of the 
country, an effect he considered both un- 
fair and unwise at this time. 

Senator Lodge is still confined to his 
home, though he has so far recovered 
from the attack of bronchitis he has now 
suffered for some two weeks that he ex- 
pected to return to the capitol on Mon- 
day. Whether, like Senator Penrose, he 
has modified his view on the tariff 
project has not yet been disclosed. 

Without really apologizing for the Re- 
saan leader, it should be stated that 

is responsibilities as head of the party 
organization in the Senate sometimes 
compel him to subordinate his own per- 
sonal opinions on legislation, where the 
ractical results are not too malevolent. 
t is safe to predict that Senator Lodge 
will not do much to expedite the passage 
of the emergency tariff. On the other 
hand, he may find it inexpedient to op- 
pose the present hysterical efforts of 
some of his colleagues to sympathize 
with the farmer. 


CHART OF THE BILL’S PROBABLE COURSE 

It would not be surprising if the 
eventual fate of the tariff measure de- 
veloped after this fashion: after a pro- 
tracted debate in the Senate and a show 
of filibustering on the part of the Demo- 
crats, the Senate adopts the bill; the 
legislation moves leisurely through con- 
ference, and is finally passed about a 
week before March 4; the President then 
ignores the measure, and it dies by way 
of a “pocket veto,” which would impose 
a minimum of political embarrassment 
on the White House. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, following 
conferences here with Senator McCumber 
and other members of the finance com- 
mittee, expressed the opinion that there 
was small likelihood that the tariff meas- 
ure could be adopted at this session. 
Asked if he proposed to present any tes- 
timony to the committee before hearings 
on the bill close next Tuesday, Mr. Goetz- 
mann said that, after discussing the situ- 
ation with Senator McCumber, he had 
concluded to rest his case on the memo- 
randum presented to the committee last 
week, 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





HUDSON BAY RAILWAY PROGRESS 

Winnirec, Man., Jan. 8.—The Domin- 
ion government has made a statement on 
the subject of the Hudson Bay Railway 
and its completion, in which assurance is 
given that the necessary work will be 
done at an early date. The line is al- 
ready almost finished, and when the re- 
maining trackage has been laid and nec- 
essary terminal facilities provided, active 
operation should commence. It is be- 
lieved that a scheme of co-operation be- 
tween the government merchant marine 
and this railway will lead to considerable 
shipments of grain and flour, and pos- 
sibly to lowering of the cost of transpor- 
tation from western Canada to Great 
Britain. In this latter event, the rail- 
ways running to Atlantic seaboard will 
have to meet the competition. 

L. E. Gray. 





COARSE GRAINS PRICE BASIS 

Inpianapous, INp., Jan. 8.—An ulti- 
mate return to normal peace time values 
in coarse grains is predicted by E. W. 
Dennis, of Indianapolis, grain statisti- 
cian for Thomas & McKinnon. In dis- 
cussing in a review the recession that al- 
ready has occurred from the levels that 
= during the World War period, 

e says: 

“Some. of our progress on that road 
has been precipitate, some of it will bear 
correction to a more sober pace, but all 
the same, sooner or later, grain prices 
will find themselves driven backward by 
the logic of events, the principal one be- 
ing a resumption of crop raising in all 


depleted countries, a deadly corrector of 
unusual or inflated grain values in any 
special country in the world.” 

Pointing to the present level of wheat 
prices in the United States, he continues: 

“These are not cheap wheat prices, and 
if we are pointed back to something like 
normal prices in the near future, we must 
remember that the low price for wheat in 
December, 1914, was 
$1.80; the low price for corn, December, 


1914, was 62c and is now about 77c, and’ 


the low price for oats in December, 1914, 
was 47c, against 50c now, and oats had 
sold in August of that same year at 331,c 
for low. Hogs sold at $6.50 per 100 lbs, 
now $10.25. We have enough wheat for 
all domestic needs, and can count on 
Canada. to swell this supply. We must 
remember that corn supplies are by hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels the largest 
ever known, while the oats supply is so 
heavy that 35,000,000 bus are loafing 
around in the visible supply, all dressed 
up and no place to go.” 
‘ _Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Annual Reports Made and New Officers In- 
stalled—President Griffin Plans De- 
fense Against Attacks 


Curcaco, Ixt., Jan. 11.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was held yesterday. 
The annual report of the directors 
showed that $35,700 of the board’s bonds 
had been canceled during the year, leav- 
ing $514,300 outstanding. The treasurer’s 
report showed total assets of $2,795,665, 
including $2,566,687 as real estate fix- 
tures and furniture. The total assets 
were $93,000 more than last year, Total 
liabilities were $2,795,668. Net profit 
for the year ended Jan. 3, 1921, was 
$45,523, against $19,665 in 1919. Appro- 
priation for retirement of bonded indebt- 
edness was $100,196. 

The weighing department showed 168,- 
869 cars handled, against 263,499 the pre- 
vious year. There were 31,466,794 bus 
grain weighed to and from boats, com- 
pared with 51,167,621 in 1919. Total 
grain and grain products raised amount- 
ed to 310,170,879 bus, compared with 
483,507,142 the previous year. The sam- 
pling department handled 78,888 cars, 
compared with 131,378. The custodian 
department handled 91,846,513 bus grain 
and seeds, compared with 137,071,415 the 
previous year. 

There were 19 deaths during 1920, com- 
pared with 20 during 1919. The total 
membership is 1,810, a loss of two during 
the year. 

The following newly elected officers 
were installed: president, Joseph P. Grif- 
fin; vice presidents, James J. Fones and 
Theodore E. Cunningham; directors, 
Fred S. Lewis, James C. Murray, C. H. 
Stone, David Howard Lipsey and Allan 
M. Clement. The retiring officers were: 
president, Leslie F. Gates, who held two 
terms and refused a third; vice president, 
Charles H. Sullivan; directors, Edward 
Andrew, Emanuel F, Rosenbaum, G. W. 
Hales, Adolph Kempner and C. H. Stone, 
the latter being re-elected. Mr. Griffin, 
the new president, is the resident partner 
of J. S. Bache & Co., stock, bond and 
grain brokers, of New York. He served 
two terms in 1916 and 1917. He was a 
cash grain man until about a year ago. 

“We are always ready to defend the 
grain exchanges, and never to apologize 
for them,” declared President Griffin, in 
his inaugural address. He referred to 
the various attacks being made on the ex- 
changes, and said he would go to Wash- 
ington with former presidents L. F. 
Gates, C. H. Canby and Robert Mc- 
Dougal, to make a vigorous defense. The 
charge that the decline in prices was due 
to speculative operations on the grain ex- 
changes was untrue, he said. 

An executive committee of 20 members 
was appointed to work with the board’s 
officers so that greater efficiency could be 
secured. The members are C. H. Canby, 
Edward Andrew, John A. Bunnell, John 
E. Brennen, T. E. Cunningham, B. A. 
Eckhart, W. N. Eckhardt, Howard B. 
Jackson, E. D. McDougal, Robert Mc- 
Dougal, R. W. McKinnon, J. P. Molloy, 
J. C. Murray, Frank B. Rice, John J. 
Stream, William Simons, C. H. ‘Sullivan, 
Gardiner B. Van Ness, and A. J. White. 


C. H. CHatien. 
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TAX ON OPTION TRADING 


Hearings on Bill Placing Heavy Impost on 
Strictly Speculative Trading Are Being 
Held in Washington 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 8,—Option 
trading was scored here this week by rep- 
resentatives of farmers’ organizations, 
in the first of a series of hearings before 
the House agricultural committee, on 
bills to impose a heavy tax on strictly 
speculative trading. The hearings will 
cover tuture trading in both grain and 
cotton, and will continue until Jan. 15. 

While there was considerable criticism 
of the present practices of grain ex- 
changes, none of the witnesses went so 
far as to recommend their abolition, nor 
could they suggest to the committee any 
substitute trade practice that would take 
care of the insurance and other protec- 
tive features of future trading. Typical 
of the criticisms of the farm organiza- 
tions was a statement made here today 
by Charles S. Barrett, president of the 
National Farmers’ Union. 

“The Chicago Board of Trade or Grain 
Exchange sold the entire wheat crop of 
the United States 14 times before it 
reached the mills,” said Mr. Barrett. “It 
was sold many times before it was even 
harvested,” he continued. “The farmers 
had nothing to say about this. All they 
did was to produce the crop, carry it to 
the elevators, get receipts or checks for 
their consignments, and then stand help- 
lessly by while an army of nonproducers 
gambled with the results of their toil,” 

A. L. Middleton, president of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Eagle Grove, 
Iowa, said that the experience of farm- 
ers in his section had prejudiced them 
against future selling, or even hedging. 
The system of hedging, by which a man 
buying actual corn sells an equal amount 
in futures, has been regarded by the trade 
as legitimate, he said, although, he added, 
it led to temptation to reckless specula- 
tion. On one hedging transaction, he 
said, his company lost 20c per bu. 

Congressman Tinchner, of Kansas, re- 
marked that he was surprised to learn 
that farmers owning a co-operative ele- 
vator enterprise had been guilty of “gam- 
bling.” Asked if hedging was permitted 
under the state laws of Iowa, Mr. Mid- 
dleton declared that, so far as he knew, 
there had been no prosecutions, and that 
probably not more than 15 per cent of 
the farmer elevator companies made a 
practice of dealing in futures. 

Mr. Middleton admitted that grain ex- 
changes, under the present grain mar- 
keting system, were necessary, and that 
hedging was also necessary, though he 
declared he was not satisfied with all 
phases of its operation. 

C. H. Hyde, of the Oklahoma Farmers’ 
Union, declared that farmers of the 
Southwest opposed speculative trading as 
a whole. “The buying of futures may be 
necessary as an insurance feature,” he 
said, “but we want to see a system of 
marketing devised under which insurance 
will not be necessary.” Mr. Hyde de- 
clared that the chief grievance of the 
farmer with respect to the marketing of 
his crop was that he had to sell right 
after the harvest, when the price ten- 
dency was downward, and that this en- 
abled speculators to reap handsome prof- 
its which ought to have accrued to the 
producer. 

The testimony of other farm represen- 
tatives before the House agricultural 
committee was much after the character 
of the foregoing. Witnesses from the 
Southwest seemed more bent on drastic 
action toward option trading, while those 
from the Northwest assailed the specula- 
tive phase of future trading, but conced- 
ed that the system was necessary until a 
better one is installed to care for the in- 
surance function of hedging. 

Representatives of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and other grain exchanges are 
expected to appear before the committee 
next week. 

JoHN J. MARRINAN. 





$1,500,000 BAKERY COMPANY 
Bartimore, Mp., Jan, 8.—The Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., 1001 Madison Avenue, 


‘Baltimore, with $1,500,000 capital stock, 


divided into 15,000 shares, to manufac- 
ture, bake and sell bread and confection- 
ery, has been incorporated by Wade A. 
Gardner, Louis A. Schillinger and Carlyle 
Barton. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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REDUCTION IN OCEAN RATE 


Announcement of 5 Per Cent Decrease in 
Cost of Shipping Flour to Havre-Ham- 
burg Range from Atlantic-Gulf Ports 


Kansas City, Mo. Jan. 8—J. W. 
Lightburne, Jr., Kansas City steamship 
agent, received the announcement this 
week of a 5 per cent reduction in ocean 
freight rates on flour to the Havre- 
Hamburg range. This reduction applies 
to both Gulf and Aflantic ports, and is 
applicable to nearly all steamship lines, 
according to Mr. Lightburne. Announce- 
ment was also made of a reduction of 
15@l7e on flour to United Kingdom 
ports, and a similar reduction to the Bal- 
tic, extending also into the Mediter- 
ranean. The reduction to the Havre- 
Hamburg range was for the reason that 
rates were already lower there, brought 
about by competition between the United 
States Shipping Board and French lines, 
The reduction in the flour rates to other 
ports, according to Mr. Lightburne, was 
caused by a reduction in the rates on 


ain. 
i R. E, Srerurne. 


Rumor of Reduction in Rates 

Toronto, Ont., Jan. 8.—Considerable 
interest was excited here this week by a 
report that the United States Shipping 
Board had decided to reduce the ocean 
freight rate on flour to 30c per 100 lbs. 
This report was repeated from a number 
of sources, but is not yet confirmed. The 
story seems to be that such a decision 
was’ made, but did not meet with the 
concurrence of the British steamship 
companies. In the meantime the open 
quotation remains at 45c per 100 lbs, as 
against a rate on wheat of somewhere 
near 25c. 

Canadian millers are growing uneasy 
over the continued fall in rates for wheat, 
which has the effect of widening the dis- 
crimination against flour and jeopardiz- 
ing their over-sea business to that ex- 
tent. At a meeting of Ontario millers, 
held this week, it was decided to make 
further representation to the government 
on this subject. It is the intention of 
millers to ask the authorities to insist 
upon a strict application of the principle 
that the spread between wheat and flour 
rates shall not exceed 5c per 100 Ibs. 

A. H. Bauey, 





Steamship Interests Inactive 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Inquiry 
among steamship interests here develops 
no great interest in or opposition to the 
5c difference between ocean flour and 
wheat rates. Only one representative of 
Atlantic seaboard lines attended Tues- 
day’s hearing at Washington, and _ his 
argument was somewhat in general terms, 
merely setting forth the greater actual 
cost of transportation of flour as com- 
pared with wheat. Gulf lines were some- 
what more active in presenting the case 
against flour, but their representative at 
the hearing admitted that, after all is 
said and done, operators of Shipping 
Board boats are concerned only in their 
commissions, and have little or no direct 
interest in whether or not the ships pay 
their owners. 

It was reported here this week that 
British ships were refusing offered flour 
parcels at 33c, and had declared that 50c 
was the minimum rate at which they 
could carry flour. 

W. QuAcKENBUSH. 


Pacific Flour Freight Rates Cut 

San Francisco, Car., Jan, 8.—Follow- 
ing closely tne rate decline on lumber 
and tie shipments from Puget Sound and 
Columbia River points to North Atlantic 
ports, the North Atlantic & Western 
Steamship Co., operated by the Admiral 
Line, has announced a reduction of 10c 
per 100 lbs on flour shipments from and 
to the same ports. 

The new rate of 55c per 100 lbs from 
the North, which is effective immediately, 
applies to all shipments destined to Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston. Ship- 
ments consigned to ports south of Phila- 
delphia, namely, Baltimore, Charleston, 
etc., will be taxed the former rate of 65c. 
This rate reduction, which was adopted 
by the shipping conference, will be en- 
forced by all Pacific Coast operators. 

Announcement is also made by the Ad- 
mira] Line that the steamer West Isleta, 
of the North Atlantic & Western Co.’s 


the Paci 
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coastwise fleet, will arrive in San Fran- 
cisco about Jan. 10. Both she and the 
Yalza, which arrived in Say Sunday, 
are er nay ies. their ini voyages to 


Coast. 
R. C. Mason. 
OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were 


‘as follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oo From ————-— 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 





To— York ton more phia News 
Amsterdam ... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
eee 45.00 .... 45.00 45.00 . 
Cardiff .. vos GRD ciice cece. sv0e wees 
Glasgow ~.. 45-65 45-65 . - 45.00 
re 65.06) .n00 sees cose seve 
Liverpool ...... 45.00 45-65 65.00 45.00 65.00 
OGRE. 55.0 0008 45.00 45.00 45.00 45-65 65.00 
Manchester .... .... «+--+ 66.00 65.00 .... 
Rotterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Southampton .. 45.00 .... wees seen cee 


St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 . e.3006 ves 
Rate from Montreal to: Bristol, 45c; 
Glasgow, 45c; Hull, 65c; London, 45@65c; 
Manchester, 65c. 
Owing to frequent changes, these rates are 
subject to confirmation. 


SOUTHWEST WEATHER MILD 


Week of High Temperatures—Condition of 
Wheat Reported Good—Fine Progress 
in Missouri-Ilinois 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—Abnormally 
mild weather continued all week, the tem- 
perature being above freezing nearly all 
the time. The growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois is makin 
excellent progress, has a fine stand, an 
all reports received on crop conditions 
are very satisfactory. However, a good 
snow covering for protection against 
frost would be very welcome. 


Perer Der.ien. 





High Temperatures in Indiana 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 8.—Growing 
wheat and rye have come thus far 
through the winter in Indiana without 
any reports of damage, due to weather 
conditions. With the exception of two 
or three very brief periods, temperatures 
have been unusually high for the season. 
During the one brief visit of zero weath- 
er, the growing plants were protected by 
a heavy covering of snow that had fallen 
a day or two earlier. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 


Plowing and Husking in New York 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Plowing and 
corn husking are going on in the fields 
in many sections of this state. The 
weather has been springlike for a week. 
Feed men, however, are not discouraged, 
as the winter is not over yet, and they 
say the worst is to come. 

E. Banoasser. 


Crop Conditions in Ohio 

Torevo, Ou1o, Jan. 8.—The weather has 
been quite unseasonable, unusualiy mild 
and more like early spring. There has 
been only one fall of snow of any con- 
sequence, and this lasted but a few days. 
The wheat fields are bare and, so far, the 
weather has been so moderate as to make 
protection unnecessary, and probably lit- 
tle, if any, damage has been done. All 
the corn has not yet been gathered into 
cribs, and some farmers are still busy in 
getting in corn from the fieids, Some 
points report wheat not looking very 
good, and the weather as being too warm 
and wet for corn. 

W. H. Wiser. 


Mild Winter in Ontario 
Toronto, Ont., Jan. 8.—An exceeding- 
ly mild winter and lack of snow is caus- 
ing some apprehension as to the possi- 
bilities of the next crop of winter wheat 
in Ontario. However, it is not likely that 
any damage will be done until spring, 
when freezing and thawing may present 
a new aspect of the case. Of course, it 
is always better for the wheat lying on 
the ground over winter to have-a good 

blanket of snow for protection. 


A. H. Bary. 


Kansas Wheat in Good Condition 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 8.—The weekly 
crop report of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture contains the following com- 
ment on the condition of the wheat crop 
in the state: , 

“Ground on which wheat has been sown 
is reported in extra good condition, hav- 


ing plenty of moisture. The cold weather 
has caused some freezing back of the 
wheat plant, but no permanent damage 
has resulted.” 

Since this report was issued the weath- 
er has been extremely mild, the tempera- 
ture hardly reaching the freezing point 
in any section of the state this week. 


R. E, Srerurne. 


California December Weather Report 

San Francisco, Cat., Jan. 8.—Accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture Weather Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, December was unusually wet in the 
northern portion of the state. About the 
average amount of rain fell in the cen- 
tral counties, and rainfall was deficient 
in the southern portion of the state. The 
snowfall in the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
was heavy, and it has become well packed, 
thus insuring a good supply of water for 
late irrigation purposes. 

Farm work is generally backward, due 
in the north to too much rain which made 
the soil so soft it could not be worked 
to advantage, while in the south the lack 
of rain caused it to become too hard for 
plowing. Growth was slow, in conse- 
quence of insufficient sunshine in the 
north and the prevalence of cool nights 
in the south, There were no damaging 
frosts. . 

Much wheat, oat and barley land has 
not yet been seeded, but this work is 
progressing as rapidly as practicable. 
Early seeded wheat and barley came up 
nicely, and in most places is in a thrifty 
condition. Some few fields in the Sacra- 
mento valley have received too much rain, 
and have turned yellow or else are spot- 
ted; being both good and bad within 
areas, 

Green feed, except in a few southern 
counties, is abundant, and stock is do- 
ing nicely. The copious rains in the 
north were of especial benefit to un- 
irrigated fruit trees, which previously 
were in a weakened condition because of 
protracted dry weather. 

A large amount of rice remains unhar- 
vested, and there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to the amount that can be saved; 
some think it will prove a total loss, 
while others are of the opinion that most 
of it will be saved, should there be a 
period of dry weather within the next 
month or two. The picking of cotton has 
proceeded slowly throughout the north. 

R. C. Mason, 


, Absence of Snow in Montana 

Great Fats, Mont., Jan. 8.—Though 
winter wheat in Montana was generally in 
fair condition at the close of the old 
year, the remarkable absence of snow 
and cold weather has given rise to some 
speculation as to its effect on the next 
crop. Reports from mountains show an 
almost unprecedented shortage of snow 
for this season of the year. Around Yel- 
lowstone Lake, in the national park, snow 
is but a foot deep, where ordinarily it 
is piled four feet deep by midwinter. 
This condition, unless it is remedied by 
unusually heavy snows later. may mean 
shortage of water for irrigation next 
summer. 

Joun A. Curry. 





VOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY PETITION 

Mitwauxee, Wis., Jan. 8.—A voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed in 
behalf of the Osceola Mill & Elevator 
Co., of Osceola, Wis., and Minneapolis, 
Minn., in the United States court at 
Madison, Wis. Miles H. McNally, vice 

resident of the Bank of New Richmond, 

is. has been appointed trustee by 
Referee Charles F. Lomb. The petition 
was, filed by Charles C.- Ladd, president 
and majority stockholder in the Osceola 
company. ‘The proceedings were insti- 
tuted for the purpose of facilitating a 
readjustment and reorganization of the 
business. 

The book value of the assets is given as 
$497,000, and liabilities of approximately 
$375,000 are admitted. The company op- 
erates flour mills in Osceola, Cokato, 
Minn., and Fairmount, N. D., together 
with 17 line elevators in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and North Dakota. Operations 
have been on a part scale for some time, 
but the trustee, Mr. McNally, is making 
arrangements to place them on a heavier 
producing schedule as a measure of con- 
serving the assets and resources. 

H, N. Wiusox. 
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PREPARE TO END MINISTRY 


British Chancellor of the Exchequer States 
That Food Control Body Will Be 
Wiped Out by March 31 


Lonnon, Ene., Dec. 22.—It has been 
categorically stated by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, in the House of Com- 
mons, that it is intended to wipe out the 
ministry of food as an independent 
body, at the latest, by March $1, 1921. 
There is apparently every wish to set 
both wheat and flour importers on their 
feet before the ministry disappears, as 
with this institution will go the Wheat 
Commission. 

Millers have been not a little anxious 
on the score of their agreements with 
the controller, which stipulate for a six 
months’ notice of decontrol, that can be 
stopped by a three fourths majority on 
a poll of the association. There is no 
great cause for alarm here, in view of 
the fact that the agreement was not 
made between the millers and the con- 
troller personally, but simply as the 
representative of the British government, 
and therefore of the nation. Lord 
Rhondda was, or was reputed to be, one 
of the richest men in England, but it is 
obvious that he could not have taken on 
his shoulders the sole burden of the 
heavy charges the agreement imposed on 
the controller. The millers have dealt 
in this matter with the British nation, 
and they will get a square deal. 

Where there is room for thought is in 
the announcement that when the con- 
troller’s office is closed some officials will 
be transferred to another department, 
believed to be the Board of Trade, where 
they will remain till they have finished 
their work. Query: Will they retain in 
the Board of Trade the stringent powers 
of control they exercised in the Ministry 


of Food? 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GOETZMANN RENOMINATED 
Cuicaco, I1., Jan. 11.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The nominating committee on 
election of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, W. L. Sparks, chairman, reports 
unanimously the choice of A. L. Goetz- 
mann for re-election as president. 


C. H. CHarten. 





KAULL COMPANY REORGANIZES 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Kaull Milling Co., which 
operates mills at Kansas City, Mo., and 
Glen Elder, Kansas, with total daily ca- 
pacity of 2,000 bbls, has recently under- 
gone reorganization, resulting in the elec- 
tion of the foliowing officers, all of Con- 
cordia, Kansas: Charles Caton, president; 
H. R. St. John, vice president; Ray 
Green, secretary and treasurer. W. C. 
Kreger, formerly secretary and manager 
of the company, will continue as general 
manager. Coincident with reorganiza- 
tion of the company, recapitalization will 
take place, providing additional funds 
for taking care of the present business 
and expansion of the firm. Present plans 
are to widen the company’s grain busi- 
ness, in addition to the milling business, 
and extensive additions are also contem- 
plated in the sales organization. 


R. E. Srerire. 





MONTANA’S FINANCE TROUBLES 


Great Fats, Mont., Jan. 8.—By 
March 1, ‘Montana’s state treasury will 
be over $2,000,000 overdrawn, with no 
prospect for relief under existing income 
from taxation, according to Governor 
Joseph M. Dixon in his first message to 
the Montana legislature.. The governor 
recommended strictest economy, and a 
readjustment of taxation, referring to 
Montana’s tax laws as “archaic and un- 
scientific.” Heretofore too great a bur- 
den had rested on real property and too 
little on “invisible and _ intangible” 
wealth, and to correct this he recom- 
mended a permanent tax commission, to 
be given authority under a constitutional 
amendment; a tax of 3 per cent on the 
gross oil output within the state; a sales 
tax of one cent per gallon on gasoline 
sold; a tonnage tax of 10c per ton on 
coal mined in the state; a license tax on 
net proceeds of metalliferous mines, 
based on five-year average; and an in- 
come tax. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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If there is any general improvement 
in flour demand, Minneapolis millers can- 
not discern it. The trade seems to find it 
difficult to get out of the rut it has been 
in for some time. It was thought that 
after the inventory taking period had 
passed, and buyers knew where they 
stood, there would be more activity. How- 
ever, the spasmodic wheat market acts as 
a deterrent factor. Occasionally a large 
consumer comes in for a limited supply, 
but no interest is shown in anything be- 
yond near-by requirements. In fact, 
millers declare that the bulk of their 
business is made up of small lot sales ex- 
warehouse. 

The trade is anything but optimistic 
over the output. Northwestern farmers 
are still holding on to their grain, re- 
fusing to sell. Reports from Washing- 
ton encourage them to believe that some 
action may yet be taken to guarantee 
them higher prices. Until something 
definite is done to disabuse their minds 
of this belief, conditions cannot become 
normal, . _ 

The drop in ocean freight has not as 
yet resulted in increased sales abroad. 
There is a little inquiry for export, but 
bookings are unimportant. 

Only 11% out of 26 mills in Minne- 
apolis are in operation today. Last week 
the output here was 42 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Of the 44 interior mills report- 
ing, 11 were idle all week, and the pro- 
duction represented about 41 per cent 
of capacity. j 

Prices are a shade lower for the week. 
Top family patents are quoted at $10@ 
10:10 bbl, standard patent $9.60@9.85, 
bakers patent $9.30@9.60, in 98-ib cot- 
ton sacks; first clear $6.50@7, second 
clear $4.90@5, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in the doldrums. Neither 
millers nor jobbers report anything of 
special interest this week. The former 
have little to offer, on account of re- 
stricted output, and surplus above con- 
tracts is going largely to mixed car buy- 
ers. Straight car buying is at a mini- 
mum. Comparatively mild weather, and 
an abundance of cheap coarse grain on 
farms, are factors in the duilness. It 
begins to look as if activity may be de- 
ferred until late in February or March, 
which normally is the big feeding season. 

Resellers in the East are still doing 
the bulk of the business there. Thev are 
able to offer their trade feed at prices 
with which western shippers cannot com- 
pete. It is thought that considerable Ca- 
nadian feed must be finding its way into 
territory tributary to Philadelphia and 
Boston. 

With one or two exceptions, Minneap- 
olis jobbers are doing very littie. They 
are unable to buy feed in quantity from 
city miils that they can turn at a profit. 
It seems to be a waiting proposition for 
the time being. 

Bran has strengthened a little in the 
last day or two. Mills quote bran at $26 
@27 ton, standard middlings $25, flour 
middlings $32@33, and red dog $38@40, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Job- 
bers, on the other hand, quote red dog 
at $2@5 ton less, and flour middlings 
$1@4 less. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ......ceeeeeees 231,965 42 
Last week ....cessceesees 236,380 43 
VOOP OBO ccccccccccccccecs 430,390 78 
PRG. SOO GOS scccceccece 297,265 57 
Three years ago ......... 294,210 57 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct. 

1921°...... 44 334,800 139,645 41 

1920°...... 44 334,800 189,005 56 

1921f...... 55 389,490 152,605 39 

1920f...... 55 389,490 205,500 62 

*Week ending Jan. 8 tWeek ending 
Jan, .1. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 111% were in operation Jan. 11: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, D 
and E mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

The Pillsbury B and Russell-Miller A mills 
will be started on Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 8, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis .. 1,840 2,266 1,005 1,636 
Duluth ....... 423 123 = 2,649 156 


Totals ..... 2,263 2,389 3,554 1,792 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 8, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

















Minneapolis .. 56,336 62,319 69,232 47,740 
Duluth ....... 29,369 9,913 81,194 16,151 
Totals ...... 85,705 72,232 150,426 63,891 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Jan. 8, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
8,612 26,184 475 
19,776 983 


8,976 11,007 45,960 1,468 
CASH WHEAT FIRM 


After a rather easy market most of 
last week, cash wheat turned stronger on 
Saturday, and there has been a steady 
advance since then. Offerings of spring 
wheat were light. This, coupled with a 
fair demand from local and outside mills 
for choice grades and some export de- 
mand, caused prices to go up. Medium 
grades were rather quiet, but steady. 
Top grades of spring wheat went around 
14@19¢c over March, and Canadian heavy 
grades sold at 20@238c over. No. 1 dark 
closed at $1.86%@1.90% bu; No. 1 north- 
ern, $1.827%,@1.87%. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis .. 7,409 
Duluth ........ 1,567 2,395 











The coarse grain market was mixed the 
past week. On some days demand was 
fairly active and prices were steady; on 
others buying was limited and prices 
easier. Corn was quiet most of the week, 
and prices barely steady. On a few days 
there was a fair shipping demand. Clos- 
ing prices Jan. 10: No. 3 yellow, 61@63¢ 
bu; No. 3 mixed, 57@58c. 

Oats were fairly active and steady all 
the week. Feeders, shippers, grinders 
and elevators were all in the market. 
No, 3 white closed at 42%@43\%4c bu; 
No. 4 white, 393, @4214¢. 

Rye was stronger, and the moderate 
offerings were in good demand most of 
the wi Shippers were the chief takers, 


and there was some covering by shorts. 
No. 2 closed at $1.624,@1.634, bu. 
Barley was quiet ali week up to Mon- 
day, when demand showed considerable 
improvement. There also was fair export 
inquiry. Closing range, 51@75c bu. 


OIL MEAL STEADY 


Linseed oil meal continues steady, and 
there is a fairly active demand right 
along. The mills are operating at about 
half capacity, and claim to 4 
more than the output. As usual, sales 
were small, but total business made a 
pretty fair volume. The smaller dealers 
and feeders were the principal buyers, al- 
though a few of the larger jobbers 
bought in a small way. Export business 
in oil cake is reported to have shown con- 
siderable improvement lately, and sales 
are being made to importers in Holland, 
Belgium and Great Britain. Oil cake is 
being quoted around #3@44 ton, New 
York. With export trade improving, 
miils running at half capacity and as 
domestic business is expected to improve 
from now on, mills look for a firm mar- 
ket on oil meal. Today, mills are quot- 
ing it at $39 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS * 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.73; 
three-day, $3.7214; 60-day, $3.68, Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3214. 


LEGISLATION IN MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota legislature, which con- 
vened last week, is considering a num- 
ber of bills pertaining to the flour and 
grain trade. One calls for a concurrent 
resolution requiring the state board of 
grain appeals, as soon as possible, to 
establish, as Minnesota grades, the grades 
which were in effect immediately before 
the adoption of federal standards, 

The House has adopted a report of the 
committee on markets and marketing, 
recommending a bill which amends the 
co-operative code, so as to provide trade 
privileges on grain exchanges for co- 
operative associations. This measure pro- 
vides that co-operative associations which 
do not distribute profits on a “patron- 
age” basis shail be admitted to member- 
ship in grain exchanges. 

House bill No. 23 refers to future 
trading. It defines deals in futures as 
gambling, and asks for the prohibition of 
such transactions. 

Senator F. L. Cliff has introduced a 
bill calling for the completion of the 
state owned flour mill at Minneapolis, and 
providing for the transfer of its control 
from the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission to the department of agriculture. 
The mill is designed for research work, 
and is to be used to determine the mill- 
ing value of wheats raised in Minnesota. 


RESIGNS AFTER 25 YEARS’ SERVICE 


George W. Dawson, who for the last 
25 years has been head miller for the 
Lidgerwood (N. D.) Roller Mills, has 
resigned, and will move to Roundup, 
Mont. Speaking of Mr. Dawson's con- 
nection with the mill, M. O. Movius, 
president of the First National Bank at 
Lidgerwood, says: “The entire commu- 
nity regrets Mr. Dawson’s move, because 
he is one of our most respected citizens. 
He leaves a clean record in every re- 
spectr He has been exceptional as to 
conscientious, efficient service in the mill 
for the past quarter of a century.” 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
are $1 ton lower for the week. 

The limited demand for rye flour is 
for the whiter grades. Dark rye flour is 
almost unsalable. 

F. J. Gorman, formerly of Fargo. is 
now accountant for the Northland Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg. 

Charles S. Pillsbury. vice president o 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., expects to 
leave Jan. 18 for Palm Beach, Fla. 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $53.33 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks, delivered Minneap- 
olis rate points. Corn oil cake meal is 
worth $1 more. - ; 

John F. Diefenbach, manager of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., plans to 
leave Jan. 16 for New York and other 
eastern markets. 

R. B. Fleming, of the Opsal-Fleming 
€o., millfeed, Minneapolis, left this after- 
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noon for Kansas City to visit the south- 
western office of his company. 


J. S. Waterman, Jr., a son of J. S. 
Waterman, the flour and grain jobber 
of New Orleans, La., is attending the 
Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis. 


Ocean rates on flour to Holland ports 
broke sharply again last week. The 
quoted rate from Atlantic ports to Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam is now 27'4c 
per 100 lbs. 


Charles F. Hawe, manager of the 
mixed feed department of the American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is ex- 
pected to be in Minneapolis Wednesday 
of this week, 


George W. Wollman, of Minneapolis, 
purchasing agent for the Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries of America, visited the 
headquarters of the company in Daven- 
port last week, and afterwards went to 
Chicago. 


A. W. Spehr, superintendent of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Miling Co., leaves Sat- 
urday for Kansas City to attend an 
executive committee meeting of the 
Operative Millers’ Association, of which 
he is president. 


In a report filed with the Minnesota 
legislature last week, O. P. B. Jacovuson, 
railroad and warehouse commissioner, 
states that the dockage on wheat in Min- 
nesota on the 1919 crop ranged from 3.32 
to 7.3 per cent. 


George Theiss, of New York, manager 
of the Swedish-American Line. and H. 
C. Wilson, of Chicago, assistant general 
western agent for Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., were in Minneapolis during the 
week, calling on exporting millers. 


The L. G. Campbell Milling Co. has 
closed its office in Minneapolis, and Mr. 
Campbell has returned to Blooming 
Prairie. W. C. Boeke has severed his 
connection with the company as sales 
manager. E. Campbell, formerly mana- 
ger of the Lindeke Roller Mills, St. Paul, 
is again connected with the L. G. Camp- 
bell Milling Co. 


Mellis, Pirie & Co., the old-established 
firm of accountants in Minneapolis, have 
disposed of their business to Stirling, 
Rankin, Saul & Co., of Winnipeg. One 
of the partners of this firm has been in 
charge of the Minneapolis office for the 
last three months. The new concern has 
arranged to retain the services of the 
staff of Mellis, Pirie & Co. 


Based on the close today (Jan. 11), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.67 bu, No, 1 
northern $1.62; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.66, No. 1 northern $1.64; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.65, No. 1 northern $1.60; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.49, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.44, 


The twenty-second annual convention 
of the South Dakota Improved Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association is to be held 
Jan. 13, at Mitchell. A report states that 
the association at that time will select a 
site for a co-operative feed mill. It is 
claimed that a stock company with a 
capital of $150,000 has already been 
organized to build the mill. The mill 
will make rolled oats, and dispose of its 
byproduct to the live stock breeders. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
376 506 999 267 


Boston ..... 242 1 15 217 
Buffalo .....6,692 243 2,437 295 356 
Afloat ....2,199 eee os rr eed 
Chicago ....1,212 2,736 10,877 281 435 
Detroit ..... 21 38 201 49 eee 
Duluth ..... 1,566 ose 2,683 292 87 
Galveston ...3,512 coe eee 371 eve 
Indianapolis. 141 587 428 1 
Kansas City.2,118 441 1,374 70 ood 
Milwaukee .. 50 499 967 54 113 
Minneapolis 7,409 430 7,841 77 1,425 


N. Orleans. .3,441 114 412 163 436 

















Newp. News. ... eee 4 eee eee 
New York...5,291 84 1,225 200 299 
Omaha ..... 986 515 1,230 38 32 
Peoria ...... 15 231 292 1 eee 
Philadelp’a. 1,636 61 372 196 8 
St. Louis ... 366 174 947 12 15 
Toledo ..... 851 129 776 11 coe 

Totals ...41,183 3,049 32.377 3,407 3,473 


Last year...70,961 3,171 12,510 17,958 3,192 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decrease—Wheat, 1,880,000 bus; barley, 
327,000. Increases—Corn, 1,240,000 bus; oats, 
183,000; rye, 171,000. 
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Though the total volume of sales is 
not what it should be, nevertheless there 
is a marked improvement in the milling 
situation in Kansas City and the South- 
west, Not only is the inquiry more ac- 
tive with those mills which have been 
operating at a fair percentage of their 
capacity, but it is more widespread and 
includes many of the interior mills. This 
situation is shown to prevail in the re- 

orts to the Millers’ Exchange, where 
tl sales are reported than in the last 
few weeks, and where it is also known 
that more mills are participating in these 
sales. 

While the mills report that nearly all 
classes of trade were in the market this 
week, the jobbers are particularly slow 
about taking on any contracts. Bakers, 
as a general thing, were the most active 
buyers. Practically all sales were for 
prompt shipment, very few buyers ex- 
pressing any interest in deferred pur- 
chases, and mills are of the opinion that 
this condition will continue until the end 
of the present crop year. However, this 
should not work any exceptional hardship 
on the mills, for it is generally believed 
that stocks are so depleted that continu- 
ous buying for prompt shipment will be 
necessary. 

Shipping instructions are rather slow, 
but it is thought that the flour sold this 
week is generally needed at once, and 
that shipping instructions on these sales 
will be received within a few days. 

Quotations, for the most part, are 
about 15¢ bbl higher than those prevail- 
ing at the close of last week. Hard win- 
ter wheat short patent flour, cotton 98's, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, prompt shipment, is 
quoted at $9.40@9.60, straight grade at 
$8.40@8.60, and 95 per cent at $8.80@ 
8.95. Of the lower grades, first clear is 
quoted at $6.75@7.25, second clear at 
$6@6.50, and low grade at $5@6. 


MILLFEED 


An improved demand was experienced, 
particularly for mixed cars, but this im- 
provement was not sufficient to effect 
much change in prices. Bran, for 
prompt shipment, is quoted at $24@25 
ton, and January shipment is generally 
placed at $24. The price relationship 
existing between bran and gray shorts 
for the past few weeks was maintained, 
with gray shorts quoted at $25@26. 
Brown shorts, which were reported to 
have sold as low as $22 during the week, 
were nominally quoted at $23@24. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pct. of 
output activity 
TMS WEE ccccccccccseccce 69,500 67 
EoMBt WOO cc ccccstcccccecs 58,700 56 
SORE OHO cccscccvecscccess 79,000 81 
Two years AGO .......6206 57,000 70 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 451,470 184,286 40 
Last week ...... 451,470 150,618 33 
ROMP GHO cosscecs 431,370 378,159 87 
Two years ago... 407,370 221,236 54 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,416 bbls this week, 4,703 last 
week, 4,022 a year ago, and 5,493 two 
years ago. - 

Of the -mills reporting, nine report 
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domestic business good, 21 fair, and 51 
slow and quiet. 


CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual election of the Kansas 
City Flour & Feed Club, held at the 
Savoy Hotel, Tuesday night, all of the 
old officers were re-elected for the com- 
ing year. They are: Frank M. Cole, 
president; M. Hardenbergh, vice 

resident; R. Van Evera, treasurer; R. 
. Sterling, secretary. The following 
directors were elected at the same meet- 
ing: George W. Hoyland, W. R. Duerr, 
J. R. Blacker, Samuel Hardin and W. 
H. Marshall. 

It was decided that the president 
should appoint a traffic committee to 
look out for the interest of the club, and 
work in co-operation with the reorganiz- 
ing Traffic Club of Kansas City. A pro- 
posed amendment to the bylaws of the 
club was introduced, to be acted upon at 
the next meeting, providing for the for- 
mation of two arbitration committees, in- 
stead of one, as now exists, one to be 
composed of millfeed dealers and the 
other of flour dealers, 


NOTES 
The F. E. Shuler Grain Co., Gonzales, 


Texas, has installed and is now operating . 


a small mill at that place. 

M. R. Golden, of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, was 
here this week on ‘his way to Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Kress, Texas, recently completed the 
erection of a 13,000-bu storage house. 

The Granbury (Texas) Milling Co., 
whose 150-bb] flour mill recently burned, 
is planning to rebuild in the near future. 

H. Kaufman, president, and H. M. 
Snare, manager, of the Stafford (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., were in Kansas City 
the first of the week. 


The Creek Grain & Milling Co., Ok- 
mulgee, Okla., was recently organized for 
the purpose of engaging in the flour mill- 
ing and grain business. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager of the H. 
D. Lee Fiour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
spent the week end in Kansas City on a 
business and pleasure trip. 


The Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co. has 
sold its grain elevators at Vator, East 
Prairie and Belmont, all in Missouri, to 
the Mississippi County Elevator Co. 


The Royal Gorge Milling Co., Canon 
City, Colo., operating a 25-bbl capacity 
flour mill, has completed the erection of 
a 5,000-bu grain elevator and warehouse. 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Kansas City, will be held 
at the company’s offices here next Tues- 
day. 

Herbert Hoover, in charge of the re- 
lief work in Europe, has appointed 
Frank L. Newman chairman of the Kan- 
sas City committees assisting in this 
work. 


The rate of interest to be charged on 
advances at the Kansas City Board of 
Trade for the month of January has 
been placed by the finance committee at 
7 per cent. 


The Pineville (Mo.) Roller Mills, op- 
erating a plant of 25 bbls capacity, is 
now known as the Ozark Elevator & Mill- 
ing Co. C. D. Resler is president of 
the company. 


The Gering (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., an organization composed entirely of 
farmers, was recently formed to enter 
the flour and grain business. The com- 
pany is not incorporated. 

W. E. Halton, formerly with the West- 
ern Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa, has 
been employed to represent the Hoyland 


Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, in Iowa, 
with headquarters at Cedar Rapids. 

The Kansas City office of the Inter- 
state Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, dis- 
continued business the first of the year. 
George Purchase, who was in charge of 
the local office, returned to Minneapolis. 

Harry Bresky and Otto Bresky, for- 
merly president and vice i gy re- 
spectively, of the Seaboard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, which company was suc- 
ceeded by the Rodney Milling Co., were 
in Kansas City this week. 


George Livingston, chief of the Bureau * 


of Markets of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will deliver an ad- 
dress on co-operative marketing at the 
fiftieth annual meeting of the state board 
of agriculture at Topeka, Kansas, next 
Wednesday. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ ~.e returned Friday 
from Washington, D. C., where he at- 
tended the hearing before the United 
States Shipping Board in regard to the 
ocean freight rate differential between 
wheat and flour. 

Douglas Cain, formerly with the Hinds 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has announced 
the organization of his own company 
under the name of Douglas Cain & Co. 


“The new concern, which is located at 14 


Board of Trade Building, will deal in 
flour and millfeed. 

The executive committee of the Mill & 
Elevator Field Men’s Association of the 
Associated Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies met in Kansas City this week to 
arrange the programme and details of 
the —— annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, which will be held in this city 
some time in March. 


The H. S. Masters Brokerage Co., 
which has been engaged in the flour and 
millfeed business in the New England 
Building, Kansas City, for the past year 
or more, has suspended. Mr. Masters, 
former head of the company, is now con- 
nected with the Western Grain Co., Gib- 
raltar Building, Kansas City: 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City, which 
was virtually disrupted at the outbreak 
of the war when the federal government 
took over the operation of the railroads 
and moved many officials of the roads 
to other cities, is in the process of reor- 
ganization. The membership of this club 
will represent the railroad and industrial 
interests of the city. 


The Barnes-Piazzek Co., Inc., com- 
posed of Julius H. Barnes, former head 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
and D. F. Piazzek, who was a second 
vice president of the corporation in 
charge of the Kansas City zone, is open- 
ing offices at 103-104 New England 
Building, Kansas City. The company 
will do a grain export business. 


As indicative of the reduced cost of 
building, a Kansas City mill and elevator 
construction company this week an- 
nounced the estimated cost of construct- 
ing.a certain storage building at $11,500, 
whereas the estimate on the same build- 
ing last summer was $15,000. This reduc- 
tion of $3,500 was on the plain storage, 
and does not include machinery. 


The Golden Belt Railroad, a new line 
planned for Kansas, has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to begin business as a public 
utility. The road, which is to be 64 
miles long, will run from Hyacinth, Ellis 
County, to Great Bend, Barton County, 
with a spur to Hays City. Farmers 
along the line will own and control the 
road, which is planned entirely as a 
wheat carrying project. 


A message received at the Kansas City 
Board of Trade this week from grain in- 
terests at Fort Worth, Texas, stated: 
“Fifty-two ships at Galveston and due 
to arrive there within 15 days will load 
10,000,000 bus grain, incuding 9,000,000 
bus wheat. It is estimated that only 
5,000,000 bus wheat are in store or en 
route to Galveston. Elevator interests 
are urging jobbers to rush wheat for 
completion of ship loadings.” 


E. E. Frizell, Kansas state senator, 
who plans to have the state legislature 
enact a law making it unlawful to deal 
in grain futures, stated this week that his 
proposed bill would make a violation of 
such a law a penitentiary offense. His 
plan for marketing wheat is understood 
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to be based on the establishment of 
bonded warehouses, under government in- 
spection, at central points, receipts issued 
by such warehouses to be negotiable. 

The tariff carrying the cancellation by 
the Union Pacific Railroad of the $2.50 
reconsigning-switching charge on grain 
at Kansas City when ordered to connect- 
ing lines for delivery or for reshipment 
will become effective Feb. 10. This can- 
cellation,, according to W. R. Scott, 
transportation commissioner of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, results in the 
uniformity of all lines as to the charge 
applicable on reconsigned inspected grain 
at this market, the charge being the $2.50 
inspection and disposition fee. 

The annual meeting of the sales or- 
ganization of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was held here this 
week. Aside from the business routine 
of the meeting, the company entertained 
the ‘salesmen and those in the sales de- 
partment at the Kansas City office at a 
dinner at the Baltimore Hotel, Monday 
night, followed by a party at the Shubert 
Theatre. Those who were in attendance 
at the meeting, in addition to the Kansas 
City force, were: L. J. Hilsman, J. H. 
Ismert, M. A. Andlauer, James Kirk, 
William Mackie, Lee Baldwin, Robert 
Walker, W. W. Jones, E. H. Apfel, Mrs. 
M. Brennan, R. McMenimen, W. J. 
Mitchener, G. A. Baker and S.. E. Gil- 
bert. 





SALINA 


Although slightly improved, the de- 
mand for flour still remains far below 
normal. Large buyers do not seem to 
be in the market, and local mills report 
no export demand whatsoever, the only 
inquiries being from established trade. 
Quotations for fancy short patent, in 
98’s. cotton, during the past week, ranged 
$9.20@9.65 bbl, and straight grades at 
$8.45@8.90, basis delivered Kansas City. 
First clears ranged $6.65@7, with prac- 
tically no demand. The demand for mill- 
feed remains fair, bran in 100-lb burlaps 
being quoted: at $1.30@1.40, and gray 
shorts at $1.45@1.60, delivered Kansas 
City. 
Local mills are operating from one 
half to two thirds time. Wheat stocks 
remain heavy, with plenty of wheat mov- 
ing in car lots from the country. The 
car situation is satisfactory. 


NOTES 

W. H. Clevenger, manager of Tyler & 
Co., millers, Junction City, Kansas, was 
in Salina one day this week. 

Kansas has seldom experienced a more 
open winter than it has enjoyed thus far. 
The growing crop is in excellent condi- 
tion in the entire northwestern half of 
the state. 





WICHITA 


Most Wichita mills report an improve- 
ment in flour and millfeed business dur- 
ing the past week, as well as in their 
ability to secure shipping directions. 
This has increased the running time of 
most of the mills. Inquiries for export 
flour have been more numerous. 

Country mills report better conditions, 
also, and some of the larger ones that 
have been running on part time are plan- 
ning full time operation, starting this 
week. Smaller mills that have been shut 
down completely will probably resume 
operations again between now and Jan. 
15. 

Practically all of the flour buying is 
for prompt shipment, very few sales be- 
ing made for deferred shipment. Flour 
and millfeed prices have remained prac- 
tically unchanged during the week. Quo- 
tations: short patent, $9.80@10; 95 per 
cent, $9.10@9.60; straight grade, $8.95 
@9.40,—all basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City. 
Bran, $27@28 ton. and gray shorts $30@ 
33, basis Kansas City. 


NOTES 

Excavation work was started this week 
on the proposed 1,500-bbl Victory flour 
mill. 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., was in Topeka on busi- 
ness during the week. 

V. E. Pennewell, foreign sales depart- 
ment of the Red Star Milling Co., left 
this week for an extended business trip 
in the East and Southeast. 

The Wichita Board of Trade, having 
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occupied the Sedgwick Building since the 
year 1902, has t week moved to its 
new location in the Wheeler-Kelly-Hagny 
Building. 

The Imperial Flour Mills Co., which 
has been located in the Sedgwick Building 


for, several years, has-moved to its new , 


location at 502- Wheeler-Kelly-Hagny 
Building. 

Arthur Kelly, chemist at the Imperial 
mills, was badly burned about the face, 
while at work in the mill laboratory, by 
explosion of a jar of alcohol. Mr. Kelly 
is the son of Edward M. Kelly, president 
of the Imperial mills. 

J. C. Regier, manager of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., W. T. 
Voils, vice president of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, and C. A. Heibert, 
manager of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, were Board of Trade 
visitors during the week. 

The Wichita Board of Trade, located 
in the Sedgwick Building since 1902, will 
move this week to its new location in the 
Wheeier - Kelly - Hagny Building. This 
move will involve a change in location for 
most of the grain firms that have had 
offices in the Sedgwick Building. 


MILLERS’ BRIEF TO BOARD 


(Continued from page 160.) 





steady buyers of wheat for grinding into 
flour for export. Because of this our 
wheat markets and wheat prices were 
placed under the direct control of Euro- 
pean government buyers, with the disas- 
trous results so well known, 

Wheat prices have been juggled 
through controlled and concentrated tu- 
ropean buying, and Europe has taken al- 
most the entire American wheat surplus, 
while exerting so constant a pressure up- 
on prices as to reduce American farm 
values more than $1 per bu from the basis 
of July 1. The loss to American farm- 
ers, and~the echo in their purchasing 
power as a result, have been apparent 
for months. 

It is dangerous in times like these to 
draw definite conclusions; it would be 
unwise and perhaps unfair to place an 
estimate upon that part of the desperate 
loss to the United States farmer in his 
wheat price, due to the board’s former 
high difference in rates, but in the light 
of statistics of the world’s wheat crop 
and of the control exercised by European 
governmental agencies over: our wheat 
market, to which that rate contributed, 
we feel safe in saying that at least 50c 
per bu, or, in round numbers, $375,000,- 
000, has been taken from the American 
farmer. 

In addition to that loss to the farmer 
is the building up of foreign milling, a 
decline in ours, employment to foreign 
mill operatives, unemployment to ours, 
which situation extends to every collateral 
business of milling, cotton mills, jute 


mills, paper mills, bag manufacture, 
printing, machinery,—the number is 
great. 


Already several European countries 
are increasing their flour milling capac- 
ity, and grinding or preparing to grind 
American wheat, not only for use in their 
own countries, but for re-exportation to 
other countries. So active is the develop- 
ment of this potential competition that, 
unless the American miller is kept on a 
rate parity, the entire century-old Ameri- 
can export flour trade may be lost. 

We are summoned here today to con- 
sider the belated adjustment in this 
wheat and flour differential. Your call 
for the meeting intimates that an in- 
crease in this differential may be ex- 
pected. 

We are informed that the steamship 
lines have presented figures to you in an 
effort to show that the actual cost of 
ocean transportation of flour is 26c per 
100 Ibs in excess of transporting bulk 
wheat. 

We have endeavored to show the eco- 
nomic effect upon our people of a rate 
even lower than that which these gentle- 
men claim covers cost; not a prophecy of 
what its effect might be, but that which 
actually transpired. 

In your order of .Nov. 1 you reduced 
this difference to five cents. We advised 
you that economically such an adjust- 
ment was unsdund, that the fundamental 
economics of the matter would dictate 
a parity of transportation rates on every 
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manufactured product and its raw ma- 
terial wherein the conversion cost is so 
slight as is the case in wheat and flour, 
but that we should endeavor to rehabili- 
tate our export trade on this basis. 

As to the showing of costs previously 
referred to, none of us acquainted with 
the British mercantile marine has ever 
questioned its inherent ability to wring a 
profit from its operations. The British 
ship operator and owner knows costs, and 
his ship is operated to a margin above 
that cost. We don’t need to dwell on 
this point; the marine world figuratively 
takes off its hat to the Britisher in every 
detail of marine transportation. 

Therefore we submit, as an exhibit in 
this presentation, figures from an official 





ing by wagon at a country team track as 
to admit such evidence. We object to 


‘any such comparative costs uniess and 


until facilities equally adequate for han- 
dling package freight as are those now 
in use for handling the bulk grain are 
installed. 

In order that our position may be 
made plain, we desire to say that it is our 
purpose immediately to approach those 
in authority, your own body, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or even Con- 
gress itself, to secure the earliest possi- 
ble provision of port facilities and me- 
chanical devices which wiil guarantee us 
a safe, careful, economical method of 
handling our product, and which will re- 
move for all time the hazard to the rate 


NEW KANSAS CITY BOARD PRESIDENT 


Benjamin L. Hargis, recently elected president of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade without competition, is one of the younger members of the board, and one 
of the youngest ever elected president of any one of the major grain exchanges. 
Mr. Hargis, who is associated with his father, Benjamin F. Hargis, a former presi- 
dent of the board, in business, has been engaged in the grain trade all of his 


business life. 
for the Kansas City Board o 


He has in the ~ three or four years rendered signal service both 
Trade and the grain trade in general in connection 


with government control, and in the year just past has made an exceptional record 


as first vice president of the Kansas City Exchange. 


It was on that account 


that A. C. Davis, nominated under the rules to oppose Mr. Hargis, withdrew in 


his favor, making Mr. Hargis’ selection unanimous. 


James N. Russel, second 


vice president of the Board of Trade during the past year, automatically ad- 


vanced to the position of first vice president. 
Grain Co., was elected second vice president. 


Harry J. Smith, of the Federal 
The following directors were elect- 


ed: E. O. Bragg, Fred B. Godfrey, Fred C. Hoose, W. B. Lathrop, W. J. Men- 
sendieck and H. F. Spencer. Directors of the’ Kansas City Grain Clearing Co. 
were elected as follows: E. O. Bragg, Charles W. Lonsdaie and W. C. Goffe. 


British source covering the differential 
in rates applying on wheat and flour for 
the years 1904 to 1912, inclusive, which 
shows, New York to Liverpool, an aver- 
age difference in rate of 3.18¢ per 100 
Ibs (flour over wheat) over the whole 
period. 

We submit that United States ship- 
ping, controlled by a government agency, 
which necessarily must concern itself 
with our national economics and commer- 
cial welfare, should not establish a dif- 
ferential between wheat and flour greater 
than that so long maintained by privately 
owned steamships controlled in Eurove, 
as shown by the figures quoted. 

We submit that no comparative state- 
ment of costs or time element in loading 
is fair or relevant. As well might we at- 
tempt to compare the loading of a car 
of wheat through a modern, thoroughly 
equipped terminal elevator with a load- 


fabric set up by the antiquated methods 
now in vogue. 

We are pleased to note a recognition 
of our needs covered in “Stowage of 
Ship Cargoes,” by Thomas Rothwell Tay- 
lor, published by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, 1920, p. 33: 

“1, Speed of loading is increased from 
25 to 75 per cent. The speed is increased 
because there are no points of conges- 
tion, as at the place of the deposit of 
the fall, because the machine is tireless, 
and hecause the conveyor belt can be 
made to average a greater speed than a 
man. 

“2, Cost of loading is reduced from a 
small percentage to 80 per cent. This 
reduction is largely due, of course, to the 
lower labor cost. If the conveyor ex- 
tends from the hoid and includes a tier- 
ing section, the number of men employed 
at a hatch may be cut to one fifth of the 
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number used under the old style methods. 
On March 6, 1919, 2,103 bbls of asphalt 
were unioaded by a conveyor system at 
Beaumont, Texas, in eight and one half 
hours, at a total cost of $25.16. : 

“3. Damage to cargo is eliminated to 
a large degree. With certain commodi- 
ties there is little or no elimination of 
damage. The greatest damage to sugar, 
for example, is in the tearing of the 
bags by the longshoreman’s hooks, and 
the conveyor will remedy this. With 
commodities such as bananas, that. are 
bruised in slings, the conveyor replaces 
the expensive human chain. 

“It would seem that these advantages 
would have led to wider installation of 
such machinery even for loading miscel- 
laneous freight. Some difficulties have 
prevented this, The conveyors in the 
past have not been readily adaptable to 
varying sizes and weights of packages 
and to varying level of the vessel. For 
some time conveyors could not be eco- 
nomically designed to lift weights at an 
angle greater than 45 per cent, and there- 
fore couid not be placed in the hold, And 
probably the greater difficulty to be met 
has been the conservatism of the ship- 
ping trade, which looks askance at meth- 
ods that were accepted by manufactur- 
ing plants many years ago. All these 
difficulties are being overcome rapidly, 
however. Modern conveyors are capable 
of carrying the average over-sea pack- 
ages, which are less than 500 Ibs in 
weight, and of raising these packages at 
almost any angle. They have proved 
their practicability at various places, and 
their manufacturers have recently gained 
more agore f through the Material 
Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, so that it is to be expected that 
this method of handling freight will be 
more widely used at ocean terminals in 
the near future.” 

We submit that the stowage ability of 
our product as compared to bulk wheat is 
negligible, and may be disregarded. 

We submit that the time element should 
have no influence whatever with sched- 
uled liners, as there is always ample time 
on schedule for loading either product. 

We shall not, of course, presume to 
anticipate your decision, but if the pres- 
sure is effective, if your decision is re- 
voked, if we go into another crop with 
our export destroyed as on the past crop, 
these eventualities may confidently be ex- 
pected: 

First. The price of the farmers’ wheat 
will be absolutely at the mercy of the 
foreign buyer, and we shall see the same 
disastrous results as we have seen on 
this crop; 

Second. The price of stock feeds to 
the dairymen and farmer and stock rais- 
er, and the price of flour to all the peo- 
ple, will be increased proportionately as 
the miil operation is reduced; 

Third. The purchasing power of the 
wheat farmer will be restricted as at 
present; and, 

Fourth. A large part of the milling 
capacity of the United States _ will, 
through necessity, be forced to discon- 
tinue operations. 

As showing the views of probably the 
best informed man in the United States 
on the relative economic value of export- 
ing wheat and flour, we quote the follow- 
ing from a letter written by Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, and United States 
Wheat Director, himself a wheat export- 
er, to W. F. Taylor, assistant director 
of operations, Emergency Fieet Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C., in February, 
1920: 

“On a broad national policy, it cer- 
tainly is sound to encourage the export 
of finished product, rather than raw 
material. The only excuse for a dif- 
ferential in favor of the raw material 
would be the actual handling difference. 
The matter of competitive play, I do not 
believe, should enter into your calcula- 
tions in framing relative rates. In rail 
transportation, the railroads of the coun- 
try have generally recognized now that 
rates on grain and on grain products 
should he practically identical. I believe 
ocean rates should be framed the same 
way.” 

' Respectfully submitted, 

Tue Mitters’ Emercency Derense 
ComMITTEE, 
By A. L. Gortzmann, 
General Chairman. 
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The flour trade is firmly of the opinion 
that business will improve. There is 
scarcely a member of the industry, from 
miller to baker and small consumer, who 
is not hopeful of the future, though as 
yet there is no pronounced improvement 
in bookings or consumption. 

Early in the week, when there was a 
firmness in wheat quotations and an in- 
dication that the strength would remain, 
buyers seemed to be more interested in 
flour than they have been for some time. 
Later in the week, when declines came, the 
little interest shown was lost, and the 
week closed with trade about as de- 
pressed as it has been for the last three 
or four months, 

Some of the local wholesale brokers, 
who also job flour, carried far less stock 
at stock taking time than at any previous 
period. One wholesale house that usually 
carries 8 to 15 cars of various kinds of 
flour, principally its own brands, had only 
27 bbls of all grades on hand Dec. 31. An- 
other concern, with almost unlimited 
means, had less than a carload of all 
grades, including rye flour. These houses, 
and others of equal importance, state 
that they will not merchandise anywhere 
near as much flour as they have in the 
past. They say their bookings are going 
to be of such lots as are needed, largely 
on bulk basis for private brand use, and 
their cereal departments will likewise 
confine activities to purchases on bulk 
basis, for their own private brands of 
oats, rice, barley, and other products. 

Large merchants, who formerly han- 
dled flour in extensive lots, will confine 
their wants to immediate needs. Flour 
will, no doubt, go into consumption 
through new channels, to a great extent 
through direct wholesale flour jobbers. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the flour 
trade is passing through a readjustment, 
as is true of other industries, and this 
affects the miller, jobber, baker and small 
retailer. 

Flour values are higher than they were 
a week or 10 days ago, but the greed for 
business has brought about some low 
quotations. There appears to be spot 
flour of sufficient amount to take care of 
the small wants of the buyers. Resales 
are not numerous, because there is not a 
great deal of flour here, but in some way 
the trade seems to be struggling along 
without going to the mills for. any large 
quantities. 

Some of the millers on the Pacific Coast 
are offering soft wheat flour here at fully 
$1 under what the mills of southern IIli- 
nois, Missouri and tributary points are 
asking. It is somewhat of a problem to 
the trade here how they are able to do so. 
Even with this reduction in price, how- 
ever, their sales are not heavy, mainly 
due to the long time necessary in delivery 
of flour from the coast. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


This week .....ceeeeeeeees 17,500 

Last week ....cscseceseece 18,750 63 
VORP QBS ccccsccccccccvese 23,250 89 
Two years ABO ......5ee08. 22,250 83 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat futures advanced 7c on Thurs- 
day, on buying induced by an announce- 
ment from Washington that Senator Pen- 
rose, of Pennsylvania, who had opposed 
the emergency tariff bill, would favor it 
with modifications. It eaught the trading 


element short, and started a buying 
furore which carried the price up sharply 
in less than an hour. 

The trade takes various views of the 
emergency tariff as a market proposition. 
One of the largest cash handlers consid- 
ered it bullish, believing that it would 
shut out Canadian wheat from the north- 
western mills, and force them to buy 
hard winters from Kansas and Nebraska 
to mix with the thin northwestern spring 
wheats. It would not affect the export 
trade of the United States, he figures, 
while the Canadian wheat would have to 
go for export and would be moved 
through the United States all-rail in 


- bond. 


Others assume that cutting off imports 
of Canadian wheat would force competi- 
tion of American wheat in European 
markets, instead of having it in this coun- 
try. This they regard as bearish. For- 
eigners are largely short wheat futures 
here and, should they start to cover, it 
might send prices up temporarily. The 
big eastern shorts who are largely Wall 
Street and cotton traders, covered their 
lines of both wheat and corn early in the 
week, 

Premiums on red winter wheat which 
recently were 38c over December have 
dropped to 30@32c over March for No. 1 
and 28@30c for No. 2 red. Hard winters 
are 12@131%c over March for No. 2, and 
14@14%,c over for No. 1. Milling de- 
mand has absorbed a great deal of wheat 
lately, and exporters have also taken fair 
quantities. A good part of the No. 2 
northern and No. 3 northern spring wheat 
taken on December delivery has been 
placed with millers and exporters. Late 
sales were at 314c over March far No. 2 
northern out of store: There are orders 
out for shipping over 300,000 bus wheat 
from store. 

Export buying of wheat has been dis- 
appointingly small the last two weeks. It 
was expected, after the holidays, foreign 
buyers would come in freely. Germany 
and France were fair buyers, but Bel- 
gium, which usually buys on Tuesdays, 
took no wheat this week. Germany 
bought 500,000 bus, mostly at the Gulf, 
on Thursday, and France took about the 
same quantity earlier in the week. Gulf 
premiums on hard winter wheat, which 
were recently 3114¢ over March, have 
dropped to 27c over for January loading. 
Country offerings in the Southwest have 
been liberal, and it was easy to buy wheat 
for export. A large fleet of boats is due 
at Galveston, and efforts are being made 
to get sufficient wheat there to load them. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


No indications of a weakening in the 
money market are visible, and bankers 
here say they are having an urgent de- 
mand for all available funds. One bank 
loaned $14,000,000 in a few days the past 
week. Although it requires less money 
to, do the same amount of business with 
a readjustment of prices to a lower level, 
there are calls for all money available, 
and rates are 7@71%% per cent for short 
time loans and 7144@9 per cent on long 
accommodations. Loans of national 
banks which do the largest country busi- 
ness have not deflated to any extent of 
late, while the state banks have been more 
fortunate in this respect. 

The official statements of national banks 
on Dec. 29, 1920, and of state banks Jan. 
3, 1921, show aggregate loans of $1,526,- 
011,083, a decrease from Nov. 15 of $21,- 
309,868. Deposits aggregated $1,797,088,- 
242, a decrease of $15,722,898. The na- 
tional banks alone lost $32,236,666 as a 
result of commercial liquidation, while 
the state banks gained $16,513,768. Cash 
resources were $560,221,630, an increase 
of $10,774,984. Despite the slowing up 
of business, savings deposits increased 
$22,821,096, and aggregated $491,885,743. 


Bankers and exporters here regard the 
revival of the War Finance Corporation 
as of no benefit to the farming interests, 
although Congress has passed the measure 
for their relief. Exporters say they will 
have to indorse the — of foreign gov- 
ernments to which they sell, and it would 
be easier to do business through the 
banks in the regular way under such 
conditions. Bankers say the bill contains 
no provisions for loans to farmers to en- 
able them to hold their products. 


BAD YEAR FOR THE PACKERS 


Packers have had a bad year. The an- 
nual statement of Swift & Co. for the 
year ended Oct. 30, 1920, shows a deficit 
of $6,829,618 as a result of the year’s op- 
erations, compared with a surplus of $8,- 
806,721 in 1919. Net profits were $5,170,- 
382. The company paid an 8 per cent 
dividend on $150,000,000 capital stock, an 
aggregate of $12,000,000. The deficit was 
paid out of its surplus, which is now $81,- 
552,282. Net profits were equal to 3.4 
per cent on the capital stock, compared 
with 9.25 per cent the previous year. 


NOTES 


C. W. Dilworth, flour broker, is in 
southern Florida for a few days. 


Flour stocks in Chicago on Jan. 1 were 
a trifle heavier than on Dec. 1, amount- 
ing to 47,300 bbls. 

B. A, Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., will leave about 
Feb. 5 for California. 


L. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., is in New York City studying con- 
ditions in the market. 

A. C. Jacobs, broker, has moved ‘his 
office from the Garrick Building to room 
207, 350 North Clark Street. 

The production of flour here this week 
was reduced somewhat, owing to a slight 
breakdown in the power plant of one of 
the mills. 

C. B. Jenkins, general manager of the 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., said, while 
here Wednesday, that business was gradu- 
ally improving. 

Receipts of corn this week at Chicago 
of 3,824,000 bus were 2,144,000 bus more 
than last year, and the- largest at this 
time in over five years. 

Although many millers have been cur- 
tailing their output and reducing their 
sales force, there are very few high 
grade salesmen available. 

Coal concerns are anxious for business, 
and are quoting here on the basis of $2.25 
for ordinary mine-run, and for fourth 
vein around $3.25 at mines. 


Export buying of rye the past week 
was over 1,000,000 bus, in all positions, 
the hedges on which were taken off here 
by the purchase of futures. 


The market for jute bags is suscep- 
tible to changes with each increase in de- 
mand; 140-lb jute, 101,-0z bags are quot- 
ed nominally at $100 per M. 

The Grant Baking Co. has an addition 
to its bakery at 3021 West Lake Street 
nearly completed. The cost will be in 
the neighborhood of $150,000. 


Board of Trade memberships are 
priced at the lowest figures in many 
months. Sales were at $6,650, net, to 
the buyer, with dues for this year paid. 


The annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co. will be held in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 26, and that of the Millers’ 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. on 
Jan. 27. 

J. E. Stephan, manager of the flour de- 
partment of the Durand & Kasper Co., 
wholesale grocers and flour merchants, 
left Thursday night for Florida, to be 
gone several weeks. 


Jesse H. Ridge, treasurer of the Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co., has retired from that or- 
ganization. Mr. Ridge is one of the best 
coarse grain specialists in the West, and 
had been connected with the Bartlett in- 
terests for many years. 


Some mills in this territory are obtain- 
ing very fancy prices for millfeed, when 
sales are made in mixed cars. In some 
instances fully $10 ton is obtained for 
bran and middlings in mixed car lots 
over bookings on car lot basis. 

Reorganization of the staff of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. was announced on 
Tuesday, following a meeting of the 
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board of directors. B. A. Eckhart, presi- 
dent of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
was elected to the board of directors. 


Owing to scarcity of desirable office 
space, officers of the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Oxford, Mich., composed 
of various millers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies, have decided not to move their 
headquarters to Chicago until April or 
May. 

Bandits held up the offices of the 
Palmer Flour Co., 425 North Jefferson 
Street, Thursday, robbed the safe of 
$700, and took jewelry belonging to Earl 
Palmer, president of the organization. 
There were five people in the office at the 
time. 

E. E, Lewis, for 15 years salesman in 
Wisconsin and Chicago for the C. S. 
Christensen Co., millers, Madelia, Minn., 
has resigned, and engaged in another 
business. Mr. Lewis was one of the old- 
est salesmen in this territory, in point of 
service. 

The Star & Crescent Milling Co. ar- 
ranged this week with W. W. Starr & 
Co., millers’ agents, New York, for the 
handling of its products in that market 
and vicinity. S. C. Delavan, of New 
York, spent part of the week in Chicago 
completing arrangements. 


Paul Schulze, president of the Schulze 

Baking Co., and well known to many 
millers, met with an accident on Thurs- 
day at the La Salle Street station. He 
was hurrying to bid good-by to his son, 
Victor, who was returning to an eastern 
school, when he slipped and struck his 
head against a pillar. 
’ A statement issued by an official of the 
corn byproducts industries shows that 
only 20 per cent of the capacity is in 
operation. The Corn Products Co., whose 
plant at Argo, Ill., was recently closed, 
has resumed operations on a five-day 
week. The American Maize Co.’s plant 
at Robey, Ind., is operating at half ca- 
pacity, consuming 12,000 bus corn per 
day. The Staley Starch Works, at De- 
catur, IL, will start on Jan. 10. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxee, Wis., Jan. 8.—Flour busi- 
ness was rather slow, mills operating part 
time, filling accumulated orders. There 
was a good inquiry early in the week and 
a moderate amount of flour was sold. 
Flour stocks here are fair, and mills are 
fairly well cleaned up on old business. 
Shipping directions came in moderately 
well, and the flour that was manufactured 
this week was moved out. No difficulty 
was found in obtaining all the equipment 
necessary. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$10.30@10.50, and straight at $9.20@9.30, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a falling off in demand for 
clears, but most mills have a fair amount 
of. business on the books and are ship- 
ping out as fast as directions come in. 
Bakers appear to be well supplied, and 
bought but little this week. ‘There was 
no demand for second clear, and mills 
continue to run it into feed. Fancy was 
quoted at $7.20@7.30, and low grade at 
$5.05, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was little demand for Kansas 
patent. Most dealers have a moderate 
amount on hand, and find sales rather 
slow. Jobbers are not selling to any ex- 
tent, owing to the high prices. Large 
bakers have fair stocks on hand, and 
were out of the market most of the time. 
Quotations were $9.50@9.75, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Demand for rye flour improved. Most 
mills report inquiries, and prospects are 
for good business in the near future. 
The trade is about ready to buy, as 
stocks are somewhat depleted. Mills are 
operating only part time, but are in posi- 
tion to grind to capacity when the de- 
mand comes. There was some inquiry 
for export, but no business reported. 
Pure white was quoted at $9.50@9.55, 
straight at $8.55@8.65 and dark at $5.75 
@7.50, in 98-Ib cottons. 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for corn flour. Some mills are op- 
erating fairly well, while others are mak- 
ing but little flour. Corn meal and 
grits were in light request. The action 
of corn the past week has kept buyers out 
of the market. Millers are looking for 
a decided improvement in the situation 
within a very short time. Corn flour was 
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quoted at $2@2.10, corn meal at $1.95@2, 
and grits at $1.90, in 100-lb cottons. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per * 


This week ........ 24,000 3,808 1 

Last week ........ 24,000 12,194 61 

Last year ......... 24,000 16,900 70 

Two years ago .... 18,000 2,800 15 
MILLFEED 


There was no particular change in the 
situation this week. Demand was fair 
for light feeds for = t shipment, but 
heavy feeas were difficult to sell. Mid- 
dlings are still liberally discounted un- 
der bran, but indications are that they 
will soon be selling at the same price. 
Demand for January-February feed was 
good, and shippers were able to make fair 
sales. Stocks at eastern junction points 
are very light, and eastern jobbers are 
inquiring for prompt delivery. Local 
mills are shipping most of their feed in 
mixed cars with flour. No particular 
demand ‘for rye middlings, and prices 
are discounted several dollars per ton 
under bran. Colder weather is needed to 
stimulate business. Oil meal, gluten 
feed and hominy feed holding steady. 


NOTES 


Thomas J. McCarthy, sales and office 
manager of the National Biscuit Co. at 
Milwaukee, died Jan. 1, aged 57, after 
three months’ illness, He was a native 
of Canada. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Saratoga Mills, Inc., of Wau- 
kesha, Wis. The capital stock is $25,000 
and the incorporators are John C. Pens- 
horn, C. A. Sargent and A. M. Aldrich. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Minnesota Malt & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
incorporated under the laws of Wiscon- 
sin, with a nominal capital of $1,000, by 
Alvin Tighe and Burr F. F. Sprague, at- 
torneys. ~ 

Charles Levenhagen, a pioneer flour 
mill owner and operator of northwestern 
Wisconsin, died at Mishicott, Wis., aged 
70. He erected and operated, at various 
times, mills at Kewaunee, Tisch and 
Mishicott, retiring séme years ago. 

The Merton (Wis.) Roller Mills an- 
nounce the acquisition of O. V. Cutting 
as manager and head miller. Mr, Cutting 
formerly was with I. W. York & Co., 
Portage, Wis. The Merton mill is a 50- 
bbl plant operated by water power, and 
located on both the Milwaukee and North 
Western main lines. 

While the proprietor, Adam Jeskowitz, 
was in Chicago to be married on Jan. 1, 
his feed mill at Bloomville, near Merrill, 
Wis., was totally destroyed by fire, to- 
gether with his residence adjoining, just 
outfitted for his bride. It is believed to 
have been of incendiary origin. The mill 
was completed early in October. The 
loss is estimated at $7,500, covered by 
insurance. 

Jesse Hoyt Smith, widely known in the 
grain and elevator trade in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Minneapolis ‘and other cities, 
died suddenly at his winter home in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., on Jan. 4, aged 54. He was 
the only surviving son of Angus Smith, 
a pioneer of Milwaukee who was nation- 
ally known as a grain trader and elevator 
operator in the early days when Milwau- 
kee was regarded as the premier wheat 


market. 
H. N. Witson. 





THE PABST CORPORATION 

The Pabst Corporation, on Jan. 1, 
1921, succeeded the Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Gustave Pabst, presi- 
dent, Henry Danischefsky, vice presi- 
dent, and Henry J. Stark, secretary and 
treasurer, officials formerly with the 
Pabst Brewing Co., are continuing, serv- 
ing in similar capacities, with the new 
organization. 

Fermentone, the perfected yeast food 
for baking purposes, has been a popular 
product of the Pabst Brewing Co. for 
the past few years. The manufacture of 
Fermentone will be continued by the 
Pabst Corporation; and, as formerly, it 
will be furnished regularly to the baking 
industry. 





Articles of export from British Guiana 
for the period from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 
1920, included 48,443 tons sugar, 2,501,- 
164 coconuts, and 18,109,201 Ibs rice. 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 8.—The finan- 
cial community is gradually adopting a 
much more optimistic view of the future. 
This has been reflected in the better 
buying of high grade securities and the 
strong undertone shown by seasoned is- 
sues generally. It is apparent that the 
heavy December selling was somewhat 
overdone, and that the year closed with 
many issues quoted at a price much be- 
low the level justified by intrinsic condi- 
tions. The indications are that the specu- 
lative inquiry will broaden, and that the 
market for seasoned securities will show 
increased firmness from now on. 

This is the week in which the leaders 
of business and finance usually express 
themselves about the future, and predict 
what the coming 12 months are likely to 
bring forth. Such interviews in this in- 
stance were exceptionally interesting, be- 
ing characterized by a conservatism which 
is the natural outgrowth of such an ex- 
traordinary year as that just closed. In 
the main, however, the forecasts were 
favorable, and reflected a general be- 
lief that the country was now or soon 
would be on the upgrade again, that the 
price cutting campaign in some indus- 
tries had been pretty well completed, and 
that there would be a better tone to in- 
dustry before long. 

In the judgment of various experts the 
readjustment of security prices has 
reached a level where the market is pret- 
ty well protected from the vicissitudes of 
a period in which general business is be- 
ing reorganized on a safe and sound 
basis. Most experts believe that com- 
mercial failures will increase, for a time 
at least, and that there may be important 
readjustments in certain lines. All this 
was to have been expected after a period 
of heavy buying at an inflated price level 
when the spending power of the country 
was at top notch and many traders saw 
nothing but blue sky and sunshine ahead. 

The outlook is full of uncertainties and 
some of the shrewdest judges admit that 
they cannot even guess what will happen 
during the next few months. 


AN OVER-SHADOWING INFLUENCE 


It is clear that an over-shadowing fac- 
tor in the business situation at the mo- 
ment is the possibility that the world will 
compose its differences and adopt a sat- 
isfactory peace agreement before long. 
The Harding administration is committed 
to such a policy in some form and, when 
it comes, farreaching benefits will accrue 
to the world at large. Many financiers 
believe that such a development would 
have important influence upon the se- 
curity market, and that there would be 
striking happenings on the announcement 
that world peace had at last heen 
achieved. . 

This event will be an important influ- 
ence to look forward to during the com- 
ing months, and it is clear that develop- 
ments in the stock market will be influ- 
enced to some extent by the progress of 
the negotiations to bring the world back 
to a normal peace basis. Furthermore, it 
is believed that the mere shifting of ad- 
ministrations will be reflected by impor- 
tant developments in security markets 
because of the extraordinary majorities 
given the successful candidates at the 
last election. 


FURTHER PRICE CUTS 


Important sales of merchandise or- 
ganized by the great department stores 
have given the newspapers valuable ad- 
vertising within the past few days. This 
reflected, better than anything else, pre- 
vailing conditions in the mercantile situ- 
ation, and the general belief that mer- 
chandise prices must be liquidated and 
that retail business must be stabilized at 
a price level materially below that of a 
month ago. 

The feeling prevails that industry gen- 


erally will be put upon a sound basis as 
a consequence of the readjustment that 
is taking place in various mercantile lines. 
The reaction in living costs has greatly 
assisted people with fixed incomes, for 
this class has been the chief sufferer from 
high prices and will be greatly helped by 
a reduction in operating costs. 


WAGE REDUCTIONS 
Organized labor is evincing a commend- 
able attitude toward wage reductions. 
Many workers are accepting these revi- 
sions with good grace, and, instead of 
threatening to strike for higher pay, they 
are readjusting their household outlays 
in accordance with the lower price basis. 
The situation in this respect is very in- 
teresting, and means much for the quick 
betterment of American industry. It is 
apparent that the employers will have the 
upper hand temporarily, just as the em- 
ployees had the say during the period 
when the country was confronted with a 
large labor shortage. It is to be hoped 
that a better system of co-operation will 
develop out of these difficulties, since it is 
realized that the country cannot get along 
with war wages in peace times, and that 
it is important to complete the readjust- 
ment of price schedules promptly, so as 
to persuade consumers to buy again in 
quantity. 


FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 


Revival of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has excited interesting discussion as 
to what changes are likely to be brought 
about in foreign trade conditions as a 
consequence of the new credits which will 
be available from the reorganization of 
this semipublic institution. Some eco- 
nomic experts and financial authorities 
take the view that President Wilson was 
right in his veto of this bill, and that it 
is easily possible that conditions may be 
made worse by resorting to the inflation 
which such a system makes possible. On 
the other hand, there are many who think 
that the War Finance Corporation should 
never have gone out of business, and that 
Congress did right in providing for its 
resumption. 

The country is badly in need of in- 
creased facilities for financing its for- 
eign trade, although it is by no means 
certain that any one or a dozen new 
corporations would be able to assist the 
sale of American merchandise abroad in 
any large way unless the foreign ex- 
change markets become more settled and 
stabilized at a reasonable price level. 
Some of the best financial experts in the 
country are studying this problem, and 
many declare that a solution will be 
difficult so long as Europe’s industrial 
production continues at a low ebb. It 
is believed that there will be fresh im- 
petus given American business abroad as 
soon as the $100,000,000 foreign trade 
corporation takes the field, and other 
concerns organized under the Edge act 
begin to function in a large way. 


“FROZEN LOANS” 


The banks have still a great mass of 
frozen loans which they will be glad to 
thaw out as soon as it is possible to mar- 
ket the underlying collateral. Heavy 
selling of wheat, grain and merchandise 
has been occasioned by the refusal of the 
banks to hold the bag any longer. Many 
of the special sales of merchandise staged 
by prominent retailers reflected a similar 
movement to liquidate collateral under- 
lying bank credits, and so release credit 
that has been long tied up in mercantile 
undertakings. The banks are pursuing 
a careful policy, and in numerous in- 
stances have held together mercantile 
concerns which were on the verge of 
failure. 

This “first-aid work” will continue in 
cases where the borrower has a right to 
expect financial assistance, but in in- 
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stances where the borrower cannot give 
the proper security the banks are un-. 
willing to make new loans or to finance 
extensions or expansions. At the same 
time it is realized that the frozen loan 
account must be reduced, and that as 
soon as it is possible to do so such bor- 
rowers must be made to pay off what 
they owe. It is believed that there will 
be further progress made in this direc- 
tion before long, as the country is head- 
ed in that direction, and there is good 
reason to expect further easing up of 
credits and a reduction of mercantile 
loans. 





SUGAR CONTRACT ENFORCED 

San Francisco, Cau, Jan. 8.—*The 
court, cannot prevent the just conse- 
quences of a lawful contract,” said Fed- 
eral Judge Benjamin F. Bledsoe in the 
United States district court on Dec. 28, 
when the Continental Candy Co., of Chi- 
cago, the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, and the Canton Bank of San 
Francisco, were ordered to abide by the 
sugar company’s contract to pay the Cali- 
fornia Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co. for 
1,250 long tons of Java white sugar pur- 
chased in May of this year at $19.75 per 
100 lbs. Under the decision the candy 
corporation must pay the sugar company 
approximately $588,000, and according to 
the present sugar market stands to lose 
about $300,000. 

In announcing his decision, the judge 
declared that the plaintiffs were endeav- 
oring to escape the results of an unwise 
business move, and that they should “take 
their medicine.” The defendant corpora- 
tion would have been forced to keep its 
contract, had sugar increased in price, he 
said. The Chicago concern contended 
that the contract with the sugar com- 
pany, which was signed just before a 
drop in sugar prices occurred, was en- 
tered. into in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law, and, further, that the con- 
tract was void owing to a clause pro- 
hibiting the resale of the sugar. 

R. C. Mason. 





In an official estimate made by Jewell 
Mayes, secretary of the Missouri state 
board of agriculture, the total value of 
the agricultural, live stock and miscel- 
laneous products of the state for 1920 
is placed at $913,234,047, a loss of $265,- 
277,693 from 1919, largely due to the 
downward tendency of the grain and live 
stock markets. In grain, corn is the 
main crop of the state. It represents 
more than one third in value of all other 
crops, its value this year being placed at 
$135,238,400, against a total value of win- 
ter wheat of $52,295,000 and a value of 
$360,230 for spring wheat. 





Exports for Week Ended Jan. 1, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York...2,350,000 15,000 95,000 ..... 
Portland, 

Maine ...- 187,000 1.2.26 seose seves 
Boston ..... GB,OGR  cesvse 8 sesae sever 
Philadelp’a 1,593,000 ..... .weeee cece 
Baltimore... 496,000 73,000 8,000 4,000 


N. Orleans,..2,172, 
Galveston ...1,509,000 ..... «seooe weeee 





Tots., wk..8,452,000 90,000 120,000 

Prev. week..7,007,000 222,000 124,000 90,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn 

bus bus bbls 


United Kingdom .... 785,000 13,000 4,000 
Continent ........+. 7,450,000 59,000 97,000 





8. and Cent, Am.... ccoces coves 7,000 
WSS TRGIOD cccccces 80008 e688s 6,000 
Other countries ..... 216,000 18,000 5,000 

TOORIS sccvccocees 8,452,000 90,000 120,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1921, with 
comparisons: 


1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, bus ......... 207,129,000 98,765,000 
Flour, bbls .......... 7,360,000 11,609,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 240,251,000 151,045,000 
COPE, DED cecosicveces 5,446,000 1,378,000 
Oate, DUB ccccccccese 6,113,000 26,323,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 

apolis and Duluth; also by 61 ‘‘outside”’ mills 

with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 

Aug. 31, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

co Output—7" -—Exports—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

Minneapolis ... 5,475 7,589 52 177 








St. Paul .ccccce 173 257 

Duluth-Superior 270 465 bas nee 

Outside mills .. 3,419 4,458 12 9 
Totals ....... 9,337 12,769 64 186 
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A Panorama of Seoul, the Capital of Korea 


PROSPEROUS BUT UNHAPPY KOREA 


(Continued from page 156.) 


1918 of 35,014,516 pounds. Ginned cot- 
ton to the amount of 12,342,000 pounds 
was exported in 1919, an increase over 
1918 of 369,600 pounds, 

The development of sericulture prom- 
ises to put Korean silk on a par with 
Japanese silk in world trade within the 
near future. Production of cocoons dur- 
ing 1919 is estimated at 625,288 bushels, 
an increase of 24,813 bushels over the 
figures for the preceding year. At pres- 
ent over two hundred and forty thousand 
famiiies are said to be engaged in seri- 
culture, and thirty-seven thousand acres 
are devoted to the cultivation of mul- 
berry trees. The development in seri- 
culture has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding advance in the silk reeling in- 

ustry. Japanese have already started 
factories in Korea on a large scale, and 
are engaged in manufacturing raw silk 
for fereign markets. The export of raw 
silk during 1919 amounted to 154,400 
pounds, 

Prior to the Japanese occupation, 
Korea’s industries were few and unim- 
portant. They consisted principally of 
the manufacture of sea salt, paper, norse- 
hair crinoline for hats, bamboo blinds, 
hats, mats, coarse pottery, and hemp and 
grass fabrics. These commodities are 
still manufactured, but the list of indus- 
tries has greatly widened. 

In 1900 the foreign trade of Korea 
amounted to little more than two million 
dollars; in 1919 it was $249,475,371; and 
these figures indicate perhaps more ac- 
curately than all else the great advance- 
ment toward material prosperity that has 
been made under Japanese direction. 

An analysis of Korea’s foreign trade 
for 1919 discloses the fact that over 
ninety per cent ($99,624,653) of the ex- 
port, and seventy-seven per cent ($92,- 
181,462) of the import, trade was with 
Japan proper. The trade with China 
amounted to $38,702,809; with the United 
States, $12,222,272, and-with Great Brit- 
ain, $2,787,223,—leaving a remainder of 


about four million dollars, or less than 
two per cent, for all other countries. 

Of the trade with China in 1919, $8,- 
493,592 was in exports and. $30,209,217 in 
imports. The principal items of export 
were cleaned rice, marine products, to- 
bacco leaf, cigarettes, paper, timber and 
ginseng. The“ leading imports from 
China, including Manchuria, were rice, 
millet, wheat flour, salt, coal and timber. 

Great Britain’s trade was chiefly in im- 
— valued at $2,779,847, about one mil- 
ion dollars less than in 1913, and con- 
sisted principally of cotton and woolen 
goods, 

Exports to the United States, which 
amounted to only $377,722, were mostly 
gold concentrates and tobacco leaf. The 
imports, amounting to $12,054,685, repre- 
sent an increase of $6,899,672 over 1918 
and of $8,145,573 over 1913. The main 
items of import consisted of automobiles, 
bicycles, explosives, wheat flour, fish, iron 
and steel, locomotives, leather, machinery, 
oils and wax, paper, rails and fittings, 
lumber and tobacco leaf. Approximate- 
ly one half of the American trade for 
1919 was in two articles, locomotives and 
kerosene oil, and the bulk of the re- 
mainder was in iron and steel, machinery 
and metal manufactures. 

An item of interest to the American 
milling trade is te be found in a com- 
parative table issued by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, showing that the promising flour 
trade that had been built up with Korea 
a decade ago has vanished. In 1913 the 
American flour imported into Korea was 
valued at nearly a million dollars; in 1919 
the value of American flour imports had 
dwindled to one hundred and thirty-two 
dollars. The Korean flour demand is 
now being supplied principally from 
Japanese owned mills in Manchuria. 

With regard to the loss of America’s 
flour business in Korea, the American 
consul general at Seoul writes to the 
State department: “In the annual report 


of this office for the year 1913, it was 
pointed out that, while the United States 
at that time practically monopolized the 
trade in flour, locomotives, kerosene oil 
and rails, it must keep alive to the grow- 
ing competition of Japan, particularly in 
flour and rails. Its flour trade has dis- 
appeared, and its market for rails is dis- 
appearing, largely because it has for the 
time being neglected the opportunities 
here. American producers can count on 
a comparatively small but steadily in- 
creasing market here for standard sup- 
plies, provided they will give the matter 
ordinary attention.” 

Japanese trade with Korea is not ac- 
curately represented by the statistics 
showing imports and exports, it is point- 
ed out by Japanese commercial experts, 
because a considerable portion of the 
merchandise passing to and from Japan 
consists of goods in transit. Not all the 
commodities appearing under the head of 
imports from Japan originate in that 
country, nor are all the goods exported 
to Japan consumed there. The existence 
of this transient business is explained by 
reference to the extensive export and im- 
port enterprises of the Japanese and to 
the fact that transportation facilities are 
largely in the hands of Japanese ocean 
carriers. 

The foreign trade of Korea is carried 
on chiefly through the open ports of 
Fusan, Wonsan, Chemulpo, Chinnampo, 
Mokpo, Kunsan, Songchin, Chungchin, 
Yongampo and Shinwiju. At these points 
customs houses have been established, 
with branch offices at such important 

laces in the interior as Seoul, Taiku and 

yenhyang, and with thirty-two sub- 
branches along the frontier. 

“Among the events occurring during 
1919 which materially affected the eco- 
nomic and financial situation in Chosen 
(the Japanese official name for Korea),” 
writes Consul General Ransford S. Mill- 
er, at Seoul, “might be mentioned the in- 
dependence agitation which commenced 
on March 1, and continued for several 
months, and the effects of which have 
not yet entirely passed; the severe drouth 
experienced in many districts during the 
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summer, which resulted in a rice harvest 
sixteen per cent below that of 1918, and 
in greatly reduced yields of other cereals 
and vegetables, and the prevalence of 
cholera during both summer and autumn, 
followed by influenza in the early part 
of the winter, which caused unrest among 
most people in Chosen, resulting in a de- 
pression in business. Other events which 
acted as deterrents to commercial trans- 
actions were (1) the labor trouble in 
Japan proper, which found reflection in 
Chosen; (2) the damage done to the 
means of communication toward the end 
of the year through the heavy snowfall 
rarely experienced in this country. 

“Notwithstanding all these adverse con- 
ditions, there was considerable economic 
activity in Chosen. The establishment of 
new companies and the extending of ex- 
isting ones was of frequent occurrence, 
and this, combined with the progress 
made in such public works as railways, 
harbors, and buildings in general, kept 
the money market during the year as ac- 
tive as it had ever been. The high price 
of staple products, such as rice, cotton, 
and cocoons, caused a considerable ex- 
pansion in the export trade, which, in 
turn, by enhancing the wealth of the peo- 
ple, caused a oer import trade. 

“Coincident with, and no doubt partly 
as a result of, the independence agita- 
tion, Koreans have been aroused as never 
before to a realization of their ability to 
shift for themselves, and this new spirit 
is manifest again and again in lines of 
business activity. That the Koreans are 
now willing to invest their money in busi- 
ness ventures is shown by the fact that 
during the last six months of 1919 per- 
mission was given for the organization 
of forty-three companies owned and con- 
trolled entirely by Koreans. These com- 
panies represent a capital of $8,172,908. 
Permission was also given during the 
same period for the organization of 
thirty-six companies of joint Korean and 
Japanese ownership, representing a total 
capital of $6,547,798. 

“Where the Korean is getting his 
money, and why he is investing it in busi- 
ness, may be of interest. Rice, which has 
always been the principal crop, now sells 


. for six times as much as it did five years 


ago; one koku (4.96 bus) of rice, which 
sold in 1914 for two dollars and a half, 
is now selling for fifteen dollars. The 
price of good rice land has also increased 
to four times what it was worth in 1914. 
Thus, by the increase in value of both 
the rice and the land, a Korean who owns 
rice Jands is far richer than he used to 
be. On the other hand, whereas he used 
to put the money which ne made from 
the sale of his rice into buying more land, 
he now finds that he can only make seven 
and a half per cent off of his rice, while 
he can make ten per cent by investing 
his money in some stock company; and, 
believing that the land will probably de- 
crease in price in a few years, he prefers 
to place his money at this time in some 
kind of business enterprise.” 

Although they are as yet comparatively 
undeveloped, there are extensive coal and 
iron deposits in Korea. Copper, silver, 
tungsten and graphite are also found, 
and gold ore is one of the principal ex- 

orts. More American capital is invested 
n mining than in any other Korean en- 
terprise. Slackness, according to con- 
sular reports, characterized the industry 
in 1919, due to a heavy death rate among 
miners from cholera, and a pest that de- 
stroyed many of the oxen used in trans- 
porting ores, Notwithstanding this inac- 
tivity, much interest was taken in the 
formation of new mining companies, par- 
ticularly to exploit coal fields. 

As was the case with public affairs in 
general during the waning period of the 
Korean monarchy, the system of finance 
was in the uttermost chaos, and it is 
through its currency reform measures 
that Japan has done one of its greatest 
services to the more or less ungrateful 
Koreans. Under the Korean monarchy 
there was no distinction between the 
finances of the state and those of the 
royal household. Taxation and currency 
systems were in disorder, and there was 
practically no budget system. To read- 
just Korean finance a Japanese financial 
adviser was appointed in 1904, and under 
his direction the first of a series of re- 
forms was inaugurated. By the time an- 
nexation took place in 1910, the financial 
rehabilitation of Korea had practically 
been effected. Even then it was neces- 
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sary to carry a considerable part of the 
cost of government from the Japanese 
treasury. Due to continuous efforts to 
build up the peninsula’s prosperity, it 
was possible in 1919 to plan the annual 
budget without incorporating in it any 
form of state subsidy from Japan. 

Until near the end of the nineteenth 
century there was no fixed currency sys- 
tem in Korea, only bronze coins having 
been in use for centuries. In 1894 the 
Korean government promulgated a cur- 
rency law based on a silver standard, but 
the amount of silver coins struck was ex- 
tremely small. In order to relieve itself 
of the financial difficulties perpetually 
confronting it, the government issued 
nickel coins in large quantities, finding 
this to be a very profitable expedient. 
For a consideration, the government also 
permitted private individuals to mint 
coins, The result was a flood of counter- 
feit coinage and general loss of public 
confidence, together with disastrous fluc- 
tuations in prices. Japan’s financial re- 
forms in Korea began with a prompt 
withdrawal of the nickel coinage, and the 
substitution of a currency similar to that 
of Japan. Since 1910 the currencies of 
Japan and Korea have been unified. The 
number of banks in Korea has more than 
doubled since 1910, and the deposits have 
increased seven fold. 

The increased business prosperity of 
Korea, with its development of new en- 
terprises, naturally has caused a greater 
demand for banking facilities. Three 
new banks with an aggregate capital of 
$2,592,200 recently received official per- 
mission to organize, and several others 
have made application for such permis- 
sion. Many of the banks already or- 
ganized are increasing their capital. The 
total number of new companies, banks 
included, which were organized during 
1919 was one hundred and ninety, and 
the aggregate capital involved was $45,- 
029,550. All of them have been formed 
by Japanese or Koreans, many with a 
joint capital. The only foreign com- 
pany listed is a mining concern under 
British and American control. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Jan. 8.—Reports from 
millers in the Omaha territory indicate 
a slight improvement in conditions sur- 
rounding the flour trade, although all 
agree that business is still extremely dull. 
Some, particularly those in Omaha, say 
that there has been absolutely no change 
in the situation since last week. 

Feed is slow, though there is a fair 
demand for bran, but a light call for 
middlings. Export demand for wheat 
continues good, and exporters are taking 
corn in fair volume. 

Stocks of flour are very low. When a 
buyer purchases flour, he wants it in a 
hurry. There is a decided improvement 
in the less-than-carload business from 
near-by trade. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha. mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 3,710 15 
Last week 4,656 19 
Year ago -- 20,149 84 
Two years ago .........++. 14,433 60 


Leicn Leste. 





PROTESTING OF DRAFTS IN CUBA 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is advised that drafts on 
Cuban houses should be sent to protest 
within 24 hours after they become due, 
regardless of the fact that a moratorium 
has been declared. Under the Cuban 
law this is necessary, as if the drafts are 
not sent to protest the holders may find 
themselves in the possession of commer- 
cial paper on which collection cannot be 
enforced. 





REGARDING FOREIGN CONSIGNMENTS 

In its Special Service Supplement of 
Dec. 11, 1920, The Northwestern Miller 
published an item headed “Risk. in Con- 
signing Flour,” with the following intro- 
duction: “A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, states 
in a bulletin to members”: and with the 
rest of the item printed within quotation 
marks. Apparently, however, this did not 
make sufficiently clear the fact that the 
Millers’ National Federation, and not 
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The Northwestern Miller, was responsible 
for the statements made in this item, for, 
under date of Dec. 23, Thomas Wilson, 
of the firm of Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, 
Scotland, writes to the editor as follows: 

“In your Special Service Supplement 
dated Dec. 11, which we have received 
this morning, we observe a paragraph 
headed ‘Risk in Consigning Flour, and 
while we have no interest particularly in 
this paragraph, we think that, as the state- 
ments made there are so very extrava- 
gant, we should put them right, and that 
you in turn should correct the paragraph 
in your publication. In the first place, 
you say: ‘Interest would probably be 9 
to 10 per cent.’ This would only be at 
the utmost 714 per cent. Then you say: 
‘Flour going into store would involve a 
charge of 2@3s per sack, as well as 
cartage. If we had flour consigned to 
us, the charge, which would include the 


cartage to store and store rent for 14 
days, would be anywhere from 9d to Is 
per sack. 

“We know that your wish is that the 
millers on your side should be kept ad- 
vised accurately on all matters of inter- 
est to them, and this is our sole object 
in writing you on the subject. If they 
are to get information on this subject, 
we think it should be accurate, and not 
extravagant, as in this case.” 





YEAR BREAKS RYE RECORDS 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade: “When all of 
the figures for 1920 are available, they 
will show not only the largest export of 
rye ever made from this country in a cal- 
endar year, but also the heaviest clear- 
ances (August to December inclusive) 
ever recorded for the first five months’ 
movement of a rye crop, with a resultant 
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price parity with wheat at the present 
time. On the other hand, 1920 will show 
the lightest domestic consumption per 
capita of rye flour, a direct result of the 
onerous rules imposed during the war up- 
on rye milling (which destroyed old- 
established grades and trade) and an in- 
direct result of prohibition. Consider- 
able reduction in rye milling capacity 
may be expected in 1921.” 





SPAIN’S FIXED PRICE ON FLOUR 

Vice Consul V. Winthrope O’Hara re- 
ports from Barcelona, Spain, that a royal 
order has been issued through the minis- 
try of public works to the effect that the 
fixed price of 82 pesetas per 100 kilo on 
flour, as disposed by the royal order of 
Sept. 11 last, is not to be applied to that 
obtained from abroad or to flour that has 
been manufactured from wheat pur- 
chased in the open foreign market. 


A Korean Bridegroom, on the Right, and Two Priests, Before the Marriage Ceremony 
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TURN OF THE YEAR 


No doubt most millers, as well as mem- 
bers of the flour buying trades, were 

ad to see the advent of 1921. The year 
just closed has had little satisfaction in 
it for most of them. Those who closed 
their accounts on the right side of the 
ledger are to be congratulated, for they 
occupy a position of unique distinction. 

The second half of 1920, bearing the 
stress of industrial readjustment, tight- 
ness of money and credits, demoralized 
exchange and deflation of commodity 
prices, was characterized by unprecedent- 
ed trade perplexity, confusion and un- 
certainty, by heavy losses and no end of 
grief, with the inevitable mental and 
psychological accompaniments. 

The new year is at least inaugurated 
with a general feeling of relief that the 
old year is over, and with the hope and 
expectation of better things. ,A whole 
new year is now in prospect, "and, al- 
though it means a hazard of new for- 
tunes, it affords the opportunity to re- 
coup and offset past losses. 

The hopes indulged for the new year 
are not altogether illogical and merely 
sentimental. With the close of 1920, 
millers have exact information as to just 
where they stand, and no doubt will set 
to work putting their houses in order. 
The most experienced of them have made 
serious mistakes, and will be on their 
guard against repetition of them. Hence, 
millers attack their problem, at the begin- 
ning of the second half of the crop, with 
no overweening selfconfidence, but fully 
aware of their limitations and, conse- 
quently, on their guard. 

The situation itself is not without ele- 
ments warranting expectation of better 
business. Deflation has been both dras- 
tic and rapid, as such movements have a 
way of being in America, and is reflect- 
ed at last in retail prices. There is a 
better feeling generally, and many ex- 
pressions from those in a position to 
know are to the effect that the worst is 
over. 

The output of the mills of the country 
has probably never been so small in the 
first six months of a crop year. As an 
illustration, the output at Toledo from 
July to December, inclusive, was only 
451,280 barrels, representing thirty-six 
per cent of capacity, as compared with 
861,154, or sixty-nine per cent a year ago. 
This cifference in output, 409,874 barrels, 
represents not less than two million 
bushels of wheat. Taking the countrv as 
a whole, there has probably been some- 
where between seventy-five and one hun- 
dred million bushels less of wheat ground 
so far this crop than last year. 

In view of the universal tendency of 
the trade toward liquidation in recent 
months, the declining prices and the 
“consumers’ strike,” stocks of flour in all 
positions and in all markets are unques- 
tionably light. Retailers have been carry- 
ing probably not more than one third 
their normal stocks; consumers must 
have practically eaten up their hoarded 
supplies, and have been buying only from 
hand to mouth. Some farmers have ac- 
tually been buying bakers’ bread, when 
available, instead of flour. Such abnor- 
mal depletion of stocks must be the fore- 
runner of a buying period. 

There has been an unparalleled move- 
ment of wheat for export, putting this 
country nearer and nearer a domestic 
basis on its supplies. This movement, 


combined with the tendency _of the farm- 
ers to hold, creates a situation favorable 


for advancing prices, if millers ‘are 
forced into the market for wheat, in re- 
sponse to a demand for flour. While it 
may be a bit early to make any definite 
prophecies, it may be safely said that 
conditions are such that higher prices 
are distinctly possible. Advancing prices 
usually stimulate buying and, likewise, 
encourage the farmers in holding. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


” There is a distinctly better feeling in 
the trade with the turn of the year, tend- 
ing to bear out some of the hopes and 
forecasts previously expressed. There is 
not only more inquiry for flour, but actual 
sales are being made. While these sales 
are not of large volume, for the most 
part, they are scattered, coming from 
practically every section, and indicate 
that stocks must have been permitted to 
run very low. Directions are also coming 
in much better, and this is an encourag- 
ing sign, as it enables millers to get 
cleaned up on past bookings. 

The largest sale reported was 12,000 
bbls, but this was to a big buyer and not 
especially significant. More weight at- 
taches to the single car orders, and those 
reaching 1,000 bbls, as this business is 
more nearly a barometer of trade condi- 
tions. The hopeful thing about the situ- 
ation is that indications point to quite 
a good deal of this kind of business as 
about to put in its appearance. 

Some millers report a better and freer 
movement of wheat, with increased ac- 
ceptances on their bids. However, ‘as far 
as soft wheat is concernea, there is no 
evidence that it is in burdensome supply 
back in the country. In the first place, 
this section had only half a crop, and 
then, following harvest, there was a con- 
siderable movement for export. While 
premiums on soft wheat have weakened 
at Toledo, it is, nevertheless, practically 
impossible to reflect these premiums in 
the price of flour. Some millers are get- 
ting quite disgusted with soft wheat mill- 
ing, and are disposed to sell their soft 
wheat and give their attention exclu- 
sively to making hard wheat flour. 

Toledo millers were bidding, Jan. 7, 
$1.92 for No. 1 red, Toledo rate points, 
equivalent to $1.96 delivered, a on 
the exchange. Seventy-six mil s report- 
ing to the secretary of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association were paying from $1.60 
to $2.10 for wagon wheat at the mill, an 
average price of $1.81. A numoer of 
millers reported little movement of grain, 
and farmers holding wheat for $2 or 
more per bu. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
ey is 65 4440640400004 16,100 33% 
EMR WOOT © occ cccccecocese 1,500 3 
VOOr GRO .occcccccccccceee 35,500 74 
TWO Ye@@rs AGO «ws eee eeeee 25,590 53 
Three years ago ..... Yeeseee 30,300 63 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of-1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
BOSH. 00 sss 28 164,160 35,550 21% 


RUBY Viennas< 26 160,200 $2,285 20 
I 9 71,760 63,854 75 
SS ere 10 85,560 = 43,6675 
*Week ending Jan. 8. tWeek ending 
Jan, 1. 
- BAG PRICES 
Some’ interesting comparisons were 


made this week of the prices of flour 
sacks, The present price on.98’s, cotton, 
is about $125.25 per M, compared with 
$357.75 last February, showing a de- 


cline of $232.50 in that time. The same 
bag was selling, Nov. 30, 1914, at $58.25, 
a fair average _ during normal 
times was around 
In jute bags the ook of the high prices 
was reached in June, 1918, when this ma- 
terial sold at 2lc per yard for light 
weight, and 25%,c for heavy weigh}. This 
is compared with a price today for the 
same material of 414c and 5%,c, repre- 
senting a decline to nearly the lowest 
price for jute in many years. 


DE VORE RE-ELECTED 

The election of officers and directors 
of the Toledo Produce Exchange. this 
week resulted in the re-election of Harry 
R. DeVore, of H. W. DeVore & Co., as 
president. Richard S. Sheldon, of S. W. 
Flower & Co., and Kenton D. Keilholtz, 
of Southworth & Co., were elected vice 
presidents, Archibald Gassaway secre- 
tary, and George D. Woodman, of the 
Rice Grain Co., treasurer. 

Milling interests are represented on 
the board of directors by David Ander- 
son, president National Milling Co., Jesse 
D. Hurlbut, Toledo Grain & Milling 
Co., and Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co. 

NEW FARMERS’ COMPANY 

W. S. McClintic, until recently travel- 
ling sales manager of the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., has been instru- 
mental in organizing a new farmers’ co- 
operative company in Sullivan County, 
Indiana, incorporated for $100,000. The 
company has purchased the Sullivan Mill 
& Elevator Co., formerly owned by B. F. 
McCoy, and the elevator at New Lebanon 
belonging to Lewis Brooks, Sr., & Son. 
The business will be conducted under the 
style of the Sullivan Mill & Elevator Co., 
manufacturing soft wheat flour and do- 
ing a general jobbing and brokerage busi- 
ness in Kansas and spring wheat flours. 
W. S. McClintic will be sales manager. 


NOTES 


E. N. Fairchild, vice president of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Grain & Miling Co., is 
in Florida for the winter. 

R. E. Bemmels, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, returned this week from an extend- 
ed visit to North Dakota and the North- 
west. 

E. L. Stancliff, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, was in Toledo recently on 
his way to eastern markets, and called 
at this office. 

Harry B. Apple, flour broker, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been sending out a very 
attractive calendar for 1921 to his 
friends in the trade. 

W. F. Steele, representing the Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., in Ohio, 
was in Toledo, Jan. 6, on his way back to 
his headquarters at Columbus from a 
visit to the mill, 

The bakery business conducted for a 
number of years by William. Strodbeck, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been sold to the 
Cleveland Bread Co., recently organized, 
the stockholders being mostly retail 
grocers, 

H. W. Colvin, who has represented the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
for several years, is now connected with 
the National Oven Co., Beacon, N. -Y., 
and is selling rack ovens to the bakery 
trade. 

W. C. Wilkes, general sales manager 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, called at this office last week. Mr. 
Wilkes is on an extended eastern and 
southern trip, and expects to be absent 
from the mill about two months. 

The midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 14, .It is proposed to have the ques- 
tion of trading in grain futures discussed 
by a number of competent authorities. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Inc., will 
be held at 10 a.m., Jan. 12, at the "New 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. The 
company has.nearly 250 millers as stock- 
holders in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 

Effective Jan. 1, G. W. Miller,” for- 
merly representing the Updike Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., in Indiana, ‘and ‘H. M. 
Allen, with the Mansfield (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., will represent the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, in introducing its 
flour to the bakery trade of this section. 
This flour is already very well known 
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among bakers in Toledo and northwest- 
ern, Ohio. 

The Farmers’ Sugar Co., capitalized at 
$2,500,000, is having lans made for the 
erection in spring of a sugar beet fac- 
tory at Defiance, Ohio, the largest of its 
kind in this section of the United States. 
It will be owned and controlled exclu- 
sively by the farmers of northwestern 
Ohio. ‘They have not only subscribed 
the stock but have pledged to produce 
the required amount of beets to keep the 
factory in operation during the beet sea- 
son. 





VIRGINIA 

Norroitk, Va., Jan. 8.—Local dealers 
report a continued lack of activity on 
the market this week, with millers ap- 
parently quoting prices that are almost 
invariably around the cost mark, and 
without affording particular stimulus to 
the trade. However, in spite of the fact 
that the mill trade, perhaps, has taken 
greater losses during the depression than 
any other business or industry, local op- 
erators and agents are confident of bet- 
ter times within the near future. Quota- 
tions this week place winter wheat pat- 
ents at $10@10.75, Kansas hard wheat 
patents at $9.25@10.50, and northwest- 
ern sprin wheat patents at $10.20@10.45. 

The millfeed market has shown no ac- 
tivity for several months, although local 
dealers believe the situation will be re- 
lieved in this section within a few weeks, 
since prospects for relief to farmers are 
said to be in sight. Standard bran is 
quoted this week at $387@37.75 ton, 
standard middlings at $33@35, and flour 
middlings at $88@39.50. 


NOTES 


The 16-oz loaf of bread is now being 
sold in this city for 10c, the first time 
since the war. Smaller loaves are being 
distributed for 8c, which is on the pre- 
war basis. 

A number of local retailers are of- 
fering flour at little if any above the 
wholesale market price. Some brands are 
being offered to the home at even lower 
than the wholesale cost. 


Graham S. Lyon, of the firm of Lyon 
& Greenleaf, manufacturers of Waseo 
and other flours, in Ligonier, Ind., vis- 
ited Norfolk this week, calling on W. R. 
Meech, manager of the local Lyon & 
Greenleaf branch, 

Josepn A. Lesiie. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Jan. 8.—Demand 
for wheat flour from millers ‘in Indiana 
improved early in the week, but dimin- 
ished perceptibly the last three days. 
Weakness, which developed in grain 
prices, was held responsible. Buyers 
still are in a cautious mood, and are af- 
fected immediately by any tendencies to- 
ward lower levels of value. 

Quotations for shipments in car lots 
show little variation from last week. Soft 
winter — are offered at $9.10@9.75 
bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a decline of lic in 
the minimum, with the maximum un- 
changed. Hard winter and spring pat- 
ents are available at $8.90@9.75, an ad- 
vance of 15c in the minimum and 25c in 
the maximum. 

Inquiries from buyers and reports from 
salesmen indicate that a better feeling 
exists in the trade than has been the case 
for several months. A considerable re- 
vival in buying within the next few weeks 
is-regarded as inevitable by many millers, 
although, with a reduction in buying 
power on the part of the public, due to 
unemployment and wage reductions, noth- 
ing approaching the volume of sales of 
the first six months of 1920 is to be ex- 
pected. 

The greater part of the sales recently 
have been to supply household trade. 
Bakers still are staying close to shore, 
and their purchases are in limited quan- 
tities. None, so far as can be learned, 
are accumulating any considerable stores, 
but if fluctuations in the grain market 
stay within narrow limits, there is reason 
to believe that they soon will begin to 
anticipate their future needs to a larger 
extent. 

Notwithstanding existing conditions, 
Hoosier millers, contrary to the experi- 
ence of flour makers in some other states, 
have received comparatively few orders 
for less than car lots recently. Pur- 
chases of milling wheat in Chicago by In- 
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dianians have been considerable of late, 
but have tapered off in the last few days. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a'‘weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Jan. 8, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This Week ..ccccccccccsves 5,770 25 
Last week ....-csscccccees 6,011 22 
Year ag0 ..ceccccccecevees 16,831 73 
TWO Years AGO ...-eeeeeees 4,257 19 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
WERE cccccccccccccccccs 20,000 1,300 
COFM ccccceccccccvccceccs 416,000 204.000 
CED snes esd coe sccsreenes 210,000 66,000 
PRS cecccosccsececescvocs 8,000 =—=«_ an aaeee 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 140,550 586,940 428,450 1,000 
Year ago .... 576,260 331,810 122,410 4,020 


Two years ago 290,570 441,340 330,080 15,820 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Sales of corn products are fair in vol- 
ume, with prices in this territory un- 
changed from those prevailing last week. 
Grits are quoted for shipment in car lots 
at $1.95 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at 
$1.85, hominy at $2.45, hominy flakes at 
$2.05, cerealine at $2.75, and corn flour 
at $3.15. 

While there seems to be a rather wide- 
spread feeling that wheat prices are get- 
ting on a more stable basis, and that, 
even though there are further declines, 
they are more apt to be gradual than 
otherwise, buyers of corn products seem 
mistrustful of the future in that grain. 
Most of them think that its position is 
diametrically opposed to that of wheat. 

It is pointed out that receipts from 
the country continue large and that the 
outlook is for a steady, liberal movement 
of corn for some time. One of the large 
Indiana dealers in the grain said this 
week that he agreed with:the view that 
even lower corn prices might be ex- 
pected, regardless of the trend of wheat. 
He pointed to the immense crop pro- 
duced last season, and added that he 
could see nothing but the strength in 
wheat to warrant present corn prices. It 
was doubted whether that influence would 
continue to maintain the level of corn. 

The result is expected to be a continu- 
ing caution on the part of buyers of corn 
products until the trend of the corn 
market is more clearly outlined. As a 
consequence, it seems certain that pur- 
chases will continue small in quantity, 
with prompt shipment specified. 

The demand for millfeed continues 
fair. Stocks on hand in most Indiana 
mills are not large, due largely to the 
fact that none of the wheat flour con- 
cerns have been operating at anything 
like their full capacity. Quotations on 
wheat feeds show a rather wide variation 
in this territory. The ruling level seemed 
to be slightly higher than last week. 

In Indianapolis, bran and mixed feed 
were offered for shipment in car lots at 
$33.50@35 ton, an advance of $1.50 in the 
minimum and $1 in the maximum. Mid- 
dlings were available at $37.50@39, show- 
ing the same increase as bran and mixed 
feed. Corn feeds were unchanged, hom- 
iny feed being offered at $35 ton, bulk, 
and $37, sacked. 


NOTES 


Henry F. Hill, 44 years old, the man- 
ager of a grain elevator at Ray’s Cross- 
ing, in Shelby County, died Tuesday, at 
his home, survived by two daughters, a 
sister and a brother. 

The New York Baking Co., Indianapo- 
lis, with $5,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated ‘by Henry Abrams, J. W. 
Joseph, P. H. Moffke and Sadie Kershen- 
baum, to operate a bakery in this city. 

G. O. Standley has been selected by 
Perry County’s commissioners as agri- 
cultural agent for that county to aid in 
grain production and other farm activi- 
ties. Millers and grain dealers in the 
territory will co-operate in the work. 
Mr. Standley is a graduate of Purdue 
University. His headquarters will be at 
La Fayette. . 

Much corn in southern Indiana was 
sold early, but reports received this week 
indicate that farmers still have large 
quantities on hand. Grain dealers are 
paying 70c bu for the best quality, but 
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the producers say that, after paying all 
charges, they will in most cases lose 
money on it at that level. It is indicated 
that much of the corn will be fed to live 
stock, 

Representatives of various organiza- 
tions in Indiana interested in a pure seed 
law for the state met in Indianapolis this 
week and agreed to support a bill that 
the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ As- 
sociations will have introduced in the In- 
diana general assembly. Millers and 
grain dealers also are interested in the 
passage of the measure. The adoption of 


ward arousing a spirit of competition in 
wheat raising, both as to quality and 
yield. This activity already has reached 
a high state of development ia corn and 
is one of the principal factors that has 
resulted in Indiana winning first prizes 
in national corn contests year after year. 
Announcement was made Friday of this 
week by Purdue that William H. Baker, 
living near Lyons, in Greene County, was 
the Hoosier corn king for 1920, he hav- 
ing raised an average of 128.8 bus an 
acre on a 5-acre tract. Forty-seven In- 
diana grain raisers produced 100 or more 

















A Korean Lady, Her Carriage, and Her Maid 


such a law was advocated in the message 
of James P. Goodrich, governor, to the 
members of the legislature. He will re- 
tire next week, but Warren T. McCray, 
governor-elect, also is understood to fa- 
vor the proposed legislation. 


John A. Thompson, of Edinburg, a 
large stockholder in the Cutsinger grain 
elevator at Shelbyville and who had other 
grain interests in Indiana, died at a hos- 
pital in Indianapolis on Wednesday. Mr. 
Thompson, who also’ was president of 
the Thompson State Bank at Edinburg, 
had been in poor health for some time, 
and had started for an outing in Florida 
when a recurrence of his illness forced 
him to stop in this city. He was 65 years 
old, and is survived by a widow and two 
children. Complications attendant on 
heart disease were the cause of death. 
Funeral services were held in Edinburg, 
Friday. 

Work in the certification of seed wheat, 
which is being started by Purdue Uni- 
versity, is the first step in the state to- 


—‘Prosperous but Unhappy Korea.” 
. 


bus an acre in the competition in which 
470 men in 57 counties took part. 
Epwarp H, ZiecNer. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Jan. 8.—Evansville 
mills have enjoyed a brisk trade during 
the week, the output amounting to 15,000 
bbls for the three principal mills, and 
all of this is on the rails en route to des- 
tination. One mill, the Akin-Erskine, 
shipped 1,000 140-lb sacks best patent 
flour to Cork, Ireland, arrangements for 
which were made in New York. Millers 
are in a better frame of mind, and are 
looking for heavier demand, It is evident 
that stocks in jobbers’ hands are dwin- 
dling, and that they are beginning to 
stock up again. The foreign demand for 
wheat is good, and some flour is also be- 
ing sent overseas. 

The price of wheat at the mills in 
Evansville jumped to $1.94 during the 
week, an advance of 9c. Millers report 
that little wheat is coming in at that 
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price. Farmers are holding out for bet- 
ter prices, and it is believed that when a 
small advance over the cost of raising 
the crop is reached there will be a good 
deal of wheat thrown upon the market. 

The range of price for best patent 
runs $10.25@10.90, according to the grade 
of flour produced, in carload lots. 
Straights range $8.70@9.50. Millfeed 
range, ton lots: bran, $383@35; mixed 
feed, $34@37; shorts, $35@37. The de- 
mand for millfeed is brisk, and it is not 
necessary to carry over stocks, 

* ” 


Charles Erskine, of the Akin-Erskine 
mills, will leave during the coming week 
for a trip through the South in the inter- 
est of the mill, and to look over trade 
conditions. W. W. Ross. 

Cc 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvILLE, TENN., Jan. 8.—There was 
some improvement in demand for flour 
from the Southeast this week. Business 
was confined chiefly to small orders, but 
the aggregate volume was materially 
larger than for last week. Most jobbers 
have been following a hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy for some time, and are now in shape 
to start the 1921 business, Gradual im- 
provement is expected to continue during 
the latter part of the month, as buyers 
are believed to be low on supplies. No 
heavy operations, however, are anticipat- 
ed until general conditions of trade and 
industry become more normal. 

Flour prices this week were firm to a 
shade stronger, on account of the cost 
of cash wheat. Quotations at the close 
of the week were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $10.50@11.50; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $10@10.50; straight patent, 
$9.50@10; first clears, $7@7.50. 

Jobbers report more interest in Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours, and some bet- 
ter sales. Prices: spring wheat patent, 
140-lb bags, delivered at Nashville, $10@ 
10.50; hard winter patent, $9@9.50. 

The movement of wheat is light, mills 
buying only to cover demands. Prices 
are irregular, with’ No. 2 red, western, 
$2.14@2.20, delivered at Nashville. 

Millfeed is quiet, and without impor- 
tant feature. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $30 
@34; standard middlings or shorts, $35 
@38., 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mils, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output. of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 182,490 55,880 30.6 

Last week ....... 167,580 61,681 36.8 

FOSP OHO vccccece 200,670 147,792 73.6 

Two years ago ... 179,190 86,453 48.2 

Three years ago.. 160,890 49,444 30.7 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan, 8 Jan. 1 

Flour, bbie ........se00 28,700 34,200 
OBR, DUD cwcesccescss 174,000 161,000 
CN BU se ceccicossens 145,500 125,000 
GH, DR cc cess cceseces 399,000 448,000 

CORN MEAL 

Better sales of corn meal are re- 
ported. Mills with a capacity of 69,000 


bus this week ground 6,700, or 9.7 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 30,214, 
or 22.2 per cent, the same week last 
year. Prices: bolted and unbolted meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $1.75@1.95. 

NOTES 

The Middle Tennessee Flour Mills, 
Lebanon, Tenn., will begin grinding mixed 
feed next week, having installed equip- 
ment for a daily output of 1,000 bags. 

The Memphis Hay and Grain Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers: 
W. R. Smith-Vaniz, president; W. A. 
Hall, vice president; W. J. Fransioli, 
secretary. 

The Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, 
Tenn., has amended its charter of incor- 
poration, increasing the capital stock to 
$500,000. Joseph P. Dunlop is at the 
head of the company. 

Senator J. Parks Worley, of Sullivan 
County, died in Nashville, following a 
surgical operation. He operated flour 
mills at Bluff City, Tenn., and was one 
of the best known men in the state. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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Contrary to general expectation, spring 
wheat flour prices declined this week. On 
Wednesday leading mills announced a re- 
duction of 20c, making the standard quo- 
tation for top patents $10.90 bbl, in 
bags, in mixed car lots to the trade. The 
fact that such a reduction was made at 
a time when the market for wheat was 
showing new firmness was taken as symp- 
tomatic of keen competition for the lim- 
ited amount of business that buyers are 
disposed to offer. The effect of the de- 
cline was to reduce the budding con- 
fidence of buyers that prices have reached 
a safe level. Ontario winter wheat flour 
is showing considerable strength, and has 
advanced about 25@50c in domestic mar- 
kets. Quotations: top patent springs 
$10.90 bbl, in bags, and second patents 
$10.40, delivered Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash; Ontario winters, $9.25 bbl, 
in second-hand jutes, Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

A limited amount of flour is being sold 
for shipment to the United States, but 
the fear of impending tariff restrictions 
is a serious impediment to business. Some 
Canadian mills are storing quantities of 
flour in eastern American centers, in the 
belief that this is a safe policy in any 
event. Top patent springs are being 
quoted by Canadian mills for shipment 
to New York at $9.50 bbl, and seconds 
at $9, in jute, delivered, American funds, 
while Ontario soft winters are worth 
$8.50 bbl, in new jute bags, same terms. 

Business with British importers is re- 
stricted. Some sellers are doing more 
than others, and prices show considerable 
variation. As high as 79s has been obtained, 
while other lots of equal quality sold 
at 77s 6d. Today’s cables offered 74@75s 

er 280 lbs for straight Manitobas, c.if., 
Liverpool, London or Glasgow, in 140-lb 
jutes, and for clears 72s 6d was bid. 
Ontario winters for export are quoted at 
73s per 280 lbs. Exchange on these quo- 
tations is at the Canadian rate for ster- 
ling. 

WHEAT 

Ontario mills are buying good quan- 
tities of Manitoba wheat for all-rail ship- 
ment from Fort William. This is cost- 
ing a stiff premium over the May option, 
but there is a fear that supplies may not 
be available later, and no one wishes to 
be caught short. Any wheat at Georgian 
Bay ports that is for sale is worth the 
full equivalent of near-by all-rail stocks. 
Today’s quotation for No. 1 northern, on 
track, Bay ports, is $2.30 bu, and for 
all-rail No. 1 northern $2.05, track, Fort 
William. Other grades of springs at the 
usual difference. Ontario soft winter 
wheat is about 5c bu higher than a week 
ago, and firm at the price. For farmers’ 
loads, mills are paying $1.90 bu, at their 
doors, country points, while car lots are 
worth $2.05 bu, on track, country points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trade in these grains is quiet. No. 2 
white Ontario oats, 50@53c bu, f.o.b. 
country points; barley, 85@90c;_ rye, 
$1.50@1.55; buckwheat, $1@1.05; No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 53c,—in store, 
Fort William; American corn, $1.15, 
track, Toronto, prompt shipment. 

NOTES 

Linseed oil cake is selling here at $53 
ton, and meal at $55, f.o.b. Montreal. 

The rate of exchange on American 
funds in Canada is now 16 per cent pre- 
mium, while sterling is quoted at $4.22 
here. : 


American buyers of soft winter wheat 
are still operating in Ontario, and are 
making Canadian mills pay the full 

ivalent-of American prices for any 
wheat they require. 

Mills have reduced the price of shorts 
$2, making today’s quotation $40 ton. 
Bran is also held at $40 ton. The reason 
for this change is that shorts have been 
accumulating, while bran is scarce. The 
Ee named is for car or mixed car lots, 
n bags. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal prices are be- 
coming demoralized. Some mills take 
what they can get, while, others are ask- 
ing for rolled oats $3.35@3.50 per 90 Ibs, 
de:ivered, Ontario points. Oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, is worth 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Oat hulls, $18@20 ton, in 
bags, mill points, . 

Canadian miilers and grain shippers 
are fighting the proposal of lake steam- 
ship people to unload the payment of 
shoveling and trimming charges upon 
shippers. This matter has been under 
discussion for some months, and steam- 
ship people seem to be very keen on the 
proposal. They will, however, find that 
any such new burden upon the trade will 
be fought to a finish. 


The decline in spring wheat flour prices ° 


announced on Wednesday came as a sur- 
prise to the trade. The actual amount of 
this decline was 20c bbl. At the same 
time, wheat was working into a stronger 
position, and it looked as if the course of 
the flour market would be governed by 
this fact, but evidently the big mills have 
found that price cutting by smaller con- 
cerns is eating into the volume of their 
business, and the reduction was made 
to restore the balance. 

The matter of prepayment of freight 
on Canadian shipments of grain and 
flour to United States in American funds 
is still having the consideration of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners. The 
trade has taken a firm stand on the prin- 
ciple that Canadian funds should apply 
to all portions of through hauls that lie 
in Canadian territory. They will not 
stand for discrimination against the legal 
tender of this country in payment for 
services rendered in the country. The 
fact that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission accepted this principle some time 
ago on through hauls from the United 
States to Canadian points strengthens 
the Canadian contention materially. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., Jan. 8.—Export de- 
mand for flour has dropped off, and mill- 
ing demand is not so good. The import- 
ing countries have been taking wheat. 
The result is that Canadian mills are hav- 
ing to reduce their manufacturing opera- 
tions very seriously, and many smaller 
mills are faced with a complete shut- 
down. Owing to the high premiums be- 
ing asked for cash wheat, western mills 
advanced their flour prices 10c bbl in 
Saskatchewan, and 20c in Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Today’s quotation for top patent 
spring wheat flour is $10.65 bbl, in jute 
bags, second patents $10.05, and ciears 
$9, delivered at any point between Fort 
William and the western boundary of 
Alberta. From western Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast, prices rise progressively. 
For 30-day terms, 10c bbl is added to the 
foregoing, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was Me | quiet this 
week. Absence of export demand for 
the past few days may indicate that 
Europe has secured sufficient supplies 
from Canada and the United States, and 
that Argentina will now supply all re- 
quirements for a few weeks. At present 


‘ buying wheat freely in Winnipeg. 


the local market is out of line with, Ar- 
gentine prices, but if any break in pre- 
miums occurs, European buyers may be 
expected to return. Inspections this 
week averaged 631 cars per day, against 
570 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern wheat for each day of the week 
ending Jan. 8: 


Cash ay 
SAE sp Seqertestoctreses $1.99 $1.23 % 
Me TE nc ds ch bb nbc tpencee 1.92% 89% 
SOR. SH Foawcavincs vecviace 1.92% 1.87% 
SOM, © a cevscbkdegocccccvis 1.97% 1.89% 
MOM. FT vcccccetecogshes-ove 1.97% 1.89% 
Ws, B Saks Tewnsceseedetns 2.00% 1.92% 


OATMEAL 


This market is still rather listless. The 
jobbing price for rolled oats is now 
around $3 per 80-Ib bag, while mill prices 
range downward to as low as $280, de- 
‘livered, Winnipeg territory. Oatmeal in 
98-lb bags is 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is very little doing in the coarse 
grain markets, either in cash or futures. 
Demand continues poor, and offerings 
very light. Since a week ago, oats have 
decreased 9c bu, barley advanced 35,c, 
and rye 5%c. Closing prices: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 5314c; barley, 93%,c; 
rye, $1.691,,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


Prices for rye flour are _unchanged, 
and the market for this product is ve 
quiet. Best patents are worth $10 bbl, 
in bags; medium grade, $9.25; dark, $7; 
rye meal, $8,—delivered Manitoba points. 


NOTES 


There is little activity in the millfeed 
market. Bran is being quoted at $35 
ton, in bags, and shorts at $37, in cars 
or mixed cars, delivered f.o.b. Manitoba 
points. 

Ontario and Quebec mills have been 
It is 
understood that mills are beginning to 
feel more friendly toward the buying side 
of the market, especially as they are not 
very well stocked for future grinding. 

With a view to arriving at a figure that 
will represent the cost of growing of 
wheat in Saskatchewan, the bureau of 
Statistics of the department of agricul- 
ture is sending out a very comprehensive 
questionnaire to its crop correspondents 
in all parts of the province, and to, the 
grain growers’ locals and similar associa 
tions. The questions apply to the crop 
of 1920. 

Moose Jaw, which is the principal point 
of shipment from the province of Sas- 
katchewan to the United States, reports 
a heavy movement of wheat to Minne- 
apolis. During the first three days of 
this week something like 180 cars went 
south over the Soo line. The foreign car 
situation has improved to such an extent 
that these and greater shipments are 
easily possible. Buyers for shipment to 
the United States find no difficulty in 
getting cars. 

The Quaker Oats Co., of Saskatoon, 
has decided to open a warehouse in Re- 
gina for handling the company’s products 
throughout the southern part of the prov- 
ince. The business here will be in charge 
of J. Preston, who has been sent down 
from the mills in Saskatoon. The Quak- 
er Oats Co. is now handling a wide range 
of patented foods in addition to rolied 
oats. kroducts will be shipped to ee 
from the mills in Saskatoon in carload 
lot, and reshipped from Regina to mer- 
chants in the towns and villages of south- 
ern Saskatchewan. 

Estimates as to the value of participa- 
tion certificates of the Canadian Wheat 
Board still outstanding place the figure 
at approximately $1,000,000. The board 


discontinued payment on these certifi- 
cates at the end of the year, and holders 
who did not heed the warning to get their 
certificates cashed before that time are 
now in the position of having to wait un- 
til there is some declaration as to how 
the money may be obtained. There is to 
be a meeting of the board toward the end 
of January, when this matter will doubt- 
less receive attention. 
L. E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 

MonTrREAL, Que., Jan. 8.—Mills here 
reduced Manitoba flour prices 20c bbl on 
Wednesday. This came as a surprise to 
some in the trade, as wheat has been 
gaining strength and is now considerably 
over its cost at the time when former 
prices for flour were fixed. The explana- 
tion of the decline is competition for a 
limited amount of business. Demand for 
flour is unusually quiet. The new price 
for top patent Manitobas is $10.90 bbl, 
seconds $10.40, clears $10.20, in bags, de- 
livered, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour has gone up 
in price. The wheat from which this flour 
is produced is said to be growing scarce. 
American buyers have been taking con- 
siderable quantities for use on their side 
of the line, and this demand has caused a 
firmer feeling. Today’s price for car 
lots of 90 per cent winters, in second- 
hand jute bags, is $9.25 bbl, on track, or 
$10@10.25, ex-store. 

Montreal mills are enjoying a fair vol- 
ume of export business. British import- 
ers show an increasing interest, and are 
today offering around 75s sack for Mani- 
toba straights, c.if., trading ports. A 
few sales were made early in the week at 
better than this figure, as high as 79s hav- 
ing been made on one day. Greece has 
been in the market for first clears, and 
some sales for that shipment are report- 
ed. Most American buyers are out of 
this market at present. 

Bran is in good demand at $40 ton, de- 
livered, cars or mixed car lots, while 
shorts are weaker and have declined $2 
ton, making the regular mill quotation 
for these two feeds the same, namely, $40 
ton. This unusual quotation is expected 
to move the accumulating quantity of 
shorts now in millers’ hands. 

White corn flour is in poor demand at 
$9@9.10 bbl, in jute, delivered. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are doing very 
poorly. Competition by sellers is so keen 
that all possibility of profit making is be- 
ing sacrificed. A fair quotation for rolled 
oats in a wholesale way would be $3.35 
per bag of 90 lbs, but some are selling 
under this figure. Oatmeal, in 98-lb 
packages, should be worth around $3.65, 
in mixed car lots, 


NOTES 


Montreal mills were gratified at the 
news of a sharp decline in ocean freight 
rates on flour which came out on Thurs- 
day. The rate named here is now 30c 
per 100 lbs to Liverpool, London or Glas- 
gow, as against the former figure of 45c. 
It is understood the initiative in this de- 
cline came from American shipping in- 
terests, and that British companies are 
refusing to follow. 

Frank O. Fowler, manager of the 
Grain Exchange clearing house, Winni- 
peg, H. N. Baird, Winnipeg, James D. 
Richardson, of James Richardson & 
Sons, grain merchants, Winnipeg, and Dr. 
Robert Magill, secretary of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, attended a meeting 
of the Dominion Marine Association hel 
here on Friday in an effort to biock any 
changes in the shifting of grain trim- 
ming charges from the vessel to the ship- 
per, a change recently adopted by the 
United States lake carriers. 

T. J. Grices. 
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Though a slightly better feeling pre- 
vails in the flour trade, business has been 
very quiet during the past week, and 
buying was extremely limited. The pres- 
sure occasioned by resale flour is some- 
what reduced, because some of it has 
gone into consumption; still, there are 
fairly good spot- stocks, though not 
enough to be particularly worrisome. 

Flour prices were quite active, and 
more closely reflected wheat values than 
for some time. These rapid price move- 
ments, however, did not help business, 
and the situation was a bit more unset- 
tled than it was last week. 

The principal disturbing factor was 
the sudden change of front on the part 
of Senator Penrose with regard to the 
proposed emergency tariff programme, 
which, if it becomes a law, will vitally 
affect the flour and wheat situation be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
Everybody seems to be at a loss to 
know the reason for this sudden change, 
but there is a strong feeling here that 
the legislation as now proposed will not 
finally be-passed. Should it be, however, 
there would have to be a readjustment 
of a great many contracts made by Ca~ 
nadian mills contingent upon a tariff 
eventually being placed against Canadian 
wheat and flour. 

There was almost a complete absence 
of foreign buying, which had the effect 
of softening up the situation on the 
lower grades. First clears were offered 
more freely and at relatively lower 
prices than previously. In the main, 
prices on spring wheat flours remained 
at about the same level as last week, but 
Kansas flours seemed to be relatively 
lower. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents, $11 
@11.25; standard patents, $9.50@10; 
first clears, $7@8; soft winter straights, 
$8.75@9; hard winter straights, $9.25@ 
9.75; first clears, $7.25@8.25; rye, $8.75@ 
9.50,—all in jute. 


A PRESENT TO THE POPE 


It is a long way from Staten Island 
to Rome, but that distance is now being 
spanned by a shipment of 50 bbls of 
American white flour from the warehouse 
of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., as a 
present to Pope Benedict XV. 

Some few months ago the Right Rev- 
erend John Grimes, bishop of Syracuse, 
N. Y., made a journey to the Vatican, 
and while there discovered that the qual- 
ity of the bread served on the table of 
the pope, as well as throughout Italy, 
was, owing to war conditions, extremely 
poor. The prelate also thought he no- 
ticed that the health of the pontiff was 
not so good as he would like it to be, 
and being a strong advocate of good 
bread as a food, he naturally reached 
the conclusion that what was required in 
the pope’s household was some good 
American white flour. Immediately upon 
his return to America he set about pro- 
viding it. 

In order that the present should be 
delivered to the back door of the Vatican 
without charge, it was necessary to make 
arrangements, not only for the purchase 
of the flour, but for following it through 
to its destination in such a manner as 
would insure prompt and efficient han- 
dling. The emissary of the bishop was 
sent to New York to_investigate the pos- 
sibilities of handling it, and after sev- 
eral consultations decided that the whole 
matter should be placed in the hands of 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., which, 
through its service department, found 
it possible to do exactly what was re- 


quired in the way not only of getting the 
shipment promptly on its journey, but 
being able to follow it through to its 
destination so carefully and particularly 
that every condition could be complied 
with. 

NOTES 

J. W. A. Davies, who was formerly 
engaged in the flour brokerage business 
on his own account, has recently taken 
a position with Spaulding & Kilthau, 
flour brokers here. 

The co-partnership -heretofore existing 
between George W. Gardiner, recently 
deceased, and William E. Carter, under 
the firm name of G. W. Gardiner & Co., 


Some sales of hard winter wheat pat- 
ents were made this week under pressure. 
Good patents have been offered in this 
market as low as $9 bbl, in sacks. The 
supply at this price was limited, but even 
at this low price buyers. showed little 
interest, and only a moderate amount 
was sold. 

No matter how low the price quoted 
by the mills may be, prospective buyers 
are offering bids so absurdly low that 
they cannot be accepted. Some buyers 
are still handicapped by the financial 
situation, and are obliged to curtail their 
purchases lest they be unable to take 
up the drafts when the flour arrives. 
When purchases are made, broken car- 
loads are wanted, the trade in full car- 
loads being extremely small. 

Corn products are dull, with the mar- 
ket 25c lower per 100 lbs on white corn 
goods and 10@20c lower on yellow goods. 
Offerings good, and there is some pres- 
sure to sell. Oatmeal continues in good 
demand, with the market firmly held. 


NOTES 
The International Grocery Co., Boston, 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $4,445; assets, 
$1,569. 
A new corporation, formed on Dec. 
31, is the Berkshire Flour & Grain Co., 





-Flour Leaving Tanner-Gross Warehouse for the Vatican at Rome 


has been discontinued, but the business 
will be carried on by William E. Carter 
at the old address, 68 Broad Street. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were H. V. Nye, general manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas; W. C. Wilkes, general sales 
manager Northern Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, Oregon; E. L. Stancliff, sales mana- 
ger Crete (Neb.) Mills; W. D. Moore, 
of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real; W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y., 
and George E, Lake, of Ewart & Lake, 
Groveland, N. Y. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 8.—Flour prices 
were generally advanced during the week 
on account of higher wheat markets, but 
the demand showed no improvement. A 
few mill agents reported some business, 
but the amount sold was small and 
widely distributed. The advance was 
wholly on paper, as buyers still refuse 
to purchase at any advance in prices, 
and are only meeting pressing needs. 
This indifference is believed to indicate 
that near-by needs of large bakers and 
jobbing distributors have been satisfied 
for the present. Receipts were light but, 
owing to the slow demand from the 
trade, stocks of unsold flour show an 
increase from last month, 

Another reason for the indifference 
shown by buyers toward mill quotations 
at the present time is the extent to which 
cut prices are being quoted in this mar- 
ket. Many dealers, who find it difficult to 
interest their customers in their product, 
also give as a reason that certain of the 
big mills in the Northwest are blending 
American and Canadian wheat, and in 
this way are underselling those mills 
using American wheat only. 

Spring wheat patents were held at an 
advance. of 50@60c bbl early in the 
week, but at the same time the same mills 
were quietly offering at old prices. Quo- 
tations at the close have a wide range, 
standard patents being held at $9.75@ 
10.80 bbl, in sacks, with special brands 
ranging up to $11.25. 


Inc., Pittsfield, Mass., with a capital of 
$120,000. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
on Jan, 1, 1921, as reported by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, showed an increase of 
8,500 bbls over the previous month. Ac- 
cording to the statement issued on that 
date, there were held by jobbers and 
other distributors 37,276 bbls, compared 
with 28,774 on Dec. 1, and 40,388 a 
year ago. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
were George P. Strom, Sioux City, 
Iowa; E. L. Stancliff, Crete, Neb; George 
S. Brush, Regina, Sask; C. S. Woolman, 
Chicago; E. P. Whittredge, San Fran- 
cisco; J. O. Laird, assistant manager 
Updike Milling Co, Omaha; W. C. 
Wilkes, Portland, Oregon, and James L. 
Cameron, Atlanta, Ga. 


Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N, Y., Jan. 8.—There was a 
better inquiry for patents this week. As 
a rule, millers did not look for much 
business this month or next, but the be- 
lief now is that before February is well 
started we are going to see one of the 
old time, brisk trades. All the orders 
accepted have been for prompt or imme- 
diate shipment. 

Buyers who have directed quick ship- 
ment say they will be in the market 
during the next 30 days and are only 
waiting for the financial situation to 
settle down. They admit that they are 
a little afraid to take hold at present, 
but they want flour, and some are de- 
cidedly short of stocks. Reports of dis- 
tress flour in a few small localities con- 
tinue to be heard, but cannot be con- 
sidered other than a local matter. 

Prices were very unsettled for all 
kinds of flour, due to the shifting of 
wheat values to some extent, but mainly 
to the desire of the mills to keep run- 
ning. Patents were quoted 30@40c 
higher than last week, while first clear 
was lower, with quite a supply on hand 
and but little inquiry. It is said that 
some bakers secured bargains on a few 
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fair-sized lots which had been hanging 
around for some time. Second clear was 
quoted at previous prices, but was not 
plentiful, and most offerings were’ held 
higher. 

The city local trade shows no improve- 
ment, and there appears to be little pros- 
pects of any. Prices were advanced 50c, 
making the best family patent $10.75, in 
98-lb cottons, 

Kansas agents had their prices ad- 
vanced 20c this week, but were back to 
the old figures today, and did a little 
business on the new basis. Few of their 
customers appear to be booked ahead, 
and buyers wanted quick action on what 
they purchased. The range was $9.75@ 
10.20 for short patent, and $9@9.50 for 
standard patent, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills sold some flour 
in mixed cars, and last week’s prices 
were maintained, with $10.35 the top for 
short patent, $10.15 for standard patent, 
and $9.95 for pastry. 

Canadian flour was reported very slow, 
with prices quoted about 50c above last 
week. The best patent was offered at 
$9.75, and bakers at $9.50, jute, prompt 
shipment, track, Buffalo, American 
money. | 

Millfeeds were either strong or higher, 
bran being salable at $1 over last week, 
and there was no difficulty in getting 
previous asking prices for standard mid- 
dlings. The latter feed shows consid- 
erable improvement in demand, and. a 
narrowing of the difference between bran 
and middlings is expected in a few days. 
Bran is scarce, and the mills are sold 
ahead for several weeks. The heavy 
feeds remain slow, with the mills holding 
on in anticipation of a demand later 
at higher prices. Stocks of feeds of all 
kinds are reported low in the country, 
and jobbers look for a better trade after 
the middle of this month. There is still 
some fodder left and dairymen are not 
feeding heavily at present. 

Soft winter mills are asking high 
prices, and not selling anything in car- 
loads. Bran is held at $36, standard 
middlings at $32, and mixed feed at $36, 
track, Buffalo, prompt shipment. 

Canadian mills are asking $33.50 for 
bran and $30.50 for middlings, prompt 
shipment, track, Buffalo, American 
funds, 

Corn-meal coarse feed in good demand 
at about $2 under last week’s prices, and 
there were some offerings at less. Hom- 
iny feed in light supply, but trade is 
light at the advance of $1.50 for white, 
while yellow sold freely at $36, track, 
Buffalo. No gluten feed here, but there 
were limited offerings at $52.43, protected 
against any decline up to the day of ship- 
ment. Oil meal dull, with offerings at 
$40 and the mills asking $44. Cotton- 
seed meal higher, and demand improv- 
ing. Brewers’ grains $45, and distillers’ 
$54, for 30 per cent, and $46 for 18 per 
cent, sacked, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa 
$31, track, Buffalo. Milo in liberal sup- 
ply and lower. : 

Buckwheat easier, with quite free of- 
ferings of silver hull from Canada at 
$2.45, while domestic, Japanese, was held 
at $2.50@2.55, and little to be had. It 
is claimed that Canadian buckwheat is 
not as clean as that from New York 
state. Buckwheat flour quiet at $4.50@ 
4.60, in 5-lb paper bags. 

Rolled oats dull and lower. Oat feed 
stronger, but there is little demand for 
spot. Shipment .is quoted at $22, track, 
Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
SR. WOON sccccccecscrces 105,970 64 
EGG WOO cocccccsocesess 80,875 48 
WOO GOD ca cncicces Cocter 143,775 86 
Two years ago .......06% 135,650 81 
Three years ago ......... 102,570 61 


NOTES 


George B. Price & Son will build a 
feed mill, 30x70, on the site of the bean 
house recently destroyed by fire at East 
Pembroke, N. Y. 

The flour and feed mill at Alden, N. 
Y., owned and operated by F. Perry the 
past 10 years, has been sold to F. J. 
Young, of Alden. 

Stocks of wheat in store are 6,320,000 
bus, compared with 13,557,000 last year. 
About 3,700,000 bus wheat are afloat in 














174 
while last year there were 1,- 


vessels, 
943,000, 

Receipts of feed by lake the past sea- 
aoe heavy Won compared with 
19. The total last year was 206,670 
sacks, while in 1919 there were 744,242 
received here. 


a 
a 


E. Banoasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuesrer, N. Y., Jan. 8.—There is a 
considerably larger output of hard wheat 
flour this week, but it need not be taken 
as a measure of improvement in the mar- 
ket. Some mills reported a little busi- 
ness on Monday and Tuesday. There- 
after, prices stiffened materially. 

Millers here are mildly interested in 
what Congress is doing and in the pro-. 
posed revival of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. If the plan could be material- 
ized into action as during the war, the 
sentiment is that flour would be con- 
siderably benefited by the foreign mar- 
ket opened up, but with treasury officials 
bucking the idea, backed by the adminis- 
tration, the outlook for anything very 
substantial is considered dubious. 

More interest centers in the proposed 
tariff legislation. Still, it is argued that 
it will many weeks at the shortest 
before any help from that quarter can 
be realized. if, domestic mills had been 
protected to the extent, at least, of the- 
difference in the exchange rate between 
this country and Canada, a vast amount 
of Canadian flour dumped on the Ameri- 
can market would, instead, have been 
ground on this side the line. However, 
over against all this speculation, the 
reality is a dead flour market. 

Prices are firm to 25c higher on spring 
patents, with clears and low grade in 
sympathy. However, prices are again 
rather nominal, and some mills have 
withdrawn quotations, but stand ready 
to deal with a bona fide customer. Gen- 
eral range of prices on hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $10.75@11 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.50; 
spring straights, $10, cotton 98's, job- 
bing; bakers patent, $10.35, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; first clears, $8@8.90, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50 
@8; low grade, $6.50@7, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

There have been times in_ recent 
months when soft wheat flour was fairly 
active and appeared largely independent 
of the hard wheat product, but at this 
juncture, what has been said of hard 
wheat flours largely applies to soft wheat 

roducts. Small quantities have been 

ooked this week, but beyond that there 
has been no activity. As told repeated- 
ly, farmers are hanging onto their wheat, 
and the present offers of $1.85@1.90 bu 
are ignored. may 4 ask $2.05, and 
mills are getting the bulk of their wheat 
from that source. Principal quotations: 
winter straights, $9.25@9.35 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.50. Fur- 
ther squeezing the miller has been the 
weakening in feed prices, for while the 
prices of wheat have remained about con- 
stant, feed has been working lower. 
Every dollar a ton off on bran and mid- 
dlings means 4c added to the cost of a 
barrel of wheat flour, grain prices re- 
maining the same, or in the case of rye 
flour, 7c. 

There is little activity in whole-wheat 
flour. There is an occasional small sale, 
with the rather nominal quotation, Bos- 
ton rate point, of $10.25 bbl, cotton 98's. 
Similarly, graham is quoted at $9, with 
little demand. 

Rye flour firmer, but prices appear to 
make little difference in sales and, under 
the conditions, a rising market fails to 
stimulate business. Best white brands 
are quoted at $9.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands, jobbed 
here, inactive. Light, $10.50 bbl; me- 
dium, $10; dark, $9.50,—all in cotton 98’s. 

Despite the light flour output, mill- 
feed is accumulating in some quarters, 
and some mills are offering concessions 
on earlier prices. Other mills are sold 
up and are maintaining prices, but this 
may be to hold back trade until they 


are in position to make prompt deliv- 
eries. Principal quotations: spring bran, 
#43@44 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 


local, $44; winter bran, $88@40, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $44@45, 


sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $48; win- 
ter middlings, $44@46, sacked, mostly 
Rye feed in some -accumulation, 


local. 
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with prices around $2 lower, and’ 

at $40 ton. sacked, mostly local. est- 
ern millfeeds in rather light demand, 
and dealers conceding $2@4 ton. Crushed 
oats quoted at $41 ton, and corn meal 
at , all bulk basis, jobbing. Corn 
meal, table ery unchanged at $2.75 
per 100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of city mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK 2 cccccccccccccce 7,900 2 
EiMOt WOOK ooccvcccccscsscie 5,550 30 


Of this week’s total, 6,250 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,250 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 

In some localities, farmers still have 
their buckwheat crop on hand. There are 
few buyers in the market, and $2 per 
100 Ibs is about the going price, against 
$2.30 early in the fall. 

The agricultural course in the Geneva 
high school is attracting considerable at- 
tention. Boys earn while they learn, by 
means of project work in various farm 
activities, including grain raising. Costs 
are closely checked up, and the boys are 
instructed how to figure out their net 
profit or loss. 

The Patent Cereal Co., of Geneva, 
has begun work on a large order of corn 
flour which will be shipped to Danzig 
and distributed in Poland under direc- 
tion of the American Relief Association. 
The local company is completing ship- 
ments of corn flour to Egypt. The order 
was placed by the Egyptian government 
last fall, following failure of the rice 
crop in the Nile valley. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapevpuia, Pa., Jan. 8.—The flour 
market was unsettled and irregular, as a 
result of constant fluctuations in wheat. 
While stocks carried by local jobbers and 
bakers are only moderate, buyers are op- 
erating very conservatively, and the vol- 
ume of business transacted during the 
week was of small proportions. Miil lim- 
its, however, in some cases were slightly 
advanced, particularly on the better 
grades of flour, which were most in re- 
quest. 

NOTES 

The Wabash Railway Co. has applied 
for membership in the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

The Philadelphia Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting on Thursday. Only 
routine business was transacted. 

William J. Rardon, flour broker, be- 
came ill with pneumonia last Saturday, 
but is reported to be improving. 

William P. Brazer, grain merchant, is 
in Pasadena, Cal., where he will spend 
the balance of the winter with his brother. 


The Central Baking Co. has leased, 
through Roy M. Livingstone, from Joseph 
Caplan, represented by S. Buchsbaum & 
Son, the store at 23 North Thirteenth 
Street. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were Leopold Gross, president of 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour 
jobbers, of New York City; E. L. Stan- 
cliffe, sales manager Crete (Neb.) Mills, 
and Peter F. Carroll, of Henry Koper & 
Co., flour exporters, of New York City. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


BALTIMORE 

Ba.timore, Mp., Jan. 8.—Flour held 
firm all week, despite fluctuations in raw 
material, though demand and trading 
were limited and disappointing. Buyers 
have been punished so badly that they 
have lost their oldtime nerve and vigor, 
and have no’ come back. Generally 
speaking, they are down and out, and 
don’t know it. With a few happy excep- 
tions, they should retire and give place 
to a new crop of buyers, to those who 
will give every seller a chance, who will 
show no preference to the outside agent 
over the home man, and who will not be 
afraid of their shadows, 

Mr. Penrose, of Pennsylvania, stirred 
up the ariimals in wheat by coming out 
for the emergency tariff bill, but the ad- 
vance which followed was too rapid for 
business, and little or nothing was done 
locally. Some seem to t that the 





tariff bill may prove to be a boomerang, 
if it ever passes, by cutting off exports 
as well as imports, and thus knocking 
the bottom out of prices in this country, 
but time alone will tell. 

Springs were upward but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $9.75@10; 
standard brands, $9.25@9.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jites or 20@25c less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking 50c over quotations for 
their product, but offerings were more 
plentiful than buyers at the foregoing 
figures. The sudden advance scared otf 
the buyers, who now say they will wait, 
even it they have to pay more. 

Hard winters were higher but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nall .50@9.75; straights, $9@9.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood; 5@10c 
less in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. One 
mill was $1 over its competitors on short 
patent, but demand languished even at 
the cheaper rates, with offerings abun- 
dant at $9@9.75, and no buyers. 

Winters were firmer but hard to move, 
short patents closing nominally at $9.75 
@10; near-by straights, $3.25@8.50,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. At 
$1.50 over near-by straight, patent was 
ridiculously high and could not be han- 
dled with profit in competition with the 
city mills, which were jobbing the same 
grade at $10.50, cotton, or only about 50c 
over what the West was asking for car 
lots. Ordinarily, western patent sells at 
50¢ over near-by straight; now the West 
wants $1.50 over, which the buyers say is 
nonsense. Near-by straight, the good 
kind, free from garlic, was held at $8 
@8.25, bulk, while the scented offerings 
were obtainable at $7.50@7.75, bulk or 
jute. A little choice stock changed hands 
around $8, bulk, but the odoriferous vari- 
eties did not seem to be wanted at any 
price. 

City mills ran moderately, and report- 
ed a quiet domestic trade but a better 
export inquiry, which they are in hopes 
will materialize into business. They 
made no change in their flour quotations, 
but reduced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 18,267 
bbls; destined for export, 1,675. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 103; number now in port, 82. 


Exports from here this week included 
19,108 bbls flour and 899,840 bus grain— 
407,786 wheat, 303,117 corn, 50,000 oats, 
68,571 rye, and 70,366 barley. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to Jan. 8, 1921, 52,316 bus; 
year ago, 19,183. Range of prices this 
week, 86@90c; last year, $1.46@1.70. 


‘The Williams Steamship Co., Inc., and 
the Congress Lines will operate new 
steamship services between Baltimore, 
Mexico, and Vancouver, B. C., beginning 
Jan. 15. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to Jan. 8, 1921, 1,412,832 
bus; same period last year, 1,542,728. 
Range of prices this week, $1.50@1.90; 
last year, $2.08@2.514,. 

The West Chatala, which was to have 
sailed from here on Jan. 4 with 189,000 
bus rye and other grain for Germany, 
has been detained to have part of her 
cargo removed and replaced. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of January is 
Charles H. Gibbs, Duane H. Rice and 
Henry Snow; alternates, A. W. Mears, 
C. H. Dorsey and Lewis Blaustein. 

Howard E. Zeifle has resigned as sales 
manager and man on ’change for the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., and ac- 
cepted a position with John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain exporters, to assist in their 
foreign trade department. 

The. Thayer-Thomas Co., of Baltimore, 
with $100,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture, produce, buy or sell and otherwise 
deal in seeds and grain, has been incor- 
porated by Fred H. Thayer, J. A. Wade 
Thomas and Harold Eschudi. 

Among visitors were E. L. Stancliff, 
sales manager of Crete (Neb.) Mills; J. 
S. Graves, of Capitol Elevator Co., Du- 
luth, Minn; George C. Strom, of William 
Slaughter Grain Co., Sioux City, Iowa; 
B. F. Groff, with Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa, 

The Maryland committee for European 
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relief has decided to invite Herbert Hoo- 
ver to visit Baltimore early in February 
in the interest of the European Relief 
Council Fund, which is now being raised 
by the various states for the relief of 
starving chiidren in eastern Europe. 

Commodore Thornton Rollins, who for- 
merly owned and operated a fleet of 
clipper ships between Baltimore and 
South American ports, taking out flour 
and bringing back coffee, and who is the 
last surviving member of the Lobby 
Club which flourished here some years 
ago, gave at his home Thursday evening 
his usual annual terrapin dinner, inviting 
thereto Howard Thurston, the magician, 
as the guest of honor, and about a dozen 
local friends and celebrities. 

The traffic bureau has been advised by 
the terminal warehouse companies at 
Baltimore that, effective Feb. 1, storage 
rates on flour in single paper sacks will 
be increased as follows, in cents per 100 
Ibs: under 98 lIbs—storage, 514c; labor, 
54,c. Ninety-eight pounds and over— 
storage, 4c; labor, 4c. This increase af- 
fects only flour packed in paper sacks, 
and is occasioned by severe losses which 
have resulted recently in the handling of 
this commodity in paper containers. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Jan. 8.—General busi- 
ness shows some better feeling and ac- 
tivity tnis week, but the volume continues 
rather light. ‘The flour trade has dis- 
played a good deal better tone, and job- 
bers are more disposed to buy small lots. 
Stocks have been reduced until there are 
only a few who have any to note. The 
prevailing price for spring wheat patent 
is $10, Kansas hard wheat patent $9.20@ 
9.50; soft wheat standard patent $9.50 
@9.75, and the higher patents $9.75@10. 

The outlook expressed among the trade 
is brighter, and a better feeling generally 
prevails, but no great anticipation of 
higher prices. In fact, the present price 
leveis have become more or less steady, 
and trading confidence is being estab- 
lished. 

The millfeed market is at a standstill, 
and there is very little vusiness being 
done. A number of jobbers and dealers 
have considerable stocks on hand which 
not only represent a notable loss in value 
but will have to be carried until there is 
a revival of demand. The feeding season 
was over early this year, and it will be 
February or March before any call can 
be looked for. There is a fair demand 
for bran, which is moving moderately, 
and the price is steady. Red dog and 
shorts are extremely dull. 

Cottonseed meal prices are rather 
steady, wut there is very little doing. 
Oniy about 5 per cent of the oil mills in 
Georgia have resumed crushing, and it is 
not probable there will be many more to 
resume, since they are unable to buy 
cottonseed from the farmers. Conse- 
quently, prices for meal and hulls in 
this territory are steady, on account of 
small production, while prices are much 
lower in other sections of the country 
where mills are able to buy seed cheaper 
and in sufficient quantities to justify 
operating. 

The hay trade is somewhat improved. 
Prices are firm, and receipts are better 
than for the past month. Large hay 
shippers have been visiting this market 
this week offering more liberally for fu- 
ture shipments, although very little book- 
ing ahead was done except in a very few 
instances on alfalfa to feed mills. 


J. Hore TicNer. 





SPANISH CROPS IN 1920 

The Boletin del Centro de Informa- 
cién Commercial of Nov. 15, 1920, pub- 
lishes the following preliminary estimates 
of certain crops harvested in Spain: 
maize, 27,377,100 bus; rice, 627,898,500 
Ibs; potatoes, 104,762,000 bus; sugar 
beets, 1,454,668 long tons; sugar cane, 
71,639 long tons; linseed, 51,505 bus; flax 
fiber, 7,775 long tons; olives, 1,329,272 
long tons; olive oil, 269,101 long tons. 

The crops of corn, linseed, sugar beets, 
and potatoes are larger than the crops 
harvested in 1919, while the yield of rice, 
olives, and sugar cane is smaller than last 
year’s. The loss is greatest in olives, as 
the crop of the current year shows a re- 
duction of 455,726 tons, equivalent to 71,- 
980 tons of oil. 
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Buyers show no change in their atti- 
tude of awaiting developments, and an 
indefinite continuation of present condi- 
tions confronts the mills in north coast 
markets, 

Declining oriental exchange has put the 
Hongkong market further out of line. 
Recent bids of $6.70, c.if., for cut-off, 
are less than cost of production. 

The movement of flour to the Atlantic 
seaboard by water continues quite lim- 
ited, and the movement by rail to the 
East and Southeast is confined almost 
entirely to mills which still have unused 
traffic from before the last August ad- 
vance. 

Quotations: local family patent, basis 
49-lb cottons, $9.50 bbl. Hard wheat to 


. patents, basis 98-lb cottons, on trac 


here: Dakota, $10.50@10.80 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $9.40@9.90; Canadian, $9.35@9.45; 
Washington, made from Montana and 
Dakota wheat, $8.65@9.25. Canadian 
second patent is offered at $8.65; North 
Dakota first clear, $8.35; second clear, 
$7.45; Montana first clear, $6@7.45; sec- 
ond clear,—$4.60. 

Millfeed is in fair demand, Local mill- 
run is selling at $34@36 ton. Montana 
mixed feed, $28@29. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 17,112 
Last week ........ 52,800 9,241 18 
WORF GRO ccicssecs 52,800 29,800 56 
Two years ago .... 46,800 33,688 72 
Three years ago ... 46,800 30,762 65 
Four years ago .... 46,800 22,456 55 
Five years ago .... 40,800 27,895 68 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This Week ..cccscs 57,000 8,044 14 
Last week ........ 57,000 1,639 3 
WORF BHO cocccvcces 57,000 35,431 62 
Two years ago .... 57,000 29,042 60 
Three years ago ... 57,000 36,444 63 
Four years ago .... 57,000 31,930 56 
Five years ago .... 57,000 35,639 63 


HANDLING AND LOADING CHARGES 


A conference of shippers, railroads, 
steamship companies and terminal water- 
front interests of Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia, will be held at 
Seattle next week, to consider handling 
and wharfage charges, with a view of 
formulating a plan for uniform port 
charges for the entire coast, to be pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Port Authorities, to be 
held at San Francisco, Jan. 17. At the 
present time much confusion arises from 
the difference in charges at the various 
ports, resulting in discriminations against 
certain ones. 

The high rates at Seattle, for instance, 
are a serious handicap against shipments 
from this port, no part of the charges 
being absorbed by the water carriers. At 
most other ports a large percentage of 
the cost, and at some ports the entire 
cost, is absorbed by the steamship com- 
panies. 

The handling and wharfage charges at 
Seattle amount to $1.60 per short ton 
for loading flour from cars into the ship’s 
hold, consisting of the following items: 
unloading from cars, 65c ton; wharfage, 
30c; loading, 65c.—with an additional 
charge of 50c ton for storage if the flour 


remains on the dock over seven days. At 
San Francisco, on the other hand, the 


rate for loading or discharging is 5714c 
ton, 77 per cent of which is absorbed by 
the steamship companies. 


COLUMBIA BASIN RATE CASE 


A rehearing by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be asked by 
Washington interests in regard to its 
recent decision in the Columbia basin 
rate. case. The Commission’s decision 
was that it was “reasonable” that to and 
from points in that part of the Columbia 
River basin south of. the Snake River, 
Portland should have rates lower than 
Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
ports, ports on Grays Harbor and Wil- 
lapa Bay, Wash., and Astoria, Oregon, 
and that the differential of 10 per cent 
recommended by the examiner “may well 
be adopted.” 

The decision is of particular impor- 
tance to the Washington port mills, as a 
large amount of wheat is grown in the 
designated territory. On the ground that 
the decision gives Portland an unfair 
advantage, the public service commission 
of Washington has announced that it will 
file a petition for a rehearing of the case, 
basing its contention on the ground that, 
since it was begun, radical changes in 
the basis of freight rate determinations 
have been made which counteract the 
reasons presented in favor of the dif- 
ferential. 

NOTES 


The capital stock of the Collins Flour 
Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, has been in- 
creased from $300,000 to $500,000. 


North Pacific Coast ports will not be 
included in the new steamship service to 
be inaugurated in February by the Mat- 
son Line between San Francisco and Bal- 
timore. 

Traffic through the Panama Canal in 
1920 exceeded that for 1919 by nearly 
50 per cent. In 1920, 2814 ships of a 
total tonnage of 10,378,000 tons carried 
11,236,000 tons of cargo through the 
canal. 

A sale of 150,025 bus wheat was made 
Jan. 1 at Walla Walla, Wash., to Kerr 
Gifford & Co. Inc., of Portland, by 
George Drumihiller, which is believed to 
be the largest single sale made by a 
grower this season. 


The warehouse and feed mill of the 
Vollmer-Clearwater Co., of Lewiston, 
Idaho, at Auburn, Wash., was destrgyed 
by fire Jan. 3. Damage to building, ma- 
chinery and stock about $30,000, approxi- 
mately covered by insurance. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
according to Colonel E, J. M. Nash, spe- 
cial representative of the company for 
the United States and Canada, will place 
nine 15,000-ton steamships, now under 
construction, in the Pacific Coast, United 
Kingdom and European service. The 
first ship will leave England in March, 
and six ships are expected to be operat- 
ing by early summer. 


The new 1,000-bbl mill of the J. W. 
Denio Milling Co., at Sheridan, Wyo., 
built to replace the old mill which burned 
in July, 1919, has begun operating. The 
mill building, six stories in height, of 
re-enforced concrete, steel and brick con- 
struction, is equipped with Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. machinery. A large ware- 
house, of the same construction, and a 
400,000-bu concrete elevator, are con- 
nected with the mill. The plant, as a 
whole, is most attractive in appearance, 
and represents the last word in mill con- 
struction and equipment. 





It is reported that German commercial 
firms are soliciting trade in Nogales, 
Sonora, Mexico, and that they proffer 
credit up to one year. Because of lack 
of capital and high interest rates, the 


long credits with higher prices are pre- 
ferred to cash or short credits and lower 
prices, 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Jan. 8.—Flour 
quotations have been steady around $10 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, since the first of 
the year, with no improvement in de- 
mand, which has been slow and filling 
only current needs since late fall. Re- 
tailers are selling at $5 per 98-lb sack. 
There has been an improvement in de- 
mand for millfeeds, with no change in 
price from previous quotations, $30 per 
ton for mixed feed. The continuation of 
open weather within the state has cut 
feed consumption. 

NOTES 

Farmers of .Gallatin County, in late 
December and early January, shipped 
150 carloads of wheat to St. Paul for 
storage until they give word to sell, tak- 
ing 50 per cent advance on the price. 

The senate of the Montana assembly 
has petitioned the United States Senate 
to act favorably on the House measure 
placing an embargo for one year on im- 
port of agricultural and live stock prod- 
ucts. 

A bill has passed the Montana senate, 
remitting the penalty on taxes delinquent 
in 1920, if paid by April 1, 1921, and 
extending for one year the redemption 
period on property sold in 1918 for taxes 
delinquent in 1917. 

Over 400,000 bus wheat have been 
signed up by farmers in contract with 
the Montana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, largely in Fergus and Judith Basin 
counties, according to Dwight R. Cresap, 
president of the organization. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Fisher have 
returned to Great Falls from a wedding 
trip to Vancouver, B. C., following their 
marriage at Seattle on Dec. 20. The 
bride was Florence de Evers, of Seattle. 
Mr. Fisher is connected with the Gal- 
latin Valley Milling Co., this city. 

Montana mills have done nothing about 
wage readjustment, though this step has 
been taken by other industries, one of 
the recent cuts coming in the western 
Montana lumber industry. in which a re- 
duction of 15@17 per cent has been 
announced, affecting 2,000 employees. 

Depletion of live stock in Montana by 
the severe winter of 1919-20 is shown by 
figures given out by E. A. Phillips, sec- 
retary of the Montana live stock commis- 
sion, who reports that 1920 cattle ship- 
ments, amounting to 182,927 head, com- 
pared with 449.949 in 1919, was the light- 
est year since 1915. 

The Gallatin County Union, M. J. 
Weersing, manager, has shipped 200 car- 
loads of grain thus far this season, 90 
per cent of it in storage until ordered 
sold, against which an advance of $111,- 
272.57 has been made to the farmers. 
The organization is opening a new branch 
at Harrison, Mont. 

The Montana legislature will be asked 
to amend the county seed loan law at 
this session to extend the time of repay- 
ment from one to five years, and to 
provide certain requirements as to seed- 
bed and seeding methods which must be 
met in order to come within the benefits 
of the county loans. 

Notwithstanding recent wheat price 
flurries, Montana farmers have not com- 
meénced to sell the wheat that remained 
after the early fall sales, according to 
Jared Watkins, secretary of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association. Most 
of them are hanging on in anticipation 
of stronger prices in the spring. 

Meeting dates of the Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association, to be addressed by 
Judge E. K. Cheadle and G. H. Kirk, 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Benchland, Mont., are announced as fol- 
lows: Windham, Jan. 6; Benchland, Jan. 
7; Moore, Jan. 8; Merino, Jan. 10; Wil- 
low Creek, Jan. 11; Hobson, Jan. 12; 
Roy, Jan. 13. 

A law for the inspection and grading 
of hay shipped into the state is sponsored 
by the Montana Union, American Séciety 
of Equity, and will be introduced in the 
present Montana legislative assembly. 
It aims to prevent a recurrence of the 
situation of 1919-20, when thousands of 
tons of eastern grass unfit for feed were 
sold into Montana. 
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The total property valuation of Mon- 
tana for 1920 is $1,668,024,106, compared 
with $1,701,390,523 in 1919, according to 
_— of the state board of equalization. 
The heaviest decline was in valuation of 
live stock, figured at $51,000,000. Farm 
and grazing land assessed amounts to 
44,751,728 acres, with an average valua- 
tion of $14.72 an acre. 

The United Elevators Co. is being 
formed in southern Montana, with the 
intention of securing about 20 elevator 

oints tributary to Billings to be owned 

y farmers as stockholders. By summer 

the organization expects to be operating 
elevators at Absarokee, Columbus, Red 
Lodge, Huntley, Worden,.and Roberts. 
Henry S. Anderson, of Red Lodge, 
Chris Yegen and Rockwood Brown, of 
Billings, Frank A. Cousins, of Huntley, 
and Glenn E. Webb, of Billings, are as- 
sociated in the movement. Mr. Webb 
recently assisted in organizing the Con- 
solidated Elevator & Milling Co. for 
farmers of northern Wyoming. 


Joun A. Curry. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Ance es, Cat., Jan. 8.—Trading on 
the Grain Exchange continues very dull, 
with few sales recorded. Flour buying 
also is not very active, although the trade 
is showing mote interest, and prospects 
for future business are good. 

The difference in price between Kan- 
sas and Canadian is decidedly less, as is 
the difference between Kansas and Mon- 
tana or Idaho. This will bring the Kan- 
sas flours into the market again, natural- 
ly, which they have not been, to the usual 
extent, in the past 60 days. 

Canadian standard patents are being 
offered around $10.25, Montana and 
Idaho standard patents around $9.50, 
with higher patents ranging about $10. 
Kansas standard patents are reported at 
$9.45@10.75. This difference in price for 
flours of the same description is a little 
greater than it is under the same condi- 
tions from sections other than Kansas, 
Local bakers’ blends are quoted at about 
$9.25. 

Utah-Idaho white mixed millfeed is 
bringing $38@42, though sales have been 
recorded below this, the price depending 
largely on the available supply. Local 
mixed feed is quoted at $42@45, with the 
same conditions existing above, to apply. 
Cottonseed meal is offered at $37.50, basis 
36 per cent protein, with bids ranging 
somewhat lower. The market for coco- 
nut meal is in such a condition that quo- 
tations are impossible. On the exchange 
today the lowest asked price was $26, and 
the highest bid $20. 


NOTES 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s em- 
ployees were entertained at the com- 
pany’s plant G on Dec. 24. 

The Long Beach Milling Co.’s em- 
ployees were dinner guests at the home 
of T. Harnett, one of the officials of the 
company. 

A membership card in the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange has been issued to A. F. 
Thornton, of the Alfalfa Growers, Inc., 
of California. 

The Los Angeles Grain Exchange 
staged its second stag dinner at the “Bull 
Pen Inn” Café on Dec. 22, about 35 mem- 
bers attending. 

Car arrivals for December, including 
flour, grain, cottonseed products, etc., 
were 1,166, the heaviest month’s arrivals 
since December, 1919. 

Dry weather continues. Southern Cali- 
fornia has had but one light rain this 
season. Farmers not equipped to irri- 
gate need rain very badly. 

Thomas Morgan, of the Morgan Grain 
Co., San Francisco, who recently visited 
the Grain Exchange, has just returned 
from a trip extending from New York to 
the Pacific Coast, visiting all grain cen- 
ters, to review conditions: 

The West Coast Grain Co., which 
opened in Los Angeles about 15 months 
ago with desk space, is moving into its 
new warehouse on Commercial Street. 
The firm is now in position to clean and 
sack bulk grain and do a general grain 
warehouse business. 

The Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club 
held its monthly dinner and get-together 
at Jahnke’s Café tonight, 22 members be- 
ing present. R. A. Goerz, president of 
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the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas, was a guest, made a few remarks re- 
garding crop conditions in Kansas, and 
complimented the club i highly on its 
spirit and its work. . R. i 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Onecon, Jan. 8.—There has 
been a material improvement in the local 
flour market this week, compared with 
recent weeks. Bakers are less inclined 
to buy for immediate needs and as many 
of them have the idea that the wheat 
market is on a stable basis, more con- 
fident flour buying is expected. Prices 
are unchanged at $9.80 for family pat- 
ents and $8.75 for bakers. The opinion 
is also prevalent that there soon will be 
an enlargement of export business. 

A strong demand for millfeed has de- 
veloped since the first of the year, and 
as stocks are small, with no prospect of 
an early increase, the market is in a 
very firm position. The broadening of 
the demand is ascribed to lower tempera- 
tures and the prospect of still colder 
weather. Mill-run prices were advanced 
$1 to $36 ton, f.o.b. mill. Rolled barley 
is listed at $45@47 ton, rolled oats at 
$49, and cracked corn at $48. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 22,490 46 
Last week ........ 48,000 16,485 34 
Year 280 .ccccccee 42,600 24,658 60 
Two years ago .... 40,500 29,759 73 
Three years ago ... 33,000 15,902 48 


There was a fair amount of wheat buy- 
ing in the country this week on the basis 
of coast prices, although farmers are by 
no means offering liberally. Closing bids 
at the exchange: hard white, $1.60; soft 
white, $1.54; white club, $1.55; northern 
F yg and hard winter, $1.52; red Walla, 

1.50. 

The coarse grain markets are firmer, 
and have recovered part of the recent 
loss. Last bids: white oats, $34 ton; 
gray oats, $32.50; brewing barley, $33; 
feed barley, $82.50; eastern yellow corn, 
bulk, $34. 

NOTES 

Since the beginning of the season, 
flour shipments have been 946,799 bbls, of 
which 720,448 went to Europe. In the 
corresponding period of last season, ship- 
ments were 1,561,321 bbls. 

Wheat shipments last month were 
2,607,869 bus to Europe, 2,313 to Cali- 
fornia and 1,518 to Hawaii. For the sea- 
son to date wheat shipments have been 
11,097,884 bus, against 1,247,836 in the 
same period last season. 

Flour shipments by water from Port- 
land in December were 11,321 bbls to 
California, 11,580 to. Europe, 3,970 to 
Hawaii, 24,255 to the Orient and 2,429 to 
South America, the total of 53,555 bbls 
comparing with 269,950 shipped in De- 
cember, 1919. 

The charter of the steamer Valdez to 
carry 3,000 tons of flour from Portland 
to Jacksonville, Fla., was announced this 
week. This is the first shipment to go 
from this city by water to Florida, and 
the second cargo sold to be transported 
through the Panama Canal to the south- 
ern states. The business was made pos- 
sible in competition with eastern and 
middle western mills by the recent ad- 
vances in railroad freight rates. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Utan, Jan. 8.—Flour prices 
for Utah and Idaho remained practically 
the same during the past week, there 
being but slightly increased demand, ac- 
cording to reports from both millers and 
wholesalers. Offerings to the Southeast 
secured some orders, but the Pacific 
Coast market was dull, as concerned 
Utah flour. Bakers of the intermountain 
states are not placing any orders except 
for immediate needs, continuing a policy 
that has been in effect for several 
months. 

The bran market showed an advance 
as regards “white” millfeed and a de- 
crease as regards “red.” The former 





sold as high as $41 ton, f.ab. Ogden, 
and $48, f.o.b. California common points, 
carload lots. The “red” variety was sold 
at $81 ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Export buyers from the East and 
South were in the Utah and Idaho mar- 
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ket for grain during the week, and made 
considerable purchases. Their presence 
did not influence the market to any ex- 
tent, the same prices prevailing as a 
week ago. ; 
NOTES 

U. G. Holley, of the Holley Milling 

bes has gone to New York on a business 


Pp - 

Fif r cent capacity operation of 
flour p Pn in Utah far Tato has been 
reported during the past week, with the 
addition of the Sperry Flour Co.’s out- 
put from the new Ogden plant. 

B. L. Slack, grain buyer of Ogden, 
was one of the speakers before the Utah 
State Farm Bureau this week, at its con- 
vention held in Salt Lake, giving a talk 
on market conditions of the world. 


Advocacy of railroad rate changes af- 
fecting wheat exports from Utah and 
Idaho was announced -by the Utah State 
Farm Bureau at its convention, a reso- 
lution being adopted which calls for ev- 
ery — effort, both state and na- 
tional, to secure a revision for lower 
rates to Galveston, New Orleans and 
other Gulf ports for export grain. 

Construction work has been practically 
completed at the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. mill in Ogden, to have 3,500-bbl ca- 
pacity, and installation of machinery is 
now well under way. Anticipation that 
the mill will be ready for operation in 
the spring is expressed. Three years 
have been taken in building the units of 
this plant, which includes mill, elevators 
with capacity of 600,000 bus, headhouse, 
feed mill, feed warehouse and offices. 

W. E. Zuerann. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat, Jan. 8.—The 
thought uppermost in the minds of mill- 
ers and jobbers is how long the present 
supply of flour in the hands of the larg- 
er bakers will permit their remaining out 
of the market. It is now several months 
since any active interest has been shown 
by this class of buyers, and it has been 
generally expected that a revival would 
be shown after the holidays which to date 
has not materialized. 

Mill prices are somewhat firmer, in 
sympathy with the upward trend in wheat 
prices: Dakota standards, $10.45; Dakota 
clears, $8.60; Montana standards, $9.55; 
Montana clears, $7.50,—basis 98’s, cotton, 
delivered dock, San Francisco. Fancy 
patent is 60c bbl over standard patent 
prices. Kansas first patents $10.90, Kan- 
sas standards $10, basis 98's, cotton; 
family patents $10.70, San Francisco 
straights $9, San Francisco cut-offs $7.50, 
basis 49’s. 

In the absence of any active interest, 
prices of millfeed were less firm this 
week, North Coast mills_are offering 
mixed feed, delivered San Francisco, $39 
@A41 ton. Eastern red bran and mixed 
feed, in 100’s, $31@32; red dog, $50@52. 

NOTES 

F. Syme Thomson, of Dowell & Co., 
importers and exporters, Hongkong, has 
been in San Francisco for the past week. 
He is on a nine months’ business trip 
around the world. 

The service between the Pacific Coast 
and Europe operated by William, Dimond 
& Co. for the Shipping Board will be 
curtailed to one steamer a month. A re- 
duction will also be made in the number 
of ports of call in Europe. 

It is estimated that to date 500,000 
bags of paddy rice, of 100 lbs each, have 
been milled in California. Figuring 300,- 
000 bags of clean rice from this amount, 
it is estimated that about 200,000 bags 
have so far been shipped out. 

The brokerage firm of Lilienthal-Wil- 
liams Co. has been established in the 
Marine Building. Mr. Lilienthal has 
been in the bean business for many years, 
and Mr. Williams until recently had 
charge of the rice department of Leon 
Israel & Bros. 

C. O. Madvig, Tallant Tubbs and Rus- 
sell C. Wilson announce the formation of 
a partnership under the firm name of 
Madvig, Tubbs & Wilson, for the purpose 
of conducting a general import and ex- 
port business, with offices in the Alaska 
Commercial Building. 

Asa Kennedy, of the Grosjean Rice 
Milling Co., died suddenly on Jan. 3, of 
acute indigestion, He was one of the 


best known and most able rice men in 
the country, and has been a factor in the 
industry both in the South and in Cali- 
fornia for some time. 

Stocks of grain in warehouses and on 
wharves, Jan. 1, 1921, in tons: wheat, 
Port Costa 11,094, Stockton 12,893, San 
Francisco 99; barley, Port Costa 18,305, 
Stockton 25,083, San Francisco 7,382; 
oats, 478; bran, 25; beans (sacks), 191,- 
434, Receipts at San Francisco for De- 
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cember, 1920, in tons: wheat 1,628, barley 
19,997, oats 1,747, bran 73; beans (sacks) 
39,091. 

State Senator Burkitt has ready for in- 
troduction at Sacramento a Dill that 
would make speculative dealing in grain 
futures in California a felony. “The 
measure is intended to make it a crime to 
sell grain unless the grain is actually on 
hand or a contract signed for the deliv- 
ery,” he said. R. C. Mason. 








MONTANA’S REGULATED MILLING TOLLS - 





State Law Fixes Toll Basis for Flour Milling—Sets Maximum Conversion 
Charge for Commercial Milling —Hearings on Increase in Charges— 
Two Months’ Test Run Supports Millers’ Contentions— 
Advance in Charges Authorized by State Officials 


The decision announced Dec. 27, 1920, 
by the Montana Trade Commission adds 
an interesting chapter to an experiment 
in the state regulation of flour milling 
which, naturally of the utmost importance 
to the millers of Montana, is likewise of 
considerable interest to those of other 
states. A general summary of what 
Montana has recently done in the matter 
is necessary in order that the latest de- 
cision may be understood. 

On March 18, 1919, the governor of 
Montana approved an act of the state 
legislature (Chapter 223, Session Laws of 
1919), creating the Trade Commission of 
Montana “for the regulation and control 
of public mills engaged in the manufac- 
ture and production of flour, bran and 
other grain products.” This law, among 
other things, contained the following pro- 
visions: 

“The term ‘public mills’ within the 
meaning of this act shall be construed to 
mean and embrace all persons, copartner- 
ships, associations or corporations . . . 
who now or may hereafter own, operate, 
manage or control any elevator, mill, fac- 
tory, or plant or equipment or any part 
of a mill or equipment within the state 
of Montana . . . in the business of mill- 
ing, manufacturing or producing flour, 
bran, millfeed or products or commodi- 
ties of any kind, from wheat, oats or 
other grain.” 

“Every such public mill shall grind and 
bolt into flour or its equivalent mill prod- 
ucts wheat of milling quality when of- 
fered by the owner thereof, on a basis 


. of toll to be fixed by the commission.” 


“Tt shall be the duty of the commission 

. to fix reasonable rules, charges, 
rates, tolls, maximum profits and to su- 
pervise and regulate the operation of 
public mills. . . . Every such mill,. . . 
in selling or disposing of any of its 
flour, feed or other millstuffs, or grain 
products, shall charge a reasonable profit 
in addition to the actual cost of its prod- 
ucts. . . . Every unjust and unreason- 


. able charge is prohibited and declared 


unlawful.” 

These three provisions empowered and 
directed the Trade Commission to estab- 
lish a schedule of tolls for mills grinding 
grain for the farmers, and also to deter- 
mine what was meant by “reasonable” 
milling profits. Accordingly, hearings 
were held on April 24 and June 10, 1919, 
and a decision was announced June 14. 
This decision included nine rules, of 
which the most important, Nos, 3 and 4, 
covered the permissible tolls and profits. 

Rule 3 provided that any owner of 
wheat should “have the right to deliver 
hard spring or hard winter wheat of mill- 
ing quality to the milling plant for the 
purpose of having it ground into or ex- 
changed for flour and millfeed, and the 
miller must accept same for that purpose 
and shall, if operating, forthwith deliver 
to the owner flour and millfeed in ex- 
change therefor.” The quantities of 
flour and feed deliverable in exchange for 
each bushel of wheat were fixed on the 
basis of 59 lbs per 60-lb bu. For wheat 
with a test weight of 58 lbs or more, the 
amount of flour returnable was 42 lbs, 
and of millfeed 17, the schedule ranging 
down to 37 lbs of flour and 22 of feed in 
exchange for a bushel of 51-lb wheat. 

The owner of the wheat was given the 
privilege of designating the apportion- 
ment of the flour and feed. Sacks were 
to be provided: by the miller at the ex- 
pense of the owner, on the basis of cur- 
rent market prices, but the law required 
him to provide new sacks, 


The miller was authorized to collect 
from the owner of the wheat the follow- 
ing tolls, based on the rated capacity of 
the mill: 


Capacity of mill, bbls— Toll per bu 
26 and under ......... Pee 35c 
Over 25 and under 100..........eeee0s% 30c 
po BPR TUT TRON Te Teer eee 25¢ 
Interior mills 20 miles or more from a 

RUPE. pk bbe 540b4064006 60640 6.06 0609 40c 


The foregoing schedule was likewise 
fixed by rule 4 as a maximum conversion 
charge for merchant milling or commer-~ 
cial marketing, with the following per- 
missible maximum differentials for mar- 
keting charges added: ; 


Flour, Feed, 

per bbl per ton 

Sales in straight carload lots.$ .15 $ .60 

Sales in mixed car lots....... 25 1.00 

L.c.l. sales to deglers......... -50 2.00 
L.c.l. sales to others than 

dealers or owners of wheat. 1.00 4.00 


THE MILLER’S PETITION 


After this schedule had been tested by 
experience for several months, the Mon- 
tana Millers’ Association, on behalf of 
its member mills, made application for 
an increase in the permissible conversion 
charges, custom grinding charges and 
tolls. A hearing was held Sept. 15, 1920, 
at which the millers presented their op- 
erating cost figures for the year from 
July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920. The com- 
mission refused to grant the request for 
an increase in tolls, on the ground that 
“the predication of toll and conversion 
charges now, on the results of operations 
for the period under examination, when 
nearly half of the mills under our juris- 
diction were closed for lack of wheat, 
and when the remainder were endeavor- 
ing to preserve themselves for better 
times on a scanty wheat supply, would be 
sheer speculation, the consequences of 
which might prove utterly unfair to all 
concerned.” 

TEST RUN ORDERED 

The commission, however, recognizing 
that the schedule of tolls needed revi- 
sion, designated the months of October 
and November, 1920, for a test run by 
all the public mills of the state. The re- 
sults of this test run formed the basis of 
the decision promulgated Dec. 27, 1920. 

The commission found that the mills of 
100 bbls or more daily capacity, which 
were allowed a toll or conversion charge 
of 25c per bu, showed during the test 
run an average of 28.5¢c per bu actual 
cost for manufacturing and overhead ex- 
pense. The mills of from 25 to 100 bbls 
capacity, with a 30c allowance, showed an 
actual cost of 35.3c, while the 25-bbl and 
smaller mills, with an allowance of 35c, 
showed a cost of 40.9c. The mills lo- 
cated 20 miles or more from a railroad, 
which- were permitted to charge 40c toll 
per bu, showed an average cost of 47.3c 
per bu for manufacturing and overhead. 
These figures, as the commission specifi- 
cally states, represented actual costs, and 
did not include profits of any kind. 

Accordingly, the schedule of tolls and 
conversion charges was amended to read 
as follows: 


Capacity of mill, bbls— 
BE OME UNESP oc cccsscccccccccccccccces 


Over 25 and under 100..........eeee00 40c 

168 GRE OVOP sccescveccccscseccccsecs 35c 

Interior mills 20 miles or more from a 
SOMONE cetecdcccccpcecsceecesiceece 50c 


The schedule of maximum permissible 
marketing charges for merchant milling 
was left unchanged. The request of the 
millers, denied at the September hearing, 
had been for a 10c increase in the tolls, 
and after the test run this request was 
granted without qualification by the com- 
mission. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown, 








KANSAS CITY, JAN. 8 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PAGORE covcccccrccccvecccscsseces $9.40@9.60 
Straight ..cccccccccccccccccccsvece 8.40@8.60 
First clear ......++++ cevccccecces 6.75 @7.25 
Second clear ........ Covececceces 6.00@6.50 


MILLFEED—Better eeniend prevailed in 
the millfeed market during the week, but 
was not sufficiently strong to effect any 
material advance in price. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $24@25; brown 
shorts, $23@24; gray shorts, $25@26. 

WHEAT—A fair demand for wheat by 
local and outside mills prevailed throughout 
the greater part of the week, and succeeded 
in keeping prices from taking further 
slumps, for while exporters were in the 
market the first of the week to a certain 
extent, they were rather inactive the latter 
part, and sellers had to-depend largely upon 
the mills to dispose of their wheat. Cash 
prices: No. 1 $1.76@1.77, medium $1.75@ 
1.76; No. 2 $1.74@1.76, medium $1.73@1.74; 
No. 3 $1.74@1.75, medium $1.71@1.73; No. 4 
$1.72@1.78, medium $1.70@1.71; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.95@1.96, No. 2 $1.93@1.95, No. 3 
$1.90@1.92, No. 4 $1.88@1.90. 

G@ORN—Fair demand was experienced the 
first of the week, but offerings were some- 
what in excess of this demand. Toward the 
last of the week, buyers displayed more 
interest and offerings were more nearly 
cleared. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 64@ 
65c, No. 3 62@68c, No. 4 61@62c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 65@66c, No. 3 63@64c, No. 4 62 
@63c; mixed corn, No. 2 63@64c, No. 3 61 
@62c, No. 4 60@6l1c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c——Receipts——, -——Shipments—. 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls. 7,800 18,625 48,725 81,125 
W't, bus. .1,729,350 1,544,400 1,358,100 1,166.400 


Corn, bus..289,500 261,250 132,500 121,250 
Oats, bus..122,400 85,600 73,500 130,500 
Rye, bus... 12,100 25,300 15,400 26,400 
Barley, bus 28,500 99,000 33,800 1,300 
Bran, tons. ~ 860 1,300 2,400 3,400 
Hay, tons.. 6,432 15,132 2,760 7,152 





CHICAGO, JAN, 8 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


* merchants ........ VeURdee ONS $10.00 @10.45 
Spring patents, jute .......... » 8.70@ 9.10 
Spring straights, jute ......... + 8.00@ 8.40 
Spring clears, jute ........ eee 6.75@ 7.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 5.00@ 56.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 8.70@ 8.90 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $9.50@9.75 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 9.10@9.30 
Clear, southern, jute ......eseeees 6.60@7.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $9.30@9.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ..ceeeceseseee 8.50@8.80 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......eeeeeeee 7.00@7.15 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$8.90@9.20 


Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.90@7.10 

WHEAT—Local and outside millers were 
in the market and picked up the offerings, 
particularly today. A local miller paid 33c 
over March for No. 2 red, taking four cars 
at that price. He also bought No. 1 dark 
northern at i15c over, and bid 16c over for 
No. 1 hard winter. Range of prices, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red....200 Q@.weee cereeQeevee -+-@270 
2 red....198 @202% 204 @206 260@270 
1 hard..182 @190 177%@182 260@275 
2 hard..182 @187%172 @177 258 @275 
1 dk Set 1+ tan 178 @184 eee Qoce 
2 dk hd. _— 177%@..... coe Qace 
1 NOP, B.cceeeQDeceee coves @179 315 @330 
3 BOM B..0. — 60008 eesee eee 827@3652 
1 dk n..180 @190%..... @179% 335 @349 
2dkn..179 @186%176 @178 331@341 


CORN—Elevator people were the principal 
buyers of car lots, and are filling up their 
houses, hedging against the cash holdings by 
sales of May, there being a good profit. 
Country offerings are fair. One house bought 
200,000 bus here and in the country, mostly 
Illinois, today. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


6 mix.... 61 @63% 60 @68%132 @145 
5 mix.... 62 @66 61% @67 cay” aan 
4 mix.... 65 @67 64%@70 137 @152 
3 mix.... 67% @69% 68 @71%140 @152 
2 mix.... 70 @72 71%@76%.....@..... 
1 mix.... 70% @75% 70% @73% . -@..... 
6 yel..... Ht $e4 63 @70% 140 @146 
& yel..... 62% @67 65 @70 133%@149 
4 yel..... 65% @72% 67% @73 1 137%@154 
3 yel..... 69 @74 70 @77 142 @158 
2 yel..... 72 @78 73 @78_..... @..... 
1 yel..... 74% @76 T56%@78_..... TC 
3 white... 67% @69% 68% @72 140 @154 
2 white.. 70 @72 18 @18% eeeece @..... 
1 -white.. 2... Q@TOM% 000. Q@ieee weaee @..... 


OATS—Supply not leoen, but equals re- 
quirements. Discounts on No. 3 whites, as 
compared with May, increased to 3c. No, 2 


whites were 1%c under May at the close. 
The range: 


This week Last week Last year 

4 white. 43 @47 41 @47 84% @87% 
3 white. 43 @48 45% @48 84 @87% 
2 white. 464% @49% 47 @48% 854% @28% 
1 white. 47% @49 47% @48% 85% @88% 
RYE—tThere is an acute situation. Stocks 


here are all sold, and it is claimed that the 
entire visible supply, which a week ago was 
3,336,000 bus, has been sold. There are 2,- 
100,000 bus of the visible at the seaboard 
awaiting exportation. Prices are 5%c higher 
on May than a week ago. The close was at 
$1.49%, the highest of the week. No, 2 had 
a range of $1.57@1.61% for the week, 
against $1.59%@1.63% last week, and 
$1.80% @1.85% tast year. The close was at 
the top. Cash rye today was only 8c under 
the price of May wheat, the closest known, 

BARLEY—tTrading light. Industries the 
best buyers. Poor to fancy ranged 50@87c, 
the inside price being 10c lower than last 
week. Last year the week’s range was $1.40 
@1.59. May closed at 72%c, the best of 
the week. 

CORN GOODS—Trade improved in corn 
meal, oatmeal and rolled oats, jobbers tak- 
ing hold more freely. Corn flour, $2.25; corn 
meal, $2; cream meal, $1.90; granulated 
meal, $2. Pearl hominy, $2.05; granulated 
hominy, $2.05; oatmeal, $3.25 per 100 lbs, in 
car lots. Rolled oats, $2.85 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade quiet at $44@45 
ton, f.0.b., Chicago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 162 174 128 218 
Wheat, bus.... 316 412 343 591 
Corn, bus...... 3,824 1,589 882 812 
Oats, bus...... 1,329 1,735 926 1,075 
Rye, bus....... 78 144 115 216 
Barley, bus..... 146 239 83 83 





ST. LOUIS, JAN. 8 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $9.70@10, 
standard $8.75@9.30, first clear $6.90@7.25; 
hard winter patent $9.40@9.85, straight $8.60 
@9, first clear $7@7.35; soft winter patent 
$9.70@11.30, straight $8.80@9.20, first clear 
$7 @7.25. 

MILLFEED—In quiet demand at steady 
prices. Soft and hard winter bran sold at 
$30, and gray shorts at $31.50@35. 

WHEAT—Soft wheat 10@138c higher; 
hard unchanged to 8c higher. Demand fair. 
Receipts, 364 cars, against 296 last week. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.10@2.11; No. 3 
red, $2.08@2.10; No. 1 hard, $1.83; No. 3 
hard, $1.80. 

CORN—Quiet; prices 1@38c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 356 cars, against 198. Closing prices: 
No. 3 corn, 69c; No. 4 corn, 67c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 75c; No. 3 yellow, 70%c; No. 4 yellow, 
68@68%c; No. 5 yellow, 66%c; No. 4 white, 
66% @67c. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $2.15; cream meal, $2.25; 
grits and hominy, $2.35. 

OATS—Unchanged to ic higher. Receipts, 
142 cars, against 85. Demand quiet. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 oats, 50%c; No. 2 oats, 
50c; No. 3 oats, 49@50c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 
Flour, bbls... 46,970 115,660 66,640 15 
Wheat, bus..1,137,746 292,800 580,880 284,680 


Corn, bus.... 613,600 656,500 193,530 291,290 
Oats, bus.... 392,000 684,000 269,030 562,590 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 A are 4,160 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 3,200 12,140 18,040 





DULUTH, JAN, 8 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
1921 19 

Family patent..... oe. 00@ 9.25 $14. sous. 70 
Bakers patent .... 8.75@ 9.00 14.20@14.45 
First clear, jute... 7.75@ 8.25 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute. 5.75@ 6.25 6.75@ 7.25 
No. 2 semolina.... 10.00@10.25 13.50@13.75 
Durum patent .... 9.75@10.00 13.25@13.50 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: 


WE. B SCTRIGRE 2 ccccccccccecsccccscces $8.45 
PUPS WRITE FHS cccccccscccccccccvcess 9.20 
WO. BS GOFE FHS ccccccccvccccvccccecceces 6.05 
/ eh ££. . BST ETITTT ere Ter eee 7.75 
Be BD TS 6 b6456 060-066 erccencesbcences 7.45 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


1921 bbls 1920 bbls 1919 bbls 

Jan. 8... 8,120 Jan. 10..22,330 Jan. 11..18,725 

1920 bbls 

Dec. 31..11,080 Jan. 3... 6,945 Jan. 4... 6,150 
1919 bbls 1918 bbls 

Dec. 24.. 7,975 Dec. 27..20,190 Dec. 28..12,910 

Dec. 18..14,890 Dec. 20..30,845 Dec. 21..20,065 


WHEAT—Future market’ started out 
strong, in view of the foreign buying, but 
there was no.home support to hold prices up. 
Considerable interest appeared in March 
durum, but the spring deliveries dragged. 
Cash market business limited by the small- 
ness of receipts. Both spring and durum are 
quoted firm, with any offerings readily dis- 
posed of to either milling or elevator inter- 
ests. The former bought the spring class, 
and elevators the durum. Stocks increased 





183,000 bus, mainly on account of Canadian 
grain moving in here. 
CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 


o—— Dark northern——_, 1dk hd 
Dec. No. 1 oO. Montana 
SB. cece 176@181 173@177 175@177 
Jan, 
BRevcces 183@188 180@184 182@184 
4....... 180@185 177@181 179@181 
B.ccees - 176@181 173@177 175@177 
| Perr 180@185 177@181 179@181 
Tecceves 179@184 176 @180 178@180 
B.ccccos 180@185 177@181 179@181 
-—Amber durum—, ——Durum—— 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
31.. 173% @178% 171% @176% 169% 167% 
Jan, 
3... 180% @185% 178% @183% 176% 174% 
4... 178 @183 176 @181 174 172 
5... 173% @188% 171% 9 186% 169% 167% 
6... 176% @181% 174% @189% 172% 170% 
7... 175% @180% 173% @188% 171% 169% 
8... 176% @181% 174% @189% 172% 170% 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— -—-Durum—, 

March May March May 

Wee. BL wccceces 17 167% 171% 171% 

TOR. B ccccccece 177 174 178% 176% 

Jan, 4 cece 174 171% 176 173% 
Tam. 6 ccccccece 170 168 171% 169 

Jan. 6 174 172% 174 171% 

171 173% 170% 

171 174% 171% 

Closing prices of coarse grain in cents 

per bushel: Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 1 aaa 

Dec. 31 .. -»-@45% 153% @155% 0@ 65 

Jan. 3 .... -@46 158 @160 600 65 

Jan, 4 -@45% ..... @156% 50@ 65 

Jan. 5 -»-@44% ....- @154% 50@ 65 

Jan. 6 et rrr i @158% 50@ 65 

Jan, FT ccs meee ht) eves @158% 60@ 65 
Tam. 8 nccc 00ee QG4H cece @1 @ 

Jan. 10* .. 81% Sia eoces @181% 128@156 

*1920. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted); 


Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 





_ 

Wheat—— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 309 30 1,414 156 23 24 
Durum .... 108 28 886 61 98 6 
Winter .... 6 65 249 oe 

Totals .. 423 123 2,549 207 121 24 
Oats ...... 99 11 27 o* 3 59 
RFE sccsecs 89 351 298 55 16 ee 
Barley .... 1 5 120 ee -» 189 
Flaxseed .. 32 39 55 5 32 122 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 8, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks— -———grade——\, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
1 dk nor 2 
1,2nor fs 112 21 8,590 169 4 636 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 27 14 309 54 3 35 
All other 


spring .. 299 305 2,106 128 10 124 


1 am dur} 














1, 2 dur § 115 359 3,080 12 2 160 
All other 
durum .. 918 1,689 4,142 13 4 64 
Winter .... 1 1 1,549 x 2 1658 
Mixed .... 95 6 és 54 11 275 
Totals ..1,567 2,395 19,776 431 36 1,452 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
° 3 


COrPMn occ 

Oats ...... ‘2, 533 250 310 es ee Tr 
TAPS. ccccces 291 4,283 1,120 ee os 77 
Barley .... 87 15 752 1 5 ee 
Flaxseed ..1,483 93 169 1 ee ° 


Receipts and shipments of grain at De- 
luth-Superior for the month of December, 
1919 anq 1920, in bushels: 











RECEIPTS 
1920 1919 
Wheat—Domestic ....... 4,268,682 690,766 
Bonded ...crccccsees 79,307 52,972 
Totals, wheat .......... 4,347,989 743,738 
Oats—Domestic ......... 252,068 6,008 
Barley—Domestic ....... 58,396 32.544 
BOMEOCE ceccccccccess ceoses 1,108 
TVG coccccccccccsccsccece 1,155,295 1,034,623 
PIRRSOCd .cccccccccsvcess 611,138 226,931 
BWOtMlW cccccccccsscoces 6,424,886 2,044,932 
SHIPMENTS 
1920 1919 

Wheat—Domestic ....... 4,815,476 766,230 
Bonded ......seeeee6 20,200 ..csee 
Totals, wheat ......... 4,835,676 766,230 
OORB cvcaceseceseccoscess 9,3 134,521 
Barley—Domestic ....... 129,729 292,851 
BeMGeS .ccccscccsess S500 scence 
TRV ceccccccccecedcccsess 1,290,393 586,228 
PIARSCOE ccccccccvscccese 347,250 112,290 
| errr rT eT rrr res 6,613,684 1,892,120 


FLAXSEED—tThe only noticeable activity 
during the week was the starting day, when 
good support resulted in a substantial price 
advance. After that, trading operations 


slowed up as demand and selling lessened, 
prices moving up and down according to the 
buying or selling power in control at the 
The poor oil demand, 


time. together with 


the large flaxseed stocks in sight, had a de- 
pressing effect, and trading was confined 
practically to May, with volume unimpor- 
tant. Cash quiet in the absence of receipts 
and offerings. Basis unchanged; No. 1 spot 
and to arrive, 8c under the May delivery. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


——Close——7. 
Opening Jan. 10 
Jan.3 High Low Jan. 8 1920 
Jan —— $2.06 $1.95 $2.00% $5. 7 
Feb. cose coos 4.9 
May ‘ : £09 2.17 2.06 2. 11% 4. 1 





TOLEDO, JAN. 8 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $9.30@9.55; spring, $9.30. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $35.50 @ 40.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 36.50@ 41.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 37.50 @ 42.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «eee + @39.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 7.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 23 cars, 10 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 81 cars, 14 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 36 cars, 12 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 32,200 25,160 58,800 35,380 
Corn, bus.... 101,250 29,007 40,000 13,605 
Oats, bus.... 73,800 46,025 51,250 22,510 





MILWAUKEE, JAN. 8 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $10.30@10.50 


Spring straight, cotton ........ 9.20@ 9.25 
First clear, cotton ............. 7.20@ 7.30 
Second clear, cotton ........... -»-@ 5.05 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.50@ 9.55 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 8.55@ 8.65 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 5.75@ 7.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 9.50@ 9.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 2.10@ 2.20 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... wee» @ 1.95 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... -@ 1.90 

MILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, 


$29.50; standard fine middlings, $27.50@28; 
flour middlings, $30; réd dog, $36@38; oil 
meal, $43; hominy feed, $36.50; rye feed, 


$26,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT —Strong. Receipts, 15 cars. De- 
mand continues good from millers and ship- 
pers. No. 1 northern, $1.80@1.87; No. 2, 
$1.75 @1.85; No. 3, $1.70@1.79. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@38c. Receipts, 142 
ears. Malting grades scarce and wanted. 
Demand good from shippers. No. 3, 92@96c; 
No. 4, 68@95c; feed and rejected, 55@72c. 

RYE—UwUp 7c. Receipts, 55 cars. Demand 
good from shippers and millers. No. 1, 
$1.59@1.64; No. 2, $1.58@1.64; No. 3, $1.53 
@1.63. 

CORN—Steady early, but later eased off. 
Receipts, 366 cars. Shippers and industries 
absorbed the offerings. No. 3 yellow, 68@ 
69%c; No. 4 yellow, 66% @67c; No. 3 mixed, 
67@68c; No. 3 white, 68@69c. 

OATS—Off 4%@%*%ec. Receipts, 153 cars. 
Demand was good at all times, and offerings 
were taken each day. No. 2 white, 46%@ 
48c; No. 3 white, 45% @47%c; No. 4 white, 
41@46c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 15,150 13,300 18,860 19,800 
Wheat, bus.. 18,900 113,900 8,155 147,880 
Corn, bus.... 522,975 439,240 296,920 151,850 
Oats, bus.... 309,200 587,860 141,975 232,800 
Barley, bus.. 208,575 186,830 .15,140 56,810 
Rye, bus..... 70,310 156,600 45,300 106,150 
Feed, tons... 420 990 3,521 4,346 





BUFFALO, JAN, 8 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ $.....@10.35 
WARSTS PACORE occccescccccccece @ 9.85 
We, GROOT sc cccdccccecensecsss @ 7.65 
Second cleaP ...ccccccvce @ 5.50 
Rye, pure white ........00- ° @10.50 
Rye, straight ........seeeeeeees -@10.00 
Sacked 
BPO, BOP COM coceccccescvevecss $.....@33.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 30.50 
Mixed feed .ccccccccccccccccese @ 34.50 
Flour middlings ........eeeee8- @35.50 
MOG Gow, POF COM ceccccccccccese @ 42.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... @ 45.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @38.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... @ 38.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... @ 39.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... @ 40.00 


Oil meal, per tom ......eeeeeees 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ..... 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ............ 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ 

WHEAT—tThere was a good demand for 
winter wheat, and all the offerings of No. 2 
red were taken at $2, and No. 3 red and 
No. 3 mixed at $1.95,—on track, through 
billed, 

CORN—Light receipts, and demand good 
at le under last week’s prices. There was 
not enough yellow corn offered here today 
to supply the mills, but buyers would pay 
no advance, and the closing was firm. Clos- 
ing: No. 3 yellow, 82c; No. 4 yellow, 79c; 
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No. 6 yellow, 74c; No. 6 yellow, T1ic,—on 
track, through billed, 
OATS—Trade was quiet all week, and re- 
ceipts the smallest on the new crop. Open- 
ing prices were ic higher, but later that ad- 
vance was lost. Store oats were offered 
freely at 1c under track psices, Closing: 


No. 1 white, 55c; No. 2 white, 54%c; No. 3 ° 


white, 62c; No. 4 white, 49c,—on track, 
through billed, 

BARLEY—Dull and easy. Offerings 
light. Malting was quoted at 91@96c, a) 
feed at 82@86c, on track, through billed. 

RYE—No offerings. Good inquiry for No, 
2 on track, through billed, 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 8 

FLOUR—Receipts, 11,000 bbls, and 10,619,- 
992 lbs in sacks. Exports, 400 lbs to Ham- 
burg. Quotations per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ....-s++e0+ har + fry 50 
Spring standard patent .......- 90 
Spring first clear ......-eseee0% att | Het} 
Hard winter short patent ...... 9.75@10.00 
Hard winter straight ........-. 9.25@ 9.75 
Soft winter straight ........... 8.00@ 9.25 

RYE FLOUR—In small supply, and firm 
but quiet. We quote on a basis of $9.75@ 
10.25 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Sold slowly on a 
basis of $4.75@5 per 98-lb sack, 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing at a net advance of 3c. Very 
little business transacted. Receipts, 568,974 
bus; exports, 761,377; stock, 1,538,013. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ....... . - -$1.97@2.02 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky . eeeeeee 1.88@1.93 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

CORN—Dull, and market further declined 
about 2c. Supplies small but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 112,783 bus; stock, 48,862. Quota- 
tions, 98c@$1 for old, 90@98c for new No, 3 
yellow, and 88@90c for new No, 4 yellow. 

CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade slow, and mar- 
ket weaker in sympathy with downward 
movement of raw material. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. oe -@2.45 


Granulated white meal, fancy. @2.16 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...... ones @2.26 
White table meal, fancy.......- =" @2.00 


White corn flour, fancy ........++-+ - @2.30 
Peart hominy and grits, sacks.... 2. 06 @ 2. 30 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases ... ~-@2.46 
MILLFEED—Trade slow, and market 
weak under general pressure to sell, Quo- 
tations: 
Spring bran ...... 
Soft winter bran .. 


eeeee $37.00@38.00 
seesee 38.00@39.00 






Standard middlings. ceeceeeseees 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings .....+.++s+++++ 38.00 @40.00 
Red dog .....«+: Peccecescececs 45.00 @ 47.00 


OATS—Dull and %c lower, with moderate 

but ample offerings. Receipts, 103,525 bus; 
stock, 313,307. Quotations: No. 2 white, 59% 
@60%c; No. 8 white, 58% @59%c. 
* OATMEAL—Trade slow, and market bare- 
ly steady. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100- 
Ib sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $6.30; patent, cut, per 
two 100-lb sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100- 
Ib sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.65. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in December were as follows, with compari- 
sons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
December, 1920.. 230,617 4,363,776 92,699 
November, 1920 .. 157,648 3,445,048 264,807 


December, 1919 .. 175,995 1,182,716 80,338 

December, 1918 .. 250,964 5,774,661 64,886 
Exports— 

December, 1920.. 8,357 4,253,470 25,714 

November, 1920... 82,292 2,677,145 232,624 

December, 1919 .. 166,862 1,364,632 ...... 


December, 1918 .. ....+++ 56,689,406 ...... 





BALTIMORE, JAN. 8 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .......+.-506- $9.75 @10.00 
Spring standard brands ........- 9.25@ 9.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 9.50@ 9.75 
Hard winter standard grade .... 9.00@ 9.25 


Winter short patent ......s+e6. 9.75 @10.00 
Winter straight (near-by) . 8.25@ 8.50 





Rye flour, white ......6+.++65 -» 8.75@ 9.26 

Rye flour, dark ....ccccccccesece 8.00@ 8.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent .........+6. $10.75 

City mills’ blended patent ........... 10.75 

City mills’ winter patent .........++. 10.50 

City mills’ winter straight ........... 10.25 


MILLFEED—Lower in instances, and dull 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $36@37; soft winter bran, 
$39@40; standard middlings, $34@35; flour 
middlings, $38@39; red dog, $44@45; city 
mills’ middlings, $33@34. 

WHEAT—Up 2% @3c; demand and move- 
ment good. Receipts, 440,462 bus; exports, 
407,786; stock, 3,434,022. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $2.02%; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.87; January, $1.87; 
February, $1.89; range of southern for week, 
$1.50@1.90. 

CORN—Generally firmer; movement and 
demand increasing. Receipts, 226,185 bus; 
exports, 303,117; stock, 340,227. Closing 
prices: contract spot, 88%c; January, 87%c; 
February, 86%c; domestic old No. 2 yellow 
or better, track, $1; range of southern for 
week, 86@90c; new near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$4.15 @ 4.20. 

OATS—Steadier; demana and movement 
light. Receipts, 32,676 bus; exports, 50,000; 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


stock, 604,284. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
y men gy 59%c; No, 3 white, domestic, 58c, 

RYE—Gained 6%c; movement and demand 
improving. Receipts, 326,047 bus; exports, 
68,5671; stock, 1,057,950. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.82%. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 8 

FLOUR—While better feeling still pre- 
vails, buyers still holding aloof, flour prices 
more closely reflecting wheat prices, causing 
more. rapid. fluctuation, and the proposed 
emergency tariff keeping buyers guessing. 
Exports light. Quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents, $11@11.25; standard patents, $9.50@10; 
first clears, $7@8; soft winter straights, $8.75 
@9; hard winter straights, $9.25@9.75; first 
clears, $7.25@8.25; rye, $8.75@9.50,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 168,363 bbis, 

WHEAT—Market feverish, but trade re- 
luctant to take strong position on either side 
of market. Export buying toward close of 
week on part of Germany, reaching 100,000,- 
000 bus, was a factor. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., $2.02; No. 2 hard winter, $2.02; 
ae 2 mixed durum, $1.99, Receipts, 991,200 

us, 

CORN—Moved in sympathy with wheat, 
strong interests arraying themselves on both 
sides of the market. Receipts liberal at all 
points, showing increase of nearly 2,000,000 
over last week. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
94c; No. 2 mixed, 93c; No. 2 white, 93c. 
Receipts, 133,000 bus, 

OATS—Market moderately active, but 
lacked feature, Quotations were 59@60c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 102,000 bus. 


BOSTON, JAN. 8 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$10.75@11.00 
Spring patents, standard ...... 9.50@10.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 9.50@10.25 
Soft winter patents ............ 9.50@10.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 9.50@10.00 
Soft winter clears ...........+. 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white patent ....... 9.00@ 9.75 
MILLFEED—Demand qwet, and market 
fairly steady. Spring bran, $37.50; winter 
bran, $38@38.50; middlings, $36@42; mixed 
feed, $39@42; red dog, $51; second clears, 
$55; gluten feed, $52.87; hominy feed, $42.90; 
stock feed, $41; oat hulls, reground, $20; 
cottonseed meal, $38.25@42.25,—all in 100’s. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, 
with market lower. White corn flour, $2.75 
@3; white corn meal, $2.50@2.75; hominy 
grits and samp, $2.50@2.75; cream of maize, 
$4.50@4.75: granulated yellow corn meal, 
$2.40; bolted yellow, $2.35; feeding, $1.90; 
cracked corn, $1.90,—all in 100’s, 
OATMEAL—Demand good, and market 
steady. Rolled is quoted at $3.25, and cut 
and ground at $3.57, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

to games | c-——Stocks——, 

1921 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... .*13,485 83, HH eoeee 066d 
Wheat, bus... ..... 43,300 302,309 356,840 
Corn, bus..... 2,225 1,500 1,418 3,570 
Oats, bus..... 35,660 27,060 14,287 270,930 
Rye, bus...... 18,305 ..... 209,057 43,638 
Barley, bus... ... 21,625 








Millfeed, tons. 20 “62 Sees: cbee0s 
Corn meal, bbls 250 BOG cence oence 
Oatmeal, cases. 5,925 ..... eccce eoees 


Oatmeal, sacks. 37 SFO cece §=evcee 
*Includes 1,825 bbls for export, compared 
with 250 in 1920. 
Exports from Boston during week: to Liv- 
erpool, 121,930 bus wheat; to Glasgow, 2,500 
sacks flour. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 11 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis - 


and outside .mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b, Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 

Jan, 11 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

CORTON cccccsccee $10.00@10.10 $14.75 @15.80 
Standard patent... 9.60@ 9.85 14.30@14.90 
Bakers patent .... 9.30@ 9.60 14.00@14.30 
*First clear, jute.. 6.50@ 7.00 9.20@ 9.40 
*Second clear, jute 4.90@ 56.00 5.75@ 6.25 

*140-1b jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Jan, 11), in 
jute, were: 

11 Year ago 
Medium semolina. 7 a0@10. 00 $12.90@12.95 
Durum flour ...... 8.50@ 9.00 10.00@10.45 
CUODP cnccveccececee soe @ 6.00 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Jan, 16... weoees 386,280 244,965 283,925 
Jan. 8.... 231,965 430,390 297,265 294,210 


Jan. 1.... 236,380 432,030 309,270 371,195 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Dec. 25... 248,690 335,280 235,755 271,270 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
2,730 


Jan. 16... cweotes \( ) Berea 24,915 
Jan, 8 3,570 1,615 67,840 20,070 
1 3,315 5,110 118,700 14,815 


Jan, 
‘ 1920 1919 1918 1917 
Dec. 25... 1,070 7,950 106,025 8,810 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing milis ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Nov, 27. 61 68,666 194,745 252,365 gee eae 
Dec. 4. 61 68,565 229,525 222,570 745 1,100 
Dec. 11. 60 68,065 198,815 215,710 1,060 er 
Dec. 18. 61 68,565 203,986 221,140 1,430 400 
Dec. 256. 59 66,865 151,065 178,630 640 oop 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Jan. 1.. 55 64,915 152,605 205,500 1,385 255 
Jan. 8.. 4455,800 139,645 189,005 715 oe 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan..11), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Bran ,.-.eeesees ..$26.00@26. 50 $4 341. 50 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 00@ 43.50 
Flour middlings... 28.50@32.00 50.0061.00 
R, dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@37.00 66.50@57.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$29.00@29.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 29.50@30.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 30.00@30.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 30.50@31.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, 24.00@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.75@ 2.80 
Corn meal, yellowt ........++++ 2.65@ 2.70 
Rye flour, white* .......ss+++++ 9.85@ 9.90 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 6.45@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbIif ....... 8.00@ 8.10 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 7.80@ 7.90 
Rolled oats**® .....cccceecseceee eee+@ 3.06 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 12.00@16. 00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@11.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 11.00@18.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 9.00@12.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ......0see008 «eee» @39,00 


*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sac 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Jan. No.1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
6... 177 @180 174 @178 171 @174 
6... 180% @183% 177% @181% 174% @177% 
7... 180% @184% 177% @181% 174% @177% 
8... 180% @185% 177% @182% 174% @177% 

10... 184% @189% 181% @186% 178% @181% 

11... 186% @190% 182% @187% 179% @182% 

Jan, No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
5... 174 @178 171 @1i74 166 @170 
6... 177% @181% 174% @177% 169% @173% 
7... 178% @182% 174% @177% 169% @173% 
8... 178% @182% 174% @178% 170% @174% 

10... 181% @186% 178% @182% 174% @178% 

11... 182% @187% 179% @183% 175% @179% 


Jan. March May Jan. March May 
Seccves $1.66 $1.63% §8..... $1.69% $1.66% 
6...... 169% 1.66% 10..... 1.73% 1.69% 
Veccoes 1.68% 1.65 11..... 174% 1.70% 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
4.... 68@64 43%@44% 154 @155 64@77 
5.... 62@63 42% @43% 152% @153% 51@75 
6.... 683@64 42% @43% 156 @157 61@75 
7.... 62@63 42% @43% 157 @158 51@75 
8 - 62@63 42% @43% 158 @159 51@75 
1 


0... 61@63 42% @43% 162%@163% 51@75 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Jan. 10 
Jan. 8 Jan. 1 


1920 
-1,839,500 1,554,970 2,266,250 


Wheat, bus 

Flour, bbis ...... 21,680 19,042- 32,231 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,105 1,289 2,504 
Corn, bus ....... 494,570 397,540 232,900 
Oats, bus ....... 534,600 391,600 846,840 
Barley, bus ..... 247,950 244,860 182,880 
Rye, bus ........ 133,280 126,000 162,140 
Flaxseed, bus ... 80,400 86,430 51,230 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: an. 10 

Jan, 8 Jan. 1 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,071,340 776,520 834,820 
Flour, bbls ...... 299,278 205,848 476.301 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,531 8,432 19,299 
Corn," bus ....4<. . 454,400 245,000 210,630 
Oats, bus ....... 373,240 288,860 618,000 
Barley, bus ..... 440,820 218,700 255,960 
YS, DUD .cvccece 193,700 119,720 631,080 
Flaxseed, bus ... 1,290 edeans 3,640 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 10 Jan. 11 
Jan.8 Jan. 1 1920 1919 











No. 1 dark ..... 1,472 1,566 496 2,881 
No. 1 northern.. 44 125 69 11,740 
No. 2 northern.. 16 25 7 1,984 
Others ...... -.-5,878 6,256 8,040 6,891 

Totals ....... 7,409 7,973 8,612 23,496 
We 2928 .kexe.cs 475 500 eee See 
Em. 1987. ccceses 12,483 12,721 see eee 
Im 1916 ....00. 14,273 18,140 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Jan. 10 Jan. 11 Jan. 12 

Jan.8 Jan.1 1920 1919 1918 

Corn .., 430 352 186 34 85 

Oats ...7,841 7,702 3,498 878 1,194 

Barley ..1,425 1,532 877 1,896 956 

Rye .:.. 177 81 6,015 38,612 655 

Flaxs’d .1,172 1,038 33 78 96 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





o— Mplse—7  - Duluth ‘ 
Toarr. Track Jan. May 
1.99% 2.01 2.0 2.09 
1.98% 1.98 1.96 2.06 
199% 2.01 1.97 2.09 
2.00% 2.02% 1.98 2.10% 
2.01 2.03% 2.00% 2.11% 
1.99% 2.01 2.00 2.09 
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Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co——Receipts——, ——In store—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis., 80 61 103 1,172 33 78 
Duluth...... 32 39 65 1,484 93 169 


Totals.... 112 90 158 2,656 126 247 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 8, 
1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

Minneapolis ... 3,702 2,416 381 271 

Duluth ........ 2,751 874 1,992 599 


Totals ...... 6,453 38,290 2,373 870 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan, 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats aw Flax 
1,610 660 226 eee 














Consolidated .... 
Ogilvies ......46. 
Western ........ 

Grain Growers.. - 1,639 
Fort William ... 19 
Be ctins ° 
Northwestern .... 

Port Arthur ..... 1 
Can, Gov't ...... 627 727 156 482 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 38,399 326 63 83 
Dav. & Smith... | 42 47 13 ane 


Totala ...... +. 15,870 4,960 1,265 917 
Year ago ....... - 7,258 $8,025 1,164 253 
Receipts ........ 1,954 498 171 85 
Rail shipments... 1,054 143 67 11 














STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... S Ne 3S W..0s- +1,204 
No. 1 northern..7,094 No. 3 C. W...... 1,542 
No. 2 northern..3,278 Ex. 1 feed ..... 164 
No. 3 northern..3,622 1 feed ......... 468 
Be. & ccccccces © 760 8 feed ...cceoee 697 
No. 5 Vecesees 205 Others ..... ee 996 
WO, 6. cccccccess 7 
POOR cucccceces e 18 Total wccccoce 4,960 
DUPOM 2cccscecs 3 
Winter ....... ee 19 








Argentine Crops and Acreage 
Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
Sen ss QE clea, © Senate aeees 
1919-20... 214,140 258,686 67,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,591 240,144 33,762 30,776 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 3,996 
1916-16... 172,620 161,133 76,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 60,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 76,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,067 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,602 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21*... 15,014 2008 2,063 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,876 8,715 3,200 3,234 
1916-17. 
1916-16... 
1914- | He 16,470 
1913-14.... 16,244 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,028 
1910-11.... 5 
*December estimate. 


Details of 1920-21 acreage (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Flaxseed Oats 

Buenos Aires .... 4,559 640 1,473 
Santa Fe ........ 2,966 1,361 42 
Cordoba ......... 4,208 656 156 
Entre Rios ...... 815 741 185 
La Pampa ....... 2,124 74 158 
OUReP seccccccccce 346 12 49 
Totals ......... 15,014 3,484 2,063 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 

Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 
1920*........1,937,254 1918.........1,396,069 
1919.........3,094,213 1912.........1,473,696 
1918.........1,976,184 1911.........1,827,048 
1917.........1,259,608 1910.........1,292,570 
1916.........1,616,048 1909.........1,304,598 
1915.........1,299,749 1908.........1,271,200 
1914.......+. 754,040 1907.........1,427,989 

*Jan. 1-Dec, 9, 11% months, No flour 
exports since Aug. 12. 


Argentina—Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 


1920*..... 184,600 159,434 38,124 26,701 
1919...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
1918...... 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
1917.,.... 82,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1916...... 84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
36,028 139,451 38,131 24,426 
103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,928 16,369 365,269 
69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
92,263 89,499 384,928 29,049 
133,441 67,390 41,558 80,360 
98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 


1906...... 82,601 106,046 21,199 3,588 

*Jan, 1-Dec. 9, 11% months. 

Exports of barley in 1920 (11% months), 
2,327,000 bus (000’s not omitted); 1919, 
1,525,000 bus; 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527, 000 
bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year average, 
1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 
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January 12, 1921 
SPECULATIVE TRADING LAW 


Omaha Traffic Man Opposes Antifutures 
Legislation Before Congress—Recites 
Germany’s Unfortunate Experiment 


Omana, Nes., Jan. 8.—In a letter to 
Congressman A. W. Jefferis, of this dis- 
trict, Henry T. Clarke, attorney and 
traffic manager of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, himself a large landowner and 
operator of farms, opposes the enactment 
into law of the bill introduced in the 
lower house of Congress by Representa- 
tive Dickinson, of Iowa, placing a 10 per 
cent stamp tax on all transactions in fu- 
tures, and designed to greatly limit if 
not to do away altogether with specula- 
tive trading in grain. Mr. Clarke’s letter 
to Congressman Jefferis follows in part: 

“This bill in its essence is calculated to 
restrict, if not entirely prohibit, the buy- 
ing and selling of grain and grain prod- 
ucts for future delivery, by placing a 
10 per cent stamp tax on such transac- 
tions. Such a tax is prohibitive, and will 
have the same effect as though the deal- 
ing in futures were entirely prohibited, 
This measure, and all kindred measures, 
placing undue burdens on or — 
the dealing in futures, are inimical, an 
against the best interests of the producer 
and the public. All careful students who 
have examined this question without bias 
or prejudice have, with but few, if any, 
exceptions, come to the conclusion that, 
while there are certain evils resulting 
from undue speculation in futures, the 
dealing in futures and permitting of 
speculation therein is absolutely essential 
to the financing and movement of our sur- 
plus crop production at the smallest mar- 
gin of profit to the dealer and middle- 
man. 

“Where the dealing in futures has been 
prohibited; experience has demonstrated 
its disastrous effect economically on the 
producer. Where it has been restricted, 
as it was during the war and the period of 
government control, it resulted in the 
middlemen -exacting and requiring for 
their own protection much larger margins 
than obtained during the period of un- 
restricted dealing in futures. 

“Your attention is called to a descrip- 
tion of the evils resulting from an at- 
tempt made by Germany to prohibit the 
buying and selling of grain for future 
delivery, as appears in an article in the 
Century Magazine of September, 1903, 
which states, among other things: 

“*The bourse law of June, 1896, is cer- 
tainly the most remarkable attempt in 
the memory of the present generation to 
repress speculation by legislative enact- 
ment. It boldly undertakes tasks which 
had been found impossible, and had long 
been discarded in other countries as 
chimerical. The law is quite in line with 
the paternal theory of government ex- 
tensively applied in Germany. It sets for 
itself the praiseworthy task of helping 
the weak and foolish. It will protect the 
“outsider” from dabbling in stocks. It 
aims to hedge off the professionals by 
themselves, and to let them work out 
their own perdition. It. will save the 
toiling farmers from “paper wheat.” All 
these millennial things by a vote of Par- 
liament. 

“‘The chief provisions of the law for 
attaining these ends are the following: 

. . thirdly, the abolition of buying and 
selling agricultural produce for future 
delivery. 

“‘The abolition of time sales of grain 
and other agricultural products was also 
against the will of the government, which 
clearly recognized the economic advan- 
tages of these transactions. It will in- 
terest the American reader to learn that 
the arguments made to our Congress 
against buying and selling grain for fu- 
ture delivery were extensively cited in the 
Reichstag of the Agrarians for suppress- 
ing them in Germany, Notwithstanding 
the resistance of the government, the 
amendment embodying the prohibition 
was voted by an enormous majority (204 
against 39); and so the German farmer 
got what American farmers formerly de- 
manded as the greatest possible boon that 
Congress could bestow upon them. It is 
therefore important for our farmers to 
note the sequel. : 

“From the moment that the produce 
section of the bourse quit their old 
quarters, there was an interregnum in the 
grain trade of the country; the modern 
method of produce dealing was virtually 
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abolished. What was the result? The 
“Eldest of the Merchants” say in their 
report for 1900: “At nearly every one of 
our meetings at the beginning of the 
bourse interregnum, we had to answer 
inquiries from the commissary depart- 
ments of army and navy, from railway 
managements, municipal administrations, 
Statistical office, etc., for trustworthy 
grain prices; but we were only able to 
answer that we did not know.” The re- 
port goes on to show that the only per- 
sons getting any advantage from the ex- 
tinction of the Produce Bourse were 
the provincial dealers, who charged high- 
er premiums for their increased risks 
growing out of the lack of Berlin quota- 
tions. In other words, they paid less to 
the farmers and asked higher prices from 
the millers. 

“The government at once recognized 
the disadvantages arising for all busi- 
ness interests through the lack of a prod- 
uce exchange with universally accepted 
quotations for grain. Hence the minister 
of commerce opened negotiations with the 
seceded brokers several months after the 
dissolution of their organization, looking 
toward re-establishing it. These nego- 
tiations were continued for nearly three 
years before all parties were ready to 
bury the hatchet, which was done in Janu- 
ary, 1900. Even the Agrarians had come 
to recognize the necessity of a produce 
exchange, for they had bitterly felt the 
lack of authoritative quotations. True 
they still had the liberty to sell their 
crops in advance of delivery, but they 
found that they were unable to do this 
advantageously without quotations rec- 
ognized by all interests, and without some 
board of appeal for settling disagree- 
ments as to grading. The Produce 
Bourse was accordingly reopened on 
April 2, 1900. The government conceded 
to the dealers the right to resume buying 
and selling for future delivery ond to 
publish time quotations, 

“‘Such are the main features of Ger- 
many’s recent bourse legislation. What 
has been the result? One of the capital 
aims of the bourse law was to restrict 
speculation, but at no point has it more 
thoroughly disappointed its authors. 
Nothing can be clearer than the complete 
failure of the law to diminish specula- 
tive ventures, and never was the out- 
sider so active and so fully in control of 
the Berlin market as in the years im- 
mediately following its enactment. 

“‘The moral effects of the law have 
been extremely bad. The abolition of 
buying and po ee grain or produce for 
future delivery has been equally disap- 
pointing. The position of Berlin as a 
grain market has been seriously shaken. 
During the last few years the papers have 
frequently printed comparative quota- 
tions in the leading central markets 
which prove that German prices have be- 
come sluggish in responding to upward 
movements abroad, and that therefore 
German farmers are failing to get as 
quick an advantage from rising prices 
as those of other lands.’ ” 

“J sincerely trust Congress will not 
consider this and similar measures fa- 
vorably, for I am sure that, should it do 
so, history will repeat itself, and that the 
experience of Germany above referred to 
will be duplicated in this country.” 


Leicu Leste. 


Speaks for the Other 80,000,000 


Inpranapous, Inp., Jan, 8—A. E. 
Reynolds, of the Crabb-Reynolds-Taylor 
Co., Crawfordsville, grain dealers, which 
is one of the largest Indiana concerns, 
was a witness on Wednesday of this 
week before the agriculture committee 
of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. He is opposed to the pending 
legislation to put an extra tax on specu- 
lative grain trading. 

Congress, Mr. Reynolds believes, is apt 
to run lopsided in the interest of produc- 
ers, without giving consideration to the 
80,000,000 residents of the United States 
who are consumers of the grain that is 
raised. In his words, “it is unwise to 
try to overcome one fault by making” 
what he regards as a “greater one.” The 
proposed legislation, he thinks, would ac- 
complish that result. 

Mr. Reynolds says that he is in fa- 
vor of a law to get rid of gambling on 
grain exchanges, if one can be framed 
that will not disturb legitimate trading; 
but he believes that some of the provi- 


sions of the regulation measures that 
have been proposed are dangerous, and 
that, if enacted, they may open the way 
for somebody to step in and buy up the 
visible supply of grain. 

“I think we can work more safely un- 
der the present exchange system than 
under some untried experiments sug- 
gested in these chaotic times,” Mr, Rey- 
nolds added. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





COLORADO 

Denver, Coro., Jan. 8.—The new year 
is starting out right for millers. The 
wheat market has _ aol very strong, with 
indications of a higher price. This has 
given buyers confidence, and they have 
been booking flour, not only for imme- 
diate shipment, but for future business 
as well, which they have not done for 
several months. Some of the mills re- 
port bookings for several thousand bbls 
to single firms, which is very encouraging, 
as it really seems as though the winter 
buying which has been so long delayed is 
fairly started. A few of the mills are 
lengthening their runs and, if sales con- 
tinue, will soon be running full time. 

Flour prices have advanced l5c over 
last week. This advance had been looked 
for, but was not put into effect until it 
was reasonably sure that it would not 
have to be lowered for some time, as the 
close following of the wheat market has 
been causing more harm than good. Quo- 
tations: best patent soft wheat flour, in 
98-lb cottons, $8.30@8.45; second patent, 
$8.15@8.30; best grade selfrising flour, 
$8.60@8.75,—prompt to 30 days’ ship- 
ment, f.o.b. the Ohio River. 

The bran situation remains unchanged, 
with local sales taking care of the bulk 
of the mills’ output. Prices are $31 ton, 
f.o.b. Denver, in car lots for wheat mixed 
feed, $34 delivered at Colorado common 
points, and $1.85@1.90 per 100 lbs, de- 
livered in the Texas Panhandle. 


COLORADO CROP YIELDS 


The Colorado co-operative crop report- 
ing bureau places the combined area of 
all crops harvested in the state in 1920 
at 5,635,339 acres, against 5,650,951 in 
1919. Yields are officially placed by the 
bureau as follows: wheat, 27,117,043 bus, 
including 19,841,076 of winter wheat and 
7,275,967 of spring; corn, 17,442,959 bus; 
oats, 8,400,512; barley, 6,250,181; rye, 1,- 
284,477, 

NOTES 

The Royal Gorge Milling Co. recently 
erected a 5,000-bu elevator and ware- 
house with trackage facilities, at Canon 
City, Colo. It is now prepared to handle 
a large volume of business. 

Herbert E. Johnson who has been gen- 
eral manager of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Eo. for many years, resigned 
on Jan. 1, and within a short time will 
go to California, with his family, to 
spend several months. [Illness in the 
family and the need of rest after his 38 
years of service are the main reasons 
which have influenced Mr. Johnson in his 
decision. It is his intention later on to 
devote some of his time to boy welfare 
work, in which he has become very much 
interested. Mr, Johnson has been asso- 
ciated with J. K. Mullen and the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. almost from the 
inception of the company. 

° L. M. Hanraris. 





NEW STEAMSHIP LINES 

Puimavetpuia, Pa., Jan. 8.—The an- 
nouncement was made by W. T. Roach, 
local manager for the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., at a luncheon given 
by him to leading transportation men of 
this city on Wednesday, that two more 
transatlantic steamship lines, the White 
Star and the Red Star, will make Phila- 
delphia their passenger terminus. Mr. 
Roach said the White Star Line would be- 
gin operating immediately, while the 
other would offer its service early next 
month. 

The passenger business of the Ameri- 
can Line, a company which was founded 
in Philadelphia 50 years ago, will be tak- 


‘en over by the White Star company. The 


former, however, will continue its freight 
service here and also reserves its right to 
re-enter the passenger business out of 
Philadelphia at any time. The steamship 
Haverford, formerly employed in the 
American Line service between Phila- 
delphia and Liverpool, will be transferred 
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to the White Star Line for its new service. 
A new ship, the Pittsburgh, will be added 
to the fleet soon, Mr. Roach said, This 
vessel is being fitted to carry 640 cabin 
passengers and 1,800 third class, a total 
of 820 more than the Haverford. Mr. 
Roach asserted he expects those ships to 
form the nucleus of a larger fleet to be 
operated out of Philadelphia. 

The Red Star Line, whose passenger 
and freight service out of this port was 


_interrupted in 1914, reopened its freight 


business in March, 1919, and has con- 
tinued its sailings fortnightly. It is now 
proposed to carry this service to its com- 
plete development by the addition of 
Ships to carry passengers as well as 
freight. To this end, the company owned 
ships, Poland and Samland, will be added 
to the fleet and begin their sailings early 
in February. Both ships were recondi- 
tioned and fitted for the carriage of third 
class passengers. It is expected that, 
from. the renewal of the Red Star Line 
passenger service out of Philadelphia, 
there will be developed in due time a 
demand for cabin as well as third class 
passenger carriers, which demand would 
be met with ships to carry both. 


SamvuEt S. Daniets. 





CANAL OPERATIONS “RIDICULOUS” 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Government 
canal operations in 1920 are characterized 
by E. S. Walsh, superintendent of publi 
works, in his annual report, as “a ridicu- 
lous attempt to conduct a business enter- 
prise” and “so replete with mismanage- 
ment, inefficiency and incompetency as to 
defy imagination.” He says the govern- 
ment suffered a loss of $506,807.38 in 
1919, and predicts that the 1920 deficit 
will exceed that figure. 


E. Banaasser. 





NEW YORK TAG REGULATION 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 8.—New York 
state flour millers and feed manufactur- 
ers are confronted with the question of 
purchasing tags, pursuant to the require- 
ments of a new law, and some have al- 
ready done so. In this connection they 
have been advised that, on Jan. 12, the 
following amendments will be introduced 
to this bill: First, exempting “pure whole 
grains ground together” from classifica- 
tion of concentrated feeds; second, ex- 
empting all feeds from the tagging re- 
quirements when the “feedingstuffs are 
in white or light colored or cloth sacks, 
or in new sacks.” These amendments 
will, it is almost certain, be made, leav- 
ing the law as it stood before. The 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the New York State Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the New York 
State Millers’ Association are united on 
the amendments above stated. 

E. BANGAssER. 





TRADE DEMAND FROM GERMANY 
Battimore, Mp., Jan. 8.—Trade be- 
tween Baltimore and Germany is opening 
up, since 10 steamers with general cargo, 
including wheat, corn and rye, are al- 
ready scheduled to sail from here for 
German ports in January, with others to 
follow early in February. The Atlantic 
Transport Co. will lead off with six ships, 
three or more of them carrying general 
cargo and grain direct to Hamburg. It 
is the opinion of many in the trade that 
the demand from Germany will soon be 
unprecedented for almost everything. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





FORT WILLIAM FEED PLANT SOLD 

Shareholders and directors of the Ca- 
nadian Feed Mfg. Co., Ltd., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., have decided to discontinue 
business, and the interests of the com- 
pany have been sold to Davidson & Smith, 
grain merchants, Fort William, Winni- 
peg and Port Arthur. The plant will be 
operated by the new owners under the 
name of the Davidson & Smith Mill, 
George G. Riegger, manager. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 











1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Jan. 6 ... 245 286 161 16 393 228 
Jan. 6... 140 197 70 2 $391 214 
Jan. 7... 238 319 46 5 378 206 
Jan. 8 ... 248 193 61 7 665 198 
Jan, 10 ... 434 608 51 1 601 331 
Jan. 11... 177 309 79 71,066 672 
Totals ..1,482 1,912 4658 38 3,394 1,849 
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Flour business. with the mills is recov- 
ering very slowly from the holiday dull- 
ness, and has not reached anywhere near 
normal activity for this time of the year. 
Some mills — a little improvement in 
demand, and buyers generally displayed 
more interest in quotations made. How- 
ever, actual sales reported represented a 
very small volume, and only slightly 
above that of previous weeks. 

Although both hard and soft wheat 
mills reported slightly better inquiry dur- 
ing the week, business resulting was se- 
cured mostly by soft wheat mills, which 


were able to dispose of a fair quantity in. 


southern markets, where buyers, evident- 
ly, have completely exhausted their sup- 
plies and demand prompt shipment on all 
purchases made. Mills, however, found it 
difficult to do business at their asking 

rices, as most buyers are making bids 

elow actual costs. Millers say that at 
extremely close prices, which. means cost 
or less, a fair business would be workable. 
Mill-door trade, according to reports 
from country mills, was reasonably brisk, 
and this, together with a fair demand 
from the South, enabled some mills to do 
a fair business. 

Locally, there was very little improve- 
ment in demand. Stocks in the hands of 
bakers and the trade generally are very 
low, and the impression is that, whatever 
the price, a certain amount of business 
cannot be withheld long. This is given 
color by the fact that inquiry is mainly 
for spot delivery. The present dullness 
is most unusual, as at this time, normally, 
the trade is purchasing freely. While 
patents and clears are in very limited 
demand in all markets, there was abso- 
lutely no call for low grades. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $9.70@10, standard $8.75@ 
9.30, first clear $6.90@7.25; hard winter 
patent $9.40@9.85, straight $8.60@9, first 
clear $7@7.35; soft winter patent $9.70@ 
11.30, straight $8.80@9.20, first clear $7 
@7.25. 

Local mills found the demand for mill- 
feed very quiet, but country mills re- 
ported a fair to good trade, Prices 
ruled fairly steady. Soft and hard win- 
ter bran sold at $30, and gray shorts at 
$31.50@35. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ...cccccccccccees 13,800 27 


LaSt WOOK cccccccccccccees 17,200 34 
YOO OBO cccccecsccccccecs 45,600 90 
TWO years AGO ...eeeeeeees 31,000 61 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....eecccceeees 32,620 42 


Last week ....-..eeeeeeees 27,200 35 
VORP GHO cveccecccccccccees 64,900 84 
TWO Years AGO ....-.eeeeee 61,900 67 


ST. LOUIS AS A PRIMARY GRAIN CENTER 


That St. Louis maintains its position as 
a primary grain center is shown by the 
tabulation of the receipts and shipments 
of grains, flour, hay and cotton made by 
the Merchants’ Exchange during the 
year 1920. 

While the total receipts of the princi- 
pal grain amounted to 94,667,155 bus, 
compared to 98,590,084 in 1919, the year 
in the main makes an exceptionally good 
showing, considering the fact that trans- 
portation facilities at times were inade- 
quate, and that there has been much agi- 
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tation throughout the last months of the 
year on the part of farm organizations 
to hold back their wheat Tee higher 
prices, 

The total receipts of wheat last year 
were 35,974,738 bus, compared with 49,- 
725,847 in 1919; corn, 26,386,497 bus, com- 
pared with 20,636,170; oats, 30,676,185, 


compared with 32,711,190; rye, 483,989, . 


against 355,277; barley, 1,145,746, com- 
pared with 1,161,600. e 

St. Louis, as well as being a large re- 
ceiving market of grain, is likewise a big 
distributing point, and large volumes of 
its consignments are sold to go into ele- 
vators for export or for the filling of 
orders throughout the South and South- 
west tributary to St. Louis. 

The total shipments of the leading 
grains aggregated 64,143,160 bus, com- 
pared with 67,424,355 in 1919; wheat, 26,- 
186,650, compared with 31,749,920; corn, 
14,971,170, against 12,071,105. 

From the large difference between the 
receipts and shipments of corn in this 
market, it will be seen how great are the 
quantities that are each year taken by 
local manufacturers, St. Louis having 
among its industries upwards of a dozen 
plants manufacturing cattle feeds, mixed 
feeds, poultry feeds and the like. 

Shipments of oats were 22,354,695 bus, 
as against 23,025,360 in 1919; rye 328,000, 
compared with 190,070, and barley 302,- 
583, compared with 387,900. 

St. Louis still maintains a very promi- 
nent position as an inland milling city, 
and each year produces several million 
barrels of flour, figures for 1920 being 
at present unavailable. Receipts of flour 
in St. Louis the past year amounted to 
4,120,730 bbls, compared with 4,284,780 
in 1919. Shipments were 4,793,200 bbls, 
against 5,320,660 in 1919. 

Another feature of the St. Louis mar- 
ket is the large quantity of hay handled 
annually. The receipts in 1920 amounted 
to 260,542 tons, compared with 205,108 
in 1919. Shipments were 111,355 tons, 
against 93,395 the previous year. 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE ELECTION 


N. L. Moffitt, president of the Moffitt- 
Napier Grain Co., was elected president 
of the Merchants’ Exchange at the an- 
nual election of officers held Wednesday, 
Jan. 5. George F. Powell, of the Pow- 
ell & O’Rourke Grain Co., was named 
first vice president and William J. Ed- 
wards, of W. J. Edwards & Co., second 
vice president. For directors, the follow- 
ing were elected to serve for two years: 
Charles L. Niemeier, Woodson K. Woods, 
E. T. Stanard, M. R- Parrott and H. A. 
Diamant. 

The committee of appeals is as follows: 
W. T. Brookings, J. H. Caldwell, W. B. 
Christian, R. R. De Armond, Arden L. 
Gray, William E. Henry, M. Kennedy, 
Joseph Leipman, B. J. McCauley, H. Von 
Rump, Louis F. Schultz and P. S. Wil- 
son, On the committee of arbitration are 
A. E. Burnett, J. C. Burks, J. A. Connor, 
J. E. Dixon, J. T. Newell, Aderton 
Samuel, F. W. Seele, H. E. Theiss, W. H. 
Toberman and J. H. Watson. 


NOTES 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager of the Topeka Flour Mills Co, 
Wichita, Kansas, called at this office this 
week. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reported stocks of flour in St. Louis Jan. 
1, 1921, as 79,010 bbls, compared with 66,- 
900 on Dec. 1, 1920, and 120,678 on 
Jan, 1, 1920. 


Five form checks, taken from the Lan- 


genberg Bros. Grain Co., were filled out 
illegally and cashed for $1,500. Investi- 
gation disclosed that the checks had been 
cashed by a former employee of the com- 
pany, who was discharged two weeks ago. 


William H. Lumsden has resigned as 


sales manager for the Werthan Bag Co., 
St. Louis, after several years’ service. 
Mr. Lumsden is moving to Augusta, Ga., 
and expects to open a merchandise bro- 
kerage office on or about Feb. 1. He has 
already secured one or two flour accounts. 

A fund of $33,600 will be raised by 
the local bakers’ union as a defense fund 
to fight the establishment of the open 
shop, should St. Louis bakeries attempt 
to put it into effect May 1, when exist- 
ing contracts expire. Members of the 
union have been assessed $1 a week for 
five months. 

H. E. Reid, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Buhler Mill & Elevator Co,, 
has accepted a position as manager of 
the mill at Buhler, Kansas, and has 
turned the business and salesmen of the 
St. Louis office over to the Miller-David- 
son Flour Co., which will represent the 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. in this terri- 
tory in the future. 

Mrs. D. M. Rothschild, credit manager 
for the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., will 
sail Jan. 13 from Vancouver, B. C., for 
an extensive trip to the Orient and is- 
lands of the Pacific. She will spend the 
greater part of the time in the provinces 
of China. This will be a combination 
business and pleasure trip for Mrs. 
Rothschild, She will make Hongkong her 
first destination in the Orient, going lat- 
er to Peking, Shanghai and me abt agp 
pal cities to study business methods and 
enjoy the sights. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., Jan. 8.—While the 
market fluctuated during the week, prices 
are about the same as at the close of the 
year. There is still a large stock of flour 
here to be sold for account of the mills 
or to whom it may concern. Inquiries 
from the country have improved, but few 
sales are reported. The trade, in general, 
does not look for better demand. until 
after Jan. 15. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring wheat flour, $8.80@10.55; hard 
winter wheat 95 per cent, $9.25@9.50; 
short patents, $9.85@10.30; fancy clears, 
$7@7.30; soft winter wheat flour, $10@ 
10.25; short patents, $10.50@10.75; fancy 
clears, $7.80@8.95. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
old stock, No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 2 white 
$1; oats, No. 2 white 59c, No. 3 white 
60c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
tagged, $2@2.05. 

Corn products quotations by dealers, 
per 100 lbs, sacked: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $2.20; grits, coarse $2.25, fine $2.25. 

Grain inspected since Jan. 1: wheat, 
603 cars; corn, export 7, local 8; oats, 
local, 35; rye, export, 28; barley, export, 
3. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 167,360 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,702,000 bus; 
corn, 58,000; oats, 53,000; rye, 47,000; 
barley, 436,000. Georce L, Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., Jan. 10.—The first 
week of the new year brought no new 
developments in the flour market. Mill- 
ers report dull conditions, and can offer 
no hope of a better outlook until buyers 
begin to show a more cheerful attitude 
toward new purchases. A little flour was 
sold last week to the regular trade that 
was short of supplies, but the volume 
taken was not sufficient to give encour- 
agement. 

One mill closed its first export business 
in months, working 1,000 bbls of clear in 
140-lb sacks to go to Glasgow. 

Mills are not able to move stuff they 
have sold, as rapidly as they would like 
to, shipping instructions being very slow 
in coming. The inventory period is in- 
terfering with ordering out flour. Last 
week the mills worked mostly on old 
orders. 

The demand for durum flour was lim- 
ited to a few part or full car lots. Buy- 
ers show no inclination to increase their 
purchases, and are willing to let their 
supplies dwindle to a low point before 
replenishing. 

The rye flour trade continues to buy 
sparingly, and the near future offers no 
sign of change. The mill is occupied 
only with local trade. 

No hope of any immediate betterment 
in the millfeed demand presents itself, 
with the flour market so poor and the 
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output limited. Anything available for 
ee readily, but the volume is 
small, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
Wee WOE ccccccccescceces 8,120 22 
BAGS WOON occ ccccccectcecs 11,090 30 
ES FOP cccccccccesacnvasc 22,540 61 
BO FORTE GOS cvckcecicier 18,725 52 


NOTES 

The Cargill Grain Co. is a new cor- 
poration that has taken over the sub- 
sidiary elevator properties of the Cargill 
interests, including the Superior ( Wis.) 
Terminal Elevator Co. properties. 

Higher prices for all grains featured 
the markets the past week and, while the 
volume of trade in most cases was lim- 
ited and unimportant, news largely fa- 
vored buyers and advancing quotations. 

Barley continues stationary at 50@65c, 
with the market very dull. An occasional 
car arrives, and finds sale. The feeders 
are after oats, and arrivals bring top 
prices and are steadily absorbed where 
grades are desirable. 

Were it not for the movement of Cana- 
dian wheat, present receipts would be 
negligible, as little domestic stuff is com- 
ing forward. Fair shipments are being 
made by elevators to outside milling 
points on stored grain awaiting delivery. 

Durum wheat futures were the leader 
of all grains, both as to action and the 
volume of business transacted last week. 
There was a good demand for it by 
houses having eastern and export con- 
nections, based on the foreign interest 
for supplies. - 

At the annual election of directors of 
the Duluth Board of Trade Clearing As- 
sociation, last week, the following were 
elected: for one year, W. J. McCabe, M. 
L. Jenks; for two years, E. N. Bradley, 
H. F. Salyards; for three years, G. H. 
Spencer, G. G. Barnum, Sr., J. W 
Galvin. 

President Benjamin Stockman and W. 
J. McCabe will represent the Duluth 
Board of Trade at a marketing forum 
to be held this week at Bozeman, Mont., 
under the auspices of the Agricultural 
College of that state. They will leave 
Tuesday morning, and will attend ses- 
sions Thursday and Friday. 

The Barnes-Ames Co., and M. L. Jenks 
and C. T. Mears, have purchased the 
Itasca Elevator Co. from the Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Co., of Fremont, Neb. 
This company operates the Itasca eleva- 
tor under lease from the Omaha Rail- 
way. Messrs, Jenks and Mears-have been 
associated with the company heretofore. 

The milling demand for No. 1. dark 
northern wheat of choice quality is im- 
proving and, owing to light receipts, bids 
were raised 3c today. It is now quoted 
at 9@14c over March. The elevators are 
taking the grade stuff and also cleaned 
up the durum samples, although they 
mostly want mixed stuff. The No. 2 
mixed is quoted at 4c over March price. 
No. 1 dark hard Montana closed today at 
5@7c over March spring. 

The annual nominating caucus of mem- 
bers of the Duluth Board of Trade was 
held last Saturday, and the following 
were nominated to be voted upon at the 
annual election, Jan. 18: for president, 
Bm. F. — vice president, G. H. 
Spencer; directors, W. B. Joyce, E. S. 
Ferguson, P. H. Ginder; board of arbi- 
tration, G. G. Barnum, Sr., E. S. Fergu- 
son, W. W. Bradbury; board of ap- 
peals, Thomas Gibson, F. E, Lindahl, W. 
J. McCabe, 

Receipts of all grains at Duluth- 
Superior during the year 1920 were 74,- 
365,651 bus, of which 42,620,276 were 
wheat. Of the total wheat, 731,749 bus 
entered as Canadian. This does not mean 
that was all the Canadian wheat received, 
because wheat cleared at the boundary 
comes in as domestic, not being kept in 
bond. Of this there was nearly 6,000,000 
bus. Rye receipts were large, aggregat- 
ing 19,959,589 bus. Shipments of all 
grains were 72,127,801 bus. 

F. G. Carson. 





Inasmuch as 50 electric locomotives 
have been delivered to the Swiss govern- 
ment for operation on the recently elec- 
trified federal railway system, the gov- 
ernment has authorized the disposal of an 
equal number of steam locomotives for- 
merly in operation on the system. 
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The surprise of last Monday was a 
reduction in flour of Is per sack of 280 
Ibs, not because of its size, but because 
of its exiguity. During the last few 
weeks the price of wheat from overseas 
had been reduced in two installments by 
12s 6d per qr, while flour had only been 
brought down 4s per sack, which was 
obviously quite inadequate to the fall in 
wheat. This cut was made by an order 
issued by the food controller and states 
that “from Monday, Dec. 20, the whole- 
sale price of all flour, whether manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom or im- 
ported, will be reduced by Is per sack 
of 280 lbs.” All flour delivered on that 
date had to be sold at that reduced 
price, whether purchased previous to that 
date or not. 


« DIRECT BUYING ENCOURAGED 


In itself this is a small change in the 
price of flour, but it has had a big ef- 
fect on. bakers, who had already become 
very suspicious of all sale offers, and 
were not willing to buy more flour than 
would carry them on from week to week. 
They will reason that this small cut is 
intended to lull them into security, so 
that they may purchase freely to fill 
up their depleted stocks, whereuvon the 
authorities, as the bakers believe, will 
cut down flour so freely that sellers will 
be compelled to sell bread 1@2d cheaper 
than the present loaf. 

We do not believe in this explanation 
but should think it more likely that the 
ministry of food is inclined to take steps 
to keep a clear way for imported flour, 
which just now is realizing high prices. 
It is evidently the intention of the food 
controller to make matters as easy as 
possible for the importers of free flour, 
who all seem to have his blessing. 


FLOUR ALLOCATIONS 


There has been no flour allocation this 
week, and none is expected; there was 
none the past week, or the week before 
that. It seems very probable that there 
will be no more, in the real sense of the 
term. When the commission allocated so 
many thousand bags of flour to a dis- 
tributor, who was a direct government 
agent, an allocation meant that he re- 
ceived that flour on sale or return, but I 
think his sales to the jobber were out- 
right sales. 

Now the commission has privately 
stated that it does not mean to allocate 
any more flour on the old terms. Dis- 
tributors, however, who may think they 
can profitably dispose of a given flour 
may apply to the commission and strike 
up a bargain with it. The deal will be 
an out and out sale, and in no case will 
the commission take back any flour that 
has changed hands under such condi- 
tions. It is for the buyer to see that he 
has got what he wants and, having pur- 
chased it, he must do the best he can 
with it. 

That would be all right if the dis- 
tributor were allowed to make the best 
price he could in the open market, but he 
is not. Though some_time ago the con- 


troller gave a free run to jobbers, he still 
kept distributors under control in so far 
that they must not sell higher than the 
official scale, which they had to observe. 
This is most unfair to the distributor, 
who in some cases has sold flour to job- 


bers at a loss, or on a very narrow mar- 
gin of profit, while he has known the 
Jobber to make 2@4s on the sack. This 
injustice will have to be repaired if the 
ministry of food is to get rid of its 
present stock of rather low grade flour 
with any speed. 

Meanwhile, the Manitoba free_ flour, 
mostly straights, with some United States 
flour of the same type, milled from 
strong spring wheat, is coming into the 
Thames rather freely. It is certain that 
in time the price of this free flour will 
drop, because some importers have 
bought as low as ls, c.if., or there- 
abouts, but we have not got yet to the 
low price flour, which in many cases has 


‘been identical with flour that sold at 


20s more money. On Monday a well- 
known firm of flour importers sold some 
Manitoba straights to a factor at 93s, 


- which will mean about 95s to the baker. 


OATMEAL 


Some cuts of Scotch oatmeal have 
again dropped as much as 2s 6d per sack 
of 280 lbs. Midlothian is worth 85s, 
while the special quality is making 90s. 
All cuts of Aberdeen, coarse, medium or 
fine, are on offer at 72s 6d. American 
pinhead, medium and fine cuts are worth 
on spot 72s 6d. There is a little London 
made coarse and fine, which is held at 
75s. Midlothian rolled oats are worth 
80s, while the breakfast brand is quoted 
at 85s. Aberdeen is worth about 77s 6d, 
while Irish is held at 81s 3d. American 
on spot is making 72s 6d. Some offers 
have been made for American on passage 
at 70s, c.if., but have been refused. 
There are said to be a few December/ 
January offers at 67s 6d, cif. A very 
little London made is on offer at 80s. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices remain unaltered from 
last week. Some millers say they can 
keep their warehouses pretty clear, while 
others would like a freer sale. 


THE SHILLING LOAF 


The Daily Express, a London morning 
paper, has been conducting a prolonged 
campaign in favor of bread being sold at 
Is per 4-lb loaf. The present price is 1s 
3d, but the Daily Express insists that the 
British government is profiteering on its 
stocks of wheat and flour, and that- these 
commodities ought to be sold at such 
prices as would enable bakers to sell 
bread at Is. ‘ 

The campaign has been cleverly con- 
ducted, but it is evident that whoever is 
in charge of it is not conversant with the 
customs prevalent in the wheat and flour 
trades. However, in spite of this there 
is no doubt that the paper is sincere in 
its wish to secure a cheaper loaf for the 
public. 

It has been recently announced in that 
paper that the proprietors have arranged 
to purchase one sack of a well-known 
Minneapolis clear flour in New York, and 
this lone sack of flour is to be shipped to 
London exactly as if it were part of a 
large shipment. An accurate account of 
the expense incurred in shipping and 
landing the flour is to be kept. On arrival 
the flour is to be baked at a well-known 
bakery, and the loaves are to be dis- 
played for sale in Fleet Street at 1s per 
4-lb loaf. The Express states it has no 
doubt that this can be done and show a 
sufficient margin of profit. It tells its 
readers that the flour is what is known 
as “first grade” flour, and that it is of 
high quality. It was evidently intended 
to descrihe the flour as a “first clear,” the 
writer confusing “first grade” with “first 
clear.” 

Full details as to the triumphal prog- 
ress of this sack of flour are announced 
daily. However, if it is to be baked 
without admixture with a higher grade 


flour, the bread resulting is not likely to 
be of a very good quality, and those fa- 
miliar with the flour and baking trades 
are awaiting the outcome of the experi- 
ment with much interest. Expert authori- 
ties are of the opinion that in order to 
sell bread at 1s per loaf the baker could 
not possibly afford to pay more than 67s 
per sack of 280 lbs. The same authori- 
ties also state that the present working 
charges for turning a sack of flour into 
bread are now about 26s, compared with 
12@13s in prewar days. 
WARNING TO EXPORTING MILLERS 

In spite of the heavy decline in price, 
the majority of bakers are living up to 
their contracts. As far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned, no great quantity 
of free flour has been purchased, so there 
is not likely to be any serious trouble in 
regard to default on contracts. However, 
in view of the present situation it is ad- 
visable for exporting millers to be very 
careful to see that the terms of their 
contracts for shipping are carried out to 
the minutest detail, as recently there 
have been cases on the Continent of fair- 
ly large shipments being refused owing 
to some small detail in the contract be- 
ing overlooked. 

FLOUR PRICES 

The Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies has reduced the price of flour a 
further shilling. At the present time the 
following are the prices for foreign flour 
charged by the government to distribu- 
tors: Manitoba standard straights, spring 
wheat straights and hard winter. wheat 
straights, 85s; Australian straights, 80s 
9d; soft winter wheat straights and Pa- 
cific straights, 79s 9d; first spring clears 
and first hard winter wheat clears, 78s 
3d; Chinese, all grades of durum, and 
soft winter clears, 73s 9d. The foregoing 
prices are per 280 lbs, ex-store, less one 
month’s discount at 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

* * 

The firm of Ledeboer & Van der Held 
announces that in future its flour and 
grain business will be handled under the 
firm name of Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, 
at Rotterdam. The sales department will 
be chiefly managed by Mr. Van Wal- 
beek, whose thorough knowledge and long 
experience in the flour business and ex- 
ceptional position in the trade as the 
secretary of the Netherlands Association 
of Grain and Flour Dealers, will be of 
great value in increasing the firm’s out- 
let and turnover. The old firm of Lede- 
boer & Van der Held will continue, 
handling other departments of the busi- 
ness. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 21 

The baking trade has had its full 
share of labor worries. At the moment, 
Scotland is faced with the threat of a 
national strike to take effect, such is the 
irony of fate, on Christmas morning. 
The object of the strike is to enforce 
the operative bakers’ demand for an in- 
crease of 10s per week in their wages. 
At present they receive £4 10s for a 
44-hour week. Their new demand for the 
10s increase is supposed to be based on 
the rise in the cost of living since the 
last settlement. They claim that the 
Board of Trade figures justify’ their de- 
mand. 

At the meeting of the Joint Industrial 
Council for Scotland the master bakers 
offered an advance of 5s as a compromise. 
The men rejected this offer, and the ne- 
gotiations broke down with the handing 
in of the strike notices. Within a few 
days negotiations on a local basis were 
resumed in the various large centers. 

Edinburgh has already settled on the 
basis of 7s 6d per week, on condition that 
the advance lapses when the cost of liv- 


ing returns to the level of June 1 last. 
Aberdeen and Glasgow are also proceed- 
ing to negotiate, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the strike will be averted, 
that the public’s bread supply will not 
be interrupted, and that we may enjoy 
Christmas—the Irish trouble apart—in a 
spirit of peace and good will. 


NEW ALLOCATION BASIS OPPOSED 


The Glasgow flour trade has been mak- 
ing representations to the Wheat Com- 
mission with the view of improving the 
present arrangements for the distribu- 
tion of flour. The commission desired the 
trade to accept allocations without right 
of rejection, and without any right of 
rebate in the event of the price scale be- 
ing reduced officially. This basis was re- 
garded by the traders as unsatisfactory, 
and they have formulated a new set of 
conditions for the consideration of the 
authorities. 

There is hope that these modified con- 
ditions will be approved by the commis- 
sion. Briefly they are that the trade is 
prepared to accept all allocations with- 
out rejection if notification is given, four 
days ahead, of the classes and quality of 
imported flours that are to be allocated, 
and provided that, if a reduction in price 
is thade between the dates of allocation, 
rebate will be allowed to the trade. 

This last condition is regarded as only 
fair to the traders. It is on the lines of 
the present arrangement which the con- 
trol has made with sugar distributors. 
If prices are varied with each allocation 
the trade has no complaint to offer and 
desires no consideration in respect of re- 
bates, but contends that if a reduction is 
made between periods it is entitled to 
consideration. 


THE OATMEAL SITUATION 


The fall in Scottish oatmeal continues. , 
One large concern is now quoting Mid- 
lothian oatmeal at 70s per sack of 280 
Ibs, which should enable the retail price 
to fall to 4s per stone. As unemploy- 
ment is now rather serious, it is not 
unlikely that the demand for oatmeal 
will revive considerably. With oatmeal 
at 4s per stone it is now appreciably 
cheaper than flour,—the first time it has 
been in this position since the flour sub- 
sidy was introduced in the autumn of 
1917,—and porridge will certainly be one 
of the cheapest as well as the most 
wholesome forms of food. If demand 
strengthens as expected, there is no 
doubt it will react to some extent on 
the call for flour and bread. 

There is another interesting possibility. 
The dismissal of women bakers to make 
room for men has been a painful feature 
of the baking trade for the past year. 
If cheap oatmeal should encourage the 
trade in oatcakes, there may be new 
openings of employment for the dis- 
placed women bakers. 


DECONTROL PROBLEMS 


British and Irish millers have appoint- 
ed a deputation to interview the food 
controller or the Wheat Commission on 
the subject of the decontrol of the in- 
dustry. The campaign for government 
economy has led to the suggestion that 
the food ministry should cease to exist 
as such on March 31. This would mean 
that the mills could have freedom as 
from that date. But some of the mill- 
ers ave inclined to hug their chains, not 
so much because they are fond of the 
chains as because. like the flour import- 
ers, they see big difficulties in the way of 
financing their business at the present 
level of values. The food ministry must 
be smiling at the haste of some traders 
for complete decontrol and at the hesi- 
tancy of others to be freed from the 
shackles of control. 
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on the 

Russell during his 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern’ Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28 to Dec. 18 (000’s omitted): 

Fiour output, bbis— 1920 1919 1918 
Dec. 12-18 ......++.++ 2,114 2,715 2,437 
June 28-Dec, 18 ...... 53,447 70,444 

Flour exports, bble— 
Dec, 12-18 ....-seee0s 339 299 177 
June 28-Dec. 18 ....: 17,079 9,412 6,970 

Wheat, June 28- 

Dec. 18, bus— 

Receipts from farms. .471,000 634,724 632,037 
Exports ......++++++-166,396 71,896 96,020 
Ground by mills. .....244,611 325,805 264,918 


Wheat stocks, 
Dec, 18, bus— 
At terminals ......... 49,537 84,635 125,013 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.148,656 192,068 165,405 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 

State— ‘20 °19 '18 17 '16 "16 °14 '13 °12 ‘11 
Kansas. 137152102 45 98106176 87 91 51 
Illinois.. 36 57 56 30 17 53 46 

Missouri. 33 60 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 36 
N’braska 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 58 51 38 
Ohio.... 28 53 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 36 
Okla.... 46 54 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 
Indiana. 23 42 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 34 
Texas... 16 34 9 16 18 26 14 14 11 7 
Penn’a.. 25 29 25 24 26 26 24 22 22 17 
Wash... 20 20 14 11 18 36 25 82 27 25 


Michigan 14 19 10 16 18 20 17 13 7 18 
Dian: C46 2 2 Ce mm TD 
Gan. 2 Se 2 FT 8: F838 2 2 
Oregon.. 18 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 13 
Virginia. 11 13 13 16 15 17 11 11 9 9 
Kent’cky 6 10 12 9 8 10 13 10 7 10 
Colorado 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 5 8 
Maryl’d. 11 11 11 1110 10 13 8 9 9 
N. York. 10 10 7 8 8123 8 7 6 7 
Tennessee 4 7 8 56 8 911 8 7 8 
woe. & 2.4 8:9 D.-t ¥ § 2 
a. . = '. ©. S mB. 2. eS ae. ee 
Wy aes STE §. 6 Se Fe ee eS Fs 
ree. ee: s. S/F Bee 2. wg 
Ark’nsas 1 8 383 8 2 8 2 1414421 
Montana 4 83 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 7 
Georgia. 2 3 3 2 44 3 3 1 8 
| a oe ee oe oe ee ae ee oe ee 
Others.. 15 11 12 16 17 15 12 11 9 9 
Totals, 


U. 8. 578 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 


SPRING WHEAT 
State °20 °19 °18 °17 °16 
N. Dak. 68 65106 56 39 152 82 79144 73 
Minn... 28 35 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 44 
8S. Dak. 26 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 52 15 
Wash.. 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 








Idaho.. 16 13 13 9 7 7, @ 8s 
Illinois. 56 8 8 1 .. os “ee. ee 08 
16 8 21 10 17 cr 2: e © 
56 6 16 5 38 a: eS se Se 
$3 6 8 8 2 at 
: 2.8 & 4 ar Ss = © 
> —. 2. oe a. & * -& 
"= a a Oe 43 3 4 4 
s 2+ €@:3-8 » Gaos- oe § 
i a te a a 
32 4 83 32 . 2 2 2's 
Others. 3 4 3 6 2 Ss 3.8 «i ae 
Totals, 


U. 8. 209 205 356 224 156 
Totals, 
all w’t 787 934 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 621 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have _ been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Kitchen Queen’; No, 135,915. Owner, 
Cape County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Estilo”; No. 135,938. Owner, Millers’ 
Milling Co., Enid, Okla. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“E. G. 8. Chick-N-Relish’; No. 136,434. 
Owner, E. G, Smyth Co., St. Louis. Used on 
poultry feeds. 

“Pacific Coast,” 
Indian’s head; No. 137,516. 
Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon. 
wheat flour. 

“Marbo” (MRB in monogram); No. 137,- 


with representation of 
Owner, Collins 
Used on 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


911. Owner, Max R. Boetger, Davenport, 
Iowa. Used on whole-wheat flour, graham 
flour, rye meal, rye flour, white and yellow 
corn meal. 

“Bungalow”; No. 138,089. Owner, Gordon- 
ville (Mo.) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 
Ocean freight rates on wheat flour and 
rolled oats, in bags, are quoted as follows, 
per 100 Ibs: 





Rolled 

From— To— Flour oats 
New York— 

Amsterdam ........$ .35 $ .68 

Rotterdam ......... .35 -55 

Bristol .crcocceccecse 4B -75 

Glasgow ...ceeseeee 45 75 

Liverpool .......-+. .45 -76 

London ....cceeeeee 2465 76 

Southampton ....... .45 -76 

St. Johns ....cesvre 76° 1.00 
Boston— 

Glasgow ......++.++ 245 -75 

London .....e.eee008 245 -76 
. Liverpool .-......+++ .46 76 
Baltimore— 

PrMNOOE ccccccccccces -e 76 

LORGOR ccccccccccce OB 75 
Montreal— 

Bristol wcccsccccccce of «75 

Glasgow ....... coon «00 -75 

London ......eee00- «465 76 
Philadelphia— 

Bristol .......eee+-+ «45 75 

Liverpool ........... .45 75 
Newport News—Glasgow .... .45 -75 
Norfolk—Glasgow ........+. .45 «75 
Halifax—St. Johns ......... .60f -60 


*$1.50 per bbl. $1.20 per bbl, 

All rates quoted subject to following rules 
and conditions: Ocean freight charges col- 
lect or prepaid, shipper’s option to United 
Kingdom ports; inland freight and other 
charges to be prepaid; engagements must be 
made subject to confirmation; unless other- 
wise specified, bookings will be measured by 
the following rules: one car flour to United 
Kingdom ports, 28,000 Ibs; one car flour to 
continental ports, 33,000 Ibs; one sack flour 
to United Kingdom ports, 140 Ibs; one sack 
flour to continental ports, 110 lbs; prompt 
shipment shall mean for shipment from the 
West within 14 days from date of contract; 
immediate shipment shall mean for ship- 
ment from West seven days from date of 
contract; when bookings are reported and no 
time of shipment mentioned, it is understood 
that prompt shipment is intended. 


All-Rail Rates 
All-rail rates on grain products from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: 









Via Via 

Sault Ste. Chicago or 

To— Marie, Mich. Milwaukee 
Agincourt, Ont. - 62.0 62.0 
Albany, N. Y¥. . - 48.5 48.5 
Baltimore, Md. . - 47.0 47.0 
Baltimore, Md.* ........ 47.0 47.0 
Belington, W. Va. ....20 «+0 43.5 
Boston, Mass. .....-...- 52.0 62.0 
Boston, Mass.* ......... 150.0 150.0 
Copeure, Omt. .ccccccccs eee 562.0 
Cumberland, Md. ....... «+. 43.5 
Hagerstown, Md, ....... 47.0 47.0 
Halifax, N. 8. ....-.+2-. 72.6 72.6 
Halifax, N. S.* ......... 51.0 51.0 
Kingston, Ont. ......... 62.0 62.0 
Mont Joli, P. Q. ........ 71.0 71.0 
Montreal, P. Q. ..... e+ 62.0 52.0 
Montreal, P. Q.* ....... 48.0 48.0 
Mulgrave, N. 8S. ......++ 176.6 76.5 
Newport News ........ . ee 47.0 
Newport News® ........ «+. 47.0 
New York, N. Y. ....... 60.0 50.0 
New York, N. Y.* ...... 150.0 150.0 
Norfolk, Va. ........ coe «668 47.0 
Norfolk, Va.* ....... coe 47.0 47.0 
Ottawa, Ont. ......... -- 60.0 60.0 
Philadelphia, Pa, ....... 48.0 48.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ...... 48.0 48.0 
Point Tupper, N. 8S. ..... 76.5 78.5 
Portland, Maine ........ 62.0 52.0 
Portland, Maine® ....... eee 760.0 
Quebec, P. Q. ......-22- 60.0 60.0 
Quebec, P, Q.* ....... «+ $50.0 60.0 
Riviere Du Loup, P. Q... 68.0 68.0 
Rochester, N. Y. ........ 46.0 456.0 
Rockland, Maine ....... 652.0 62.0 
St. John, N. B. ......... 71.0 71.0 
St. John, N. B.* ........ 150.0 750.0 
Ste. Louise, P. Q. ...... 65.5 65.5 
Sherbrook, P, Q. ....... 652.0 52.0 
Stanstead, P. Q. ...... -. 62.0 62.0 
Strasburg, Va. ......... e eee 47.0 
Syracuse, N. Y. ....-... 46.0 45.0 
Sydney, N. 8. ....ccee2- 79.5 79.6 
Ution, BW. BF. seccccccccee 46,6 46.5 


*For export. tFlour ic less. 








Wholesale Feed Prices 
Prices for feeds on Dec. 24, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


3 
7. 
Commodity— ic} ° 
° & 
ol 
a ~ 
Wheat bran— a foe] 
GOR cece cecscccccccsccves 36.00 36.00 
BOGE WEEE oc ccccccscsvcsecs 38.00 37.00 
MEOTS WEMORE ccc cccessccstce 36.00 eeee 
Wheat middlings— 
Spring (standard) .......... 33.00 35.00 
Soft winter ........ecccceees 40.00 37.00 
oT ER Sa eee “yr see 
Hard winter wheat shorts.... .... v.08 
Rye middlings ...........se.0e+5. 84.00 
High protein meals— 
TAMER ckcasedecccctecverces 44.50 ese 
Cottonseed (41 per cent)..... 38.75 38.50 
Cottonseed (36 per cent)..... 36.50 36.00 
Peanut (36 per cent) ........ etne ewes 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... .... 40.00 
GROG BOGE sce scccccccscccecsses 55.20 562.00 
Hominy feed .........+065 reese 41.00 41.00 
Ground barley .........ceeeeeeee 35.00 TT 
BOSE PEED cc ccccccccccdocccges Tee. 44.20 44.50 


Richmond 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Chicago 


50 =... «30.50 
30.00 
29.00 
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a 
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33.50 32. 
36.00 
34.50 


35.50 
38.00 


te 
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> 


— 
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sl 
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31.50 
34.00 
38.00 


32.00 
38.00 
38.00 
35.00 
31.00 


28.50 «+++ 26.50 
eevee 28.00 .... 
25.00 

eee 24.00 

32.00 oeee 

42.00 
36.00 
32.50 
28.00 
48.00 
33.50 
34.50 


43.50 41.00 
39.50 .. 
cece 36.50 

36.00 cess 
eeee 26.00 
33.00 


36.00 35.00 
Lill 4100 
36.00 
46.00 


40.00 
46.00 
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THE STORY OF OPAL 
It was to be expected that the tre- 
mendous success of Daisy Ashford’s 
“Young Visiters” would set a vogue in 
literary prodigies. Daisy has followed 
suit with a second book, and there have 
been half a dozen examples of this sort 
of thing from various pens. Most notable 
among them all, and in some respects 
superior to the Ashford productions, is 
the amazing story of Opal, the “journal 
of an understanding heart.” 
Naturally, there has been controversy 
over this book, as there was over “The 
Young Visiters,” in connection with the 
question of whether such work could 
have been produced by a child. Opinions 
to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
appears to be ample proof that such was 


the case. “The Story of Opal” is the 
diary of a girl of about six years. She 
is now a grown woman, and the story 


of how she came to publish her child- 
hood’s record is entertainingly told in the 


— pages of her book. The manu- 


script having been torn into bits by a 
jealous foster sister, it was necessary 
for the author, years afterward, labori- 
ously to piece the fragments together 
again before it could go to the printer’s 
hands. Most of it was written on odd 
scraps of paper, with all sorts of pencils 
and crayons, the earlier portions entirely 
in straggling print letters. 

Little al was a nature lover. Her 
friends were the plants and animals, all 
endowed by her with names and per- 
sonalities. She had a “nursery” for the 
“little folks” of her animal kingdom, and 
a “hospital” where they could be cured 
of their illnesses with mentholatum, 
“vaselineatum,” “talcumatum” and “Cas- 
ter-oilatum.” There was also a “cathe- 
dral” where even the hens and pigs were 
taken to service and to hear her sing, 
“Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus, 
Hosannah in Excelsis.” Her animal 
friends were all named after those great 
personages which echoes of her early 
parental teachings left in her memory. 
“A most dear velvety wood rat” was 
called Thomas Chatterton Jupiter Zeus. 
An old gray horse with “an understand- 
ing soul,” who had “likings for poems,” 
was named William Shakespeare. There 
were twin bats called Plato and Pliny. 
The lady pig was known as Aphrodite. 
Her favorite porker was Peter Paul 
Rubens. The pet crow answered to Lars 
Porsena of Clusium. A pair of oak trees 
were Keats and Wordsworth. The pet 
cow that had “poetry in her tracks” was 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Brave 
Horatius was the shepherd dog that took 
part in so many of her daily adventures. 

Opal was an orphan whose fate cast 
her into the custody of a Mrs. Whiteley, 
who gave her the name of a little daugh- 
ter who was dead. She grew up in an 
Oregon lumber camp, and it was there 
that she found the soulful and imagina- 
tive companionship with the animate and 
inanimate life about her that lies re- 
flected in her remarkable diary. She was 
a sensitive child, yet she was not dulled 
by her surroundings. Her whims led her 
frequently to spankings, but though she 
records that they were accompanied by 
“sore feels on the back part,” there is 
no hint of bitterness or resentment. The 
story is full of good humor, faith and 
kindness. 

There was no living thing too ugly to 
win Opal’s interest. Mice and toads 
found cozy refuges in her pockets, be- 
hind patches pinned to her underskirt, 
and in her sleeves. She shared her bread 
and jam with the yellow jackets. She 
collected a barrel full of caterpillars and 
watched their cocoons when it was time 
for moths and butterflies to appear. She 
dug up a cabbage to let it have the 
pleasure of dabbling its “toes” in the 
brook. Her sunbonnet she lent to the 
calf that had a “brownness and a cream- 
ness like unto the brownness and the 
creamness” of the Jersey cow. 

As a sample of the simple tragedy that 
abounds in thé tale there is the follow- 
ing concerning the “going away” of Peter 
Paul Rubens: 
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“Yesterday was hog-butchering day. 
The mamma let me go off to the woods. 
- « +» We had not gone far when we 
heard an awful squeal—so different from 
the way pigs squeal when they want their 
supper. I felt cold all over. And I ran 
a quick run to save my dear Peter Paul 
Rubens; but already he was dying—and 
he died with his head in my lap. I sat 
there feeling dead, too, until my knees 
were all wet with blood from the throat 
of my dear Peter Paul Rubens. After I 
changed my clothes and put the bloody 
ones in the rain barrel, I did go to the 
woods to look for the soul of Peter Paul 
Rubens. I didn’t find it, but I think 
when comes the spring I will find it 
among the hinwend—“peuably in the blos- 
som of a faon lily or in the top of a fir 
tree. . . . When I came back from the 
woods, they made me grind a g- and 
every time I did turn the handle I could 
hear the little pain squeal Peter Paul 
Rubens always gave when he did want 
me to come.” 

For comedy, nothing could better illus- 
trate the abundant sprinkling of it 
throughout the book than this: 

“There was a jar of blackberry jam 
on the cook table. It had interest looks. 
Just when I happened to be having all 
my fingers in the jar of blackberry jam, 
there was rumblings of distress come 
from the backyard. I climbed on to the 
flour barrel and looked out of the win- 
dow. There near unto my chum’s special 
supper dish sat the pet crow with top- 
heavy appears. There was reason for his 
forlorn looks, for Brave Horatius had 
advanced to the rear of Lars Porsena of 
Clusium and pulled out his tail feathers.” 
“The Story of Opal,” by Opal Whiteley; At- 

lantic Monthly Press, Boston; $2 net. 

* * 


A POOR WISE MAN 


The glitter of romance and the sor- 
didness of the labor problem are inter- 
mixed in Mrs. Rinehart’s latest novel. 
“A Poor Wise Man.” Those who deal 
with the labor problem through the me- 
dium of fiction usually are propagan- 
dists, and their work creaks under the 
burden of prosy argument. Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s pages, however, are delightfully 
free from this blight, and the underlying 
theme of the story does not diminish its 
unquestionable fiction interest. The 
labor problems involved in the story of 
Lily Cardew only give it added interest. 

Labor, demanding at times legitimate 
benefits, but using illegitimate means, is 
shown in all its futility, yet there is no 
lack of fairness in the author’s state- 
ment of the fundamental issues between 
labor and capital. The plot deals with 
the seeking of a girl, just awakening 
emotionally and mentally, by an unscru- 
pulous labor leader, an innocent son of 
capital and a poor but brilliant honest 
man. 

The untangling of this situation is an 
engrossing process. The men are pre- 
sented alternately before the luxurious 
background of the Steel King’s home 
and the drab hovel of the labor leader. 
Sometimes the tale is one of distressing 
horror, and again. it assumes all the ac- 
customed charm of Mrs. Rinehart’s love 
stories. 


“A Poor Wise Man,” by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart; George H. Doran Co., New York: 


$2 net. 
* #* 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Mr. Frederick’s book, “Business Re- 
search and Statistics,” is intended for all 
those who shape policies, make markets, 
direct affairs or study investments in 
business, and also for those analytical 
executives, statisticians and researchers 
who assist such men to arrive at correct 
solutions of their problems. 

There are two defects in the present 
situation in business research, Mr. Fred- 
erick thinks. He hopes his book will 
help to overcome them. They are, first, 
the attitude of the average business ex- 
ecutive, which has not yet fully grasped 
the profit and economy of making full 
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and constant use of research and sta- 

tistics, even in minor matters of busi- 

ness; and, second, the attitude of the 
average research worker or statistician, 
which is often too narrow and uncreative. 

The statistician, he believes, is too often 

a mere hack worker, without practical 

business aim and sometimes too aca- 

demic. 

With these defects in mind, Mr. Fred- 
erick has set forth the desired qualifica- 
tions of the researcher and the statisti- 
cian, and the importance and nature of 
their duties are analyzed in detail. Basic 

rinciples are given, and there is ex- 

fanative treatment of such topics as 
forecasting and developing of business 
problems, the makeup of research de- 
partments, market and distribution, the 
technic of specialists and field investi- 
ators, the use of maps and charts, the 
ollar and the budget idea in business 
finance research, types and sources of 
data, purely statistical investigations and 
estimates, management problems, and 
much else. 

“Business Research and Statistics,” by J. 
George Frederick; D. Appleton & Co., New 
York; $2.50 net. 

* * 


TAFT PAPERS ON THE LEAGUE 


A very legal appearing volume from 
the press of the Macmillan Co. contains 
a collection of papers, speeches and cor- 
respondence by William H. Taft on the 
subject of the League of Nations, par- 
ticularly upon points involved in the no- 
torious senatorial deadlock. Although 
the situation has been somewhat changed 
by the November elections, the general 
problem is still before the American peo- 
ples for this reason, and even after the 

ague controversy shall have become 
history, this collection will no doubt be 
recognized as one of great value to those 
who wish to inform themselves more pro- 
foundly concerning international affairs 
than is possible in the barber shop or the 
smoking car. 

Mr. Taft excuses certain changes of 
front concerning the League on the plea 
that the present issue over the covenant 
is “very different from that when these 
papers were written,” and says he has 
“nothing to recall in what is said in 
them.” He expresses the belief that, “as 
Mr. Harding has already twice voted for 
the League with reservations, and will 
find that a Democratic minority will pre- 
vent his, putting through a_ separate 
treaty with Germany, he will conclude 
that the only satisfactory solution is a 
ratification of the League covenant with 
reservations.” If he had been a senator, 
Mr. Taft says, he would have voted for 
the League covenant just as submitted, 
and also for it with reservations. 

The book is edited by Theodore Mar- 
burg and Horace E, Flack. “Here in 
the United States,” writes Mr. Marburg 
in his introduction, “the main attack on 
both the preliminary project and the per- 
fected covenant of the League was on 
the ground that the League would oper- 
ate as an interference with our sover- 
eignty and with the Monroe Doctrine, 
that it involved abandonment of our tra- 
ditional policy against entangling alli- 
ances, and that the country lacked power, 
under its Constitution, to enter into such 
a treaty. These objections are fully 
met by Mr. Taft in the speeches and arti- 
cles embraced in this volume.” 

Sovereignty is shown by Mr. Taft to 
be just so much liberty of action on the 
part of states as is consistent with their 
obligation, under international law and 
morality, to permit of the exercise of 
equal sovereignty or liberty of action by 
their sister states. The League covenant, 
it is pointed out, secures all states in 
their exercise of this sovereignty free 
from oppression by other states, and he 
who wants more is really seeking the 
license selfishly to disregard these obli- 
gations, 

The Taft papers are evidence of the 
former president’s grasp of the guiding 
legal principles of American government, 
gathered on the bench and in executive 
office. There is little doubt that his atti- 
tude of mind represents the best thought 
and feeling of the country. 


“Taft Papers on the League of Nations,” 
the Macmillan Co., New York; $4.50 net. 


Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A colored man.in St. Louis County was 
saved from conviction for horse stealing 
by the powerful appeal of his lawyer. 
After his acquittal by the jury the law- 
yer asked: 

“Honor bright now, Bill, you did steal 
that horse, didn’t you?” 

“Now look here, judge,” was the . 
“T allers did think I stole that horse, but 
since I heard your speech to that ere 
jury, I'll be doggoned if I ain’t got my 
doubts about it.” ‘ —Life. 

“Forty young fellows in love with her 
without arousing any responsive emotion.” 

“A vampire?” 

“Their school teacher.” 

—Louisville Courier Journal. 
* * 


“Why, Susan,” said the mistress to her 
maid of all work, who had been given an 
evening off, “what was the matter that 
you came home so early last night? 
Didn’t you enjoy yourself?” 

“Up to the supper, ma’am,” was the 
reply, “everything was like heaven, but 
then I received an insult, and it was 
my place as a self-respecting young wom- 
an to return to my domicile.” 

“Who insulted you?” 

“My young man. He had the imperti- 
nence to ask me if my programme was 
full, and I’m sure I’d never had nothing 
but a sandwich an’ a glass of lemonade— 
an’ if you’d been in my place, ma’am, 
you’d have done as I did.” —Tit-Bits. 


* * 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 

On the wall of a wayfarers’ lodging 
house in Boston hangs this significant 
placard: “Look Before You Sleep.” 

—Exchange. 
* #*# 

“Do you take this woman till death do 
you part?” demanded the parson. 

“Don’t I get any time off for good be- 
havior?” retorted the groom cruelly. 

—Clippings. 
* * 

Among the. most prosperous coal deal- 
ers of West Duluth are two brothers well 
along in years. 

In the early spring of the year Billy 
Sunday and his fervid style of exhorta- 
tion resulted in the conversion of many 
sinners, among whom was the elder broth- 
er of the firm. 

For weeks after his conversion the 
brother who had lately “got religion” en- 
deavored to persuade the other to join 
the church, but whenever the subject was 
broached the younger man waived con- 
sideration thereof, absolutely declining to 
discuss the matter. One day, in the fall 
when the older brother was making an- 
other effort to convince the erring one of 
his mistake, he asked: 

“Why can’t you, Richard, join the 
church as I did?” 

“It’s all right for you to be a member 
of the church,” replied Richard, “but if 
I join who’s going to weigh the coal?” 

—Duluth Masonic Calendar. 
* * 

Young Thing: “I wonder why they call 
it free verse?” 

The Poet: “That’s simple. Did you 
ever try to sell any?”—Jack-o’-Lantern. 
. * 

“Yes,” said Old Dove Dulcet, as he 
squinted affectionately along the shelves 
at the Public Library, “all I know I got 
from books. In fact, I am a shelf-made 
man.” —New York Evening Post. 
* * 

A Missouri man has discovered a new 
way to get rid of mosquitoes. He says 
to rub alum on your face and hands. 
When the mosquito takes a bite it puck- 


ers his buzzer'so it can’t sting. It sits 
down in a damp — tries to dig the 
pucker loose, catches its death of cold, 
and dies of pneumonia. —Jottings. 
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A POSITION WANTED BY LIVE, ENER- 
getic, quality miller to take charge of hard 
or soft wheat mill; full, definite guaranties 
to produce and maintain highest milling 
standards. Address 3858, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. : 








Special Notices 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. ? 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
igs not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—TRAFFIC MANAGER; STATE 
experience and full particulars with ap- 
plication. Address “Ohio Mill,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


AS ASSISTANT SALES. MANAGER BY 
young man having eight years’ experience 
in that capacity; strong correspondent; 
Position must offer opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Address 3850, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER WITH 30 YEARS’ EX- 
perience is desirous of securing a new 
position; would consider second miller job 
where steady work was guaranteed; can 
come at once. For reference write ‘“Up-to- 
Date,” 7250 Eberhart Ave., Chicago. 








EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WANTS 
to take charge of 200 to 1,000-bbl mill 
where ability and results will be appre- 
ciated; now employed but would like to 
make a change. Address ‘Experienced,” 
3822, «care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


SALESMAN AND BRANCH OFFICE MAN- 
ager of 20 years’ experience with best 
mills seeks position about Jan. 1; refers 
to past and present employers; age 45; 
excellent health; good reasons for chang- 
ing. Address 3860, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
with wide experience in hard and soft 
wheat, rye, and corn milling, on account 
of changing conditions, open to consider 
a new position. If interested will go into 
further details. Address 3873, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











WANTED—SALESMAN TO SELL ESTAB- 
lished line of winter and spring wheat 
flours in southern territory; a splendid op- 
portunity for the right man; preference 
will be given the man who can show a 
clear record for stability, one who has not 
changed jobs before and has a good reason 
for seeking another permanent connection. 
Address ‘“‘Western Mills,” 3864, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMEN WANTED—A 
large spring wheat mill manufacturing 
high grade wheat and rye flour, together 
with a large corn goods capacity, has 
openings for salesmen who are producers, 
in New York state, New England, Indiana, 
West Virginia and Ohio; to the right kind 
of men we will make it worth while to 
connect with us; our complete line offers 
salesmen a special opportunity; with ap- 
plication give full particulars. Address 
3826, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
by lady with 2% years’ experience in mill 
office, bookkeeping preferred. Address 
$841, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN, AGE 25, 





desires connection Jan. 10 with reliable - 


mill; highest references furnished. Ad- 
dress 3856, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 


or assistant sales manager for 
500-bbl, or larger, hard wheat 
mill wanted by married man 
who is well acquainted with the 
flour trade and favorably known 
to the large bakery’ trade 
throughout the country. Have 
20 years’ experience in selling 
and also a thorough knowledge 
of flour; can give best of refer- 
ences; no objections to going to 
country mill. Address 865, care 
Northwestern Miller, St, Louis, 
Mo. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN WHO IS AT 
present employed will connect with first- 
class mill as assistant manager or sales 
manager; fully qualified, energetic and 
entirely willing that salary be measured by 
results accomplished. Address 714, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





COMPETENT MILLER AND GRAIN MAN 
with 10 years’ experience in milling and 
grain buying in the Northwest is open for 
a position eb. 1; consider position as 
miller or miller-manager in mill up to 
150 bbls or as manager of farmers’ ele- 
vator; best of references. Address 3865, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER AND MILL AC- 
countant with 11 years’ experience desires 
Position with a large southwestern mili 
in either or both positions; thoroughly 
posted on rates, interstate commerce law 
and latest methods of mill accounting; 
satisfactory references. Address 708, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


SALES MANAGER, .NOW EMPLOYED, 
having 10 years’ experience as assistant 
and sales manager, will be open for a 
Position about Jan. 1 with a southwestern 
mill desiring to put on a definite and 
constructive sales program; age 34; satis- 
factory reference furnished. Address 707, 
+ tg Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 

0. 


I WOULD LIKE TO CONNECT WITH A 
good spring or hard winter wheat mill 
as state representative or salesman; 15 
years’ experience, with an Al record; Wis- 
consin, Illinois or Indiana territory; can 
furnish best of references; thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all branches of the selling end. 
Address 3861, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


COMPETENT HEAD MILLER WILL BE 
open for position about Jan, 1 in mill of 
600 bbis and up; salary $200 and up; guar- 
antee quality, yield and capacity; can 
handle men and keep the mill in continu- 
ous and economical operation to the high- 
est point of efficiency. Address “Young 
Expert,’”’ 3855, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


CAPABLE SALES MANAGER DESIRES TO 
make a change on or about Feb. 1, 1921; 
am now employed by Oklahoma mill; am 
personally acquainted with most all Okla- 
homa trade; prefer connection with Okla- 
homa mill, but would consider Kansas 
mill; can furnish best of references as to 
ability to produce, etc. Address Box 1093, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 




















FLOUR MAN, THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
encéd, with 13 years’ office and road work, 
desires connection with reliable mill. Ad- 
dress 3872, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS SALESMAN OR ACCOUNTANT FOR 
milling firm; best of references; would 
prefer Oregon, Washington or Montana. 
Address 3849, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








GRADUATE CHEMIST—EXPERIENCED 
cereal chemist, A.B. and A.M. degrees 
Kansas University; age 27; married; re- 
search or control work. Address 3859, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT HEAD MILLER; 
™my experience covers 20 years’ practical 
experience in large and small mills; no 
guesswork; results certain; can come at 
once. A. A. Beatty, Loup City, Neb. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 800 
bbls, or second miller in a larger mill; 10 
years’ experience in milling; at present 
employed; age 32; references furnished. 
Address 3863, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF POWER AND 
maintenance would like position with 
some growing manufacturing concern 
where pep and ability will gain promotion. 
Address 3780, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. “ 


SALES EXECUTIVE—DO YOU WANT A 
man who is not discouraged at present 
conditions, is an optimist, full of initiative, 
knows how to enthuse salesmen or brokers 
and secure results? At present directing 
sales of one of the largest corn mills in 
the country; understands corn products 
and feeds thoroughly; university educa- 
tion; clean cut, and able to furnish best of 
references as to ability, ete. If so, write 
me. Address 3862, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITUATION WANTED—SALESMAN, SUC- 
cessfully selling flour to the highest grade 
car-lot buyers, both jobbers and bakers, 
in New England for past 15 years, and 
during past four years sales manager in 
that territory for large spring wheat mill, 
is open for position with mill making 
high-grade flour only; unquestionable ref- 
erences regarding character, ability, etc., 
can be obtained by addressing Z, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York, N. Y. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—BROKERAGE CONNECTION; 
one of the oldest northwestern mills, 
manufacturing high-grade products, de- 
sires to establish a strong brokerage con- 
nection for eastern Pennsylvania, including 
Philadelphia, if desired. Address 3870, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











FOR SALE—FEED MILL AND FEED 
business in best dairy country in central 
Wisconsin; an Al proposition. Address 
Fred Brayback, Auburndale, Wis. 











’ FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


| ert ty caety, nerf ANY;BOOK PUBLISHED | 
gv ai union =f] IMMEDIATELY SUPPLIED f 

H, Allen, Woonsocket, 8. D. Po SBOOK SECTION ? 
: MINNEADOLIS - MINN: USAs : 
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FOR SALE—ROLLED OATS FACTORY, 
eastern Iowa, capacity 200 bbis daily; 
plant in good shape and ready to run. 
Address C, P, Evans, Iowa City, Iowa. 





} FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH 15,000- 


bu elevator attached; located in best hard Clipper Belt Lacing 


wheat territory; good condition; bargain 











' and terms to rigs party; —_ looking “The Connecting Link 
| — — nee Production” itiedionenen for Millers and Grain Dealers. 
3 pper Belt Lacer Company 
FOR SALE—A WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. MEVERELL L. Goop, Manager Joun A. Macnuson, Asst. Manager 





water power; all new machinery; can be 
bought at a very low price. For particu- 
lars address the O. C. Barber Allied In- 


— Co., 308 Vicary Building, Canton, Flour Mill App . rs 
FOR SALE—300-BBL MILL, ON OUR OWN eae g spear et Agoniing More than 8, 1 00 Railroad Claims 
Property adjoining ge ow By A... . . 
way: eat location, im Nebraska; county | — COATS & BURCHARD CO. Collected in 1920 
railroads; mill doing big business; must Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















be sold to settle an estate, If interested 
write 3834, care Northwestern Miller, Min- We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
neapolis. to grain, flour and mill products. o not overlook 


N C r Ss a -~ e, decline i o market and deterioration 
claims. e have an extensive organization for han- 
o Collection dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
No Pay Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 
upthe 7 termed “clear record” claims. This 

service is furnished on a, percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 









The 
Millers’ 
Exchange 


Elmhurst Building 
924 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 


MISCELLANEOUS Mo. 


WANTED TO BUY—COTTRELL ROTARY 
bag presses, two, three or four color. Send 
full description and price to Baker Sales 


Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. . 
2 Chicago Carton Company 
FOR SALE—ONE 75 K.W. DIRECT CON. MANUFACTURERS OF SYSTEMATIZERS INCOME TAX EXPERTS 





FOR SALE—WE WILL FURNISH A 50- 
bbl Midget mill with all machinery, in- 
cluding power plant, either motor or gas 
engine, also two-pair-high roller mill for 
feed for $6,800, installed in owner’s build- 
ing; has run about one year; or a 25-bbl 
Midget for $3,200; has not ground 800 bbis 
of flour since installed new. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 





































nected steam unit, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 2,200 Folding Paper Boxes and 
volts, Ideal Tandem compound engine; one Fiber Shipping Cases 
10x30 and one 14x36 Corliss engine; a lot 4433 Ogden Avenue SPECIALISTs IN ALL BRANCHEs OF FLour Mitt Accountinac Work 


of boilers, pumps, etc. Address Kansas 
City Machine Works, Station “A,” Kansas CHICAGO, ILL. 


City, Mo. 
— STIRLING, RANKIN, SAUL & CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


is STORAGE Also, Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG 
High Class ioecatiions 


Representation THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Wanted pean “BAKER’S PRIDE” 


in all markets A superior hard wheat flour milled from 
““TheCorrect Belt for E 

Drive inthe Mill.” Lace the famous Panhandle Turkey wheat. 

Leather, Mill Strap- 


Davenport Flour Mills for Pak WICHITA MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 3,500 Barrels Capacity Wichita Falls, Texas 


Worcester, Mass. 







































































improve your mitt | [STORE in TRANSIT | [PONS SNSH | FLOUR MILLERS 
Pay a 10-Catlona Capacity. "Al Buildings ppeute m CEREAL MANUFACTURERS 
Charges reasonable—Results guaranteed. = ae Se iSi Le 1 
B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. Your Advertising em il more favorable! location. “J 
Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 5823 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. —with high-class illustra- SIOUX CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
tions in natural colors. ; , 
=" — flour. Let us Hoagie 
Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 No.| ROPE PAPER BAGS pec Y Bnd ve Bt 
Contains some unusual bargains in ~*5 7 ° ous mills. 
MOTORS— ENGINES PAPER AKRON BAGS 
Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks -— ~ Buckbee Mears Compan 
mag te) ~ ee For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED ST. PAUL no, 
ZELNICKER n ST.LOUIS] | THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 





Correct Milling yx a» incorrect min: x corres. Profitable Mills Fegles Construction Co., Ltd. 


appraise, and ‘emo re My inspection means success. Lifeexperience E. , 

my guarantee. ighest results obtained. Consult me now. Satisfied customers ers — ors 

my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75«; Book of ngine Contract 

Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, Fort William, Ontario — Minneapolis, Minnesota 
an 











400 cuts, flows, ete:, most complete in the world on milling business, price $6.50 post- 
paid, foreign add 25e- CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A. Constructing Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Docks,ete.,in any part of the world 














